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Technocracy  Is  Unique 


TECHNOCRACY  and  its  program  are  unique  in 
approach  to  and  analysis  of  our  outmoded  social 
mechanism.  Technocracy  Inc.  is  the  only  organi- 
zation in  existence  that  has  a  scientifically  formulated 
design  for  a  social  mechanism  that  can  succeed  and 
replace  the  Price  System  and  actually  measure  up  to 
the  physical  and  technical  requirements  of  this  Conti- 
nental Area.  Technocracy  makes  no  compromise  with 
the  Price  System.  Technocracy  makes  no  compro- 
mise at  all,  for  compromise  in  any  direction  whatso- 
ever would  defeat  the  purpose  of  Technocracy.  Tech- 
nocracy has  the  only  answer  to  the  social  problems  of 
North  America,  as  correct  as  scientific  methods  and 
scientific  knowledge  circa  1951  make  it  possible  to 
be.  Therefore,  any  deviation  or  compromise  would 
serve  only  to  depart  from  and  lessen  its  verity  and 
rigor. 

Perhaps,  if  we  fail  to  stop  and  consider  the  matter, 
this  may  sound  rather  dogmatic.  Actually,  it  isn't. 
The  statements  stand,  and  will  continue  to  stand 
BECAUSE  Technocracy  IS  NOT  dogmatic.  Tech- 
nocrats do  not  have  a  doctrine  codified  from  a  set  of 
opinions  and  myths,  with  a  few  inescapable  facts  ra- 
tionalized to  fit.  Technocracy  is  wholly  conditioned 
by  the  facts  of  this  physical  world  in  which,  despite 
any  philosophical  aspirations  we  may  cherish,  we  are 
forced  to  live ;  and  as  and  when  new  facts  are  found 
bearing  on  our  social  problems,  Technocracy  will  con- 
form as  the  facts  dictate.  Physical  facts  are  uncom- 
promising, as  we  may  learn  if  we  try  to  disregard 
them. 

And  so  it  is  easily  understood  why  the  Technocrat 
is  so  little  interested  in  'prestige  by  association'  with 
'big  names'  or  the  'right  people.'  If  we  are  right, 
then  only  one  conclusion  is  possible :  they  are  all 
wrong.  It  isn't  too  surprising.  Those  with  'names' 
and  'position'  are  the  kind  who  happen  to  fit  well  into 


the  particular  kind  of  civilization  we  have  under  a 
Price  System.  It  isn't  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
fit  some  other  kind  of  activity  so  well. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  all  the  rest  of  the  army  is 
out  of  step  with  the  Technocrat  either.  They're  all 
out  of  step  with  themselves  and  with  everybody.  Be- 
ing guided  largely  by  opinions  and  prejudice,  they 
agree  on  nothing.  There  are  as  many  sets  of  opinions 
as  there  are  individuals.  There  is  no  unanimity  any- 
where. 

There  IS  unanimity  among  Technocrats  because 
the  physical  facts  are  the  same  for  everyone  every- 
where, and  Technocracy  is  the  same  wherever  it  is 
found  on  the  Continent.  Technocrats  are  all  working 
on  the  same  job,  building  for  the  New  America. 

— The  'Co-Ordinator,'  published  by  Section  1, 
R.  D.  10553,  Prince  Albert,  Sas'k. 

WHAT  IS  LOYALTY? 

MARK  TWAIN 

YOU  see  my  kind  of  loyalty  was  loyalty  to  one's 
country,  not  to  its  institutions  or  its  office- 
holders. The  country  is  the  real  thing,  the  sub- 
stantial thing,  the  eternal  thing ;  it  is  the  thing  to 
watch  over,  and  care  for,  and  be  loyal  to ;  institu- 
tions are  extraneous,  they  are  its  mere  clothing,  and 
clothing  can  wear  out,  become  ragged,  cease  to  be 
comfortable,  cease  to  protect  the  body  from  winter, 
disease  and  death.  To  be  loyal  to  rags,  to  worship 
rags,  to  die  for  rags — that  is  a  loyalty  of  unreason, 
it  is  pure  animal  .... 

'I    was    from    Connecticut    whose   Constitution   de- 
clared :     "That  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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LABOR  PAINS 


r/ie  gestation  period  of  the  New  Social  Order  on  this  Continent,  sired 
by  Science  and  dammed  by  Technology,  has  nearly  run  its  course  and 
a  birth  is  imperative ;  it  is  too  late  for  abortion.  Business,  the  would-be 
father,  has  been  cuckold;  and,  although  it  would  like  the  honor  of 
parenthood,  it  has  no  use  for  the  offspring.  The  birth  may  come  off 
through  the  crude  midwifery  of  revolution  or  through  the  planned 
direction  of  a  competent  obstetrician,  but  it  will  come.  It  is  up  to  the 
alert  minority  of  the  North  American  people  to  make  the  decision  as 
to  which  it  shall  be. 


HOWARD  SCOTT,  Director-in-Chief. 


THE  MID-CENTURY  has  passed  into  history 
and  in  its  passing  has  brought  an  end  of  an  epoch 
in  American  political  and  economic  development. 
The  epoch  of  self-sustaining,  self-expanding  private 
enterprise  has  ended  and  a  new  era  of  transitional 
gestation  has  begun. 

The  national  parade  of  the  dumb,  the  lame,  the  halt 
and  the  blind  was  begun  in  earnest  by  the  Truman 
Doctrine  on  March  12,  llH7.  Since  that  time  the  na- 
tional policy  has  stumbled  through  a  succession  of  in- 
herent blunders,  the  accumulation  of  which  will  pro- 
duce 'a  redeployment  of  our  forces'  through  a  con- 
tinuum of  minor  disasters  to  a  major  catastrophe. 

The  United  States,  in  the  last  half-century,  has 
witnessed  the  growth  of  the  American  bourgeoisie  to 
a  position  of  opulence  and  economic  power  unparal- 
leled in  the  social  history  of  man.  Never  before  has 
any  class  in  any  social  structure  climbed  to  such  eco- 
nomic eminence  with  such  a  minimum  of  political  and 
social  responsibility.  Corporate  profits  of  the  last  ten 
years  have  exceeded  the  income  of  all  the  Monarchs 
of  history.  The  Lords  of  the  Middle  Ages  were,  in 
comparison,  but  itinerants  peddling  peanuts.  The 
American  bourgeoisie  have  achieved  a  success  in  the 
accumulation  of  monetary  wealth  and  its  accompany- 
ing power  that  out-distances  any  previous  accretion 
of  economic  wealth.  They  have  reached  the  pinnacle, 
but  ahead  of  them  on  the  horizon  hangs  a  dark  cloud. 

The  American  bourgeoisie  more  than  any  other, 
have  used  modern  technology  to  facilitate  the  eco- 
nomic exploitation  that  has  carried  them  to  the  dizzy 
heights  of  their  success.  The  growth  of  energy- 
consuming  devices  is  their  nemesis  that  is  rapidly 
Overtaking  them.  As  more  technological  capacity  is 
installed,  more  goods  and  services  are  produced  with 


less  and  less  man-hours.  More  raw  materials  are 
needed  to  feed  the  increased  flow-lines.  More  sales 
are  required,  more  consumers  and  more  markets  are 
imperative  in  order  to  maintain  an  ever-increasing 
output  at  greater  profits  with  continually  declining 
capital  pay-off  time. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  annual  increment  in  pro- 
duction from  human  toil  and  hand  tools  was  so  low 
that  it  required  a  century  or  more  to  amortize  out  the 
principal  and  interest  of  any  funded  debt  of  capital 
goods  installation.  Therefore,  capital  could  be  rein- 
vested only  once  in  a  century.  Man  with  his  human 
toil  and  his  hand  tools  was  moved  past  the  work  from 
each  job  piece  to  another.  In  modern  technological 
production,  with  its  continuous  mass  production,  we 
move  the  work  in  a  continuous  stream  past  the  human 
being  at  terrific  speed.  The  few  simple  hand  tools  per 
worker  of  old  have  been  replaced  in  some  of  the  lat- 
est instances  with  a  capital  investment  of  three  million 
dollars  in  equipment  per  employee.  This  is  the  real 
March  of  Time,  so  much  so,  that  in  the  latest  techno- 
logical application,  if  operated  at  80  per  cent  capacity 
or  better,  thev  will  amortize  out  their  capital  invest- 
ment in  5j4  weeks,  thereby  establishing  a  record  in 
capital  pay-off  time  or  a  possible  reinvestment  of  the 
original  capital  990.5  times  in  a  century.  The  more 
technological  capacity  that  is  installed,  the  more  this 
process  is  hastened. 

The  process,  of  course,  could  continue  indefinitely, 
provided  there  were  illimitable  market-places  peopled 
with  ci  msumers  possessing  u  n  1  i  m  i  t  e  d  purchasing 
power.  This  is  the  paradox  and  the  dilemma  with 
which  the  American  bourgeoisie  are  face  to  face. 
Technological  capacity  is  the  real  instrumentality  o\ 
revolutionary    social    change.      We    have    installed    so 
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much  at  home  that  we  cannot  retrace  our  steps  even 
if  we  would.  We  must  go  on.  But  we  have  created 
double  trouble,  for  we  have  exported  technological 
equipment  around  the  world — thereby  accelerating  so- 
cial change  and  political  and  economic  revolutionary 
crisis.  This  is  wonderful — what  has  been  good  enough 
for  us  is  still  better  for  them! 

The  policy  of  more  and  b  e  t  te  r  business  of  the 
American  bourgeoisie  has  not  only  increased  and  am- 
plified the  technological  capacity  of  the  United  States 
but  it  has  also  made  large  scale  intrusions  during  the 
last  ten  years  into  practically  every  economy  around 
the  globe.  This  development,  of  course,  has  been  ac- 
celerated by  lend-lease  during  the  war  and  by  military 
aid,  the  Marshall  Program,  and  other  Government 
loans  to  nearly  every  other  national  entity  that  would 
succumb  to  American  economic  bribery.  Production 
and  sales  have  been  kept  sky-rocketing  in  the  last  five 
years  by  open  market  purchasing,  stock  piling,  parity 
prices,  installment  buying,  and  long-range,  open-end 
mortgages.  Today,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  half 
of  the  century,  we  find  that  United  States,  in  the  last 
decade,  has  doubled  its  daily  oil  production  and  its 
weekly  consumption  of  kilowatt  hours.  The  capacity 
to  produce  almost  anything  from  automobiles  to  re- 
frigerators, from  hot-water  heaters  to  radio  and  tele- 
vision sets,  has  been  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that 
all  the  old  methods  of  increasing  sales  by  mortgaging 
future  purchasing  power  no  longer  suffice. 

Abundance  Ruins  Business 

The  automotive  industry  today  has  an  annual  ca- 
pacity of  nine  million  cars  on  a  single  40-hour  weekly 
shift,  48  weeks  in  the  year.  Even  under  this  Price 
System,  under  present  conditions,  the  abundance  is 
ruining  the  scarcity.  Pusiness  is  no  longer  content 
with  indirect  subsidies  that  increase  the  production  of 
marketable  commodities  in  a  market  already  at  or 
rearing  saturation.  Therefore,  business  must  be  sub- 
sidized to  divert  one  quarter  to  fifty  per  cent  of  its 
capacity  into  the  production  of  material  that  never 
enters  the  consumer  market.  What  could  be  sweeter 
than  the  spending  of  billions  for  the  production  of 
equipment,  goods  and  materials  that  cannot  be  used 
by  the  American  consumer  except  in  a  state  of  war? 
This  policy  is  a  sweet  and  vicious  one ;  for,  in  order 
for  it  to  be  successful,  the  United  States  would  have 
to  fight  a  limited  war  of  unlimited  duration.  This 
would  have  American  business  financed  into  a  profit- 
able enterprise  in  the  production  of  war  goods,  paid 
for   from   the   taxes   of   the   individual   citizen,   at   the 
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same  time  that  it  creates  an  artificial  scarcity  in  their 
consumer  goods  production. 

This  policy  presupposes  (  1  )  that  the  United  States 
has  a  plethora  of  resources  to  squander  into  produc- 
tion of  military  materiel  for  both  ourselves  and  the 
so-called  allied  world ;  ( 2 )  it  presupposes  military 
service  for  five  to  six  million  American  males;  (3) 
that  these  millions  of  American  males  will  gladly  and 
willingly  develop  an  esprit  de  corps  great  enough  to 
create  a  patriotic  military  force  sufficient  to  wage  ag- 
gressive war  around  the  globe  while  the  American 
bourgeoisie  at  home  have  their  snoot  and  all  four  feet 
in  the  national  economic  gravy  trough. 

This  is  the  fool's  paradise  of  the  American  bourge- 
oisie. 

'Old  Soldiers'  Become  Bums 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  have  al- 
ways been  hailed  as  heroes  in  times  of  national  emerg- 
ency and  have  inevitably  deteriorated  into  the  status 
of  bums  when  the  temporary  state  of  emergency  has 
passed.  The  press  of  the  nation  is  loudly  proclaiming 
that  this  i>  not  a  temporary  emergency  but  a  long- 
range  situation  that  may  endure  for  one  or  more 
decades.  Therefore,  on  this  long-range  basis  of  our 
propaganda,  the  militarily  fit  youth  of  the  United 
States   are  doomed   to  become   economic   second-class 
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citizens  with  never  a  prospect  of  getting  their  snoot 
in  the  trough,  let  alone  their  four  feet.  For  the  short 
pull,  if  there  were  large  unemployment,  it  might  tem- 
porarily succeed;  for  the  long  pull,  it  is  doomed  to 
failure  before  it  begins  for  the  simple  reason  that  this 
nation  of  ours  has  technologically  discovered  how  to 
produce  anything  but  has  not  yet  developed,  outside 
of  Technocracy,  the  collective  intelligence  to  deter- 
mine what  to  do. 

The  position  of  the  United  Slates,  as  we  have  re- 
peatedly pointed  out,  in  the  Far  East  and  Europe  is 
untenable.  Korea  is  but  the  first,  if  we  continue  on 
the  present  policy,  in  a  series  of  blunders.  Japan, 
Formosa,  Okinawa,  Vienna  and  Berlin  are  alike  un- 
tenable on  any  long-range  basis.  Whether  we  realize 
it  or  not,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  world  revolution — 
social  change  is  on  the  march  and  will  not  be  denied. 
The  American  bourgeoisie  are  like  the  Bourbons — 
they  never  learn  and  they  never  forget.  None  of  this 
is  to  be  construed  that  Technocracy  in  any  way  en- 
dorses or  supports  the  asininities  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
Senator  Taft,  et  al.  There  is  little  to  distinguish  their 
proposals  from  the  stupidity  of  the  Truman  Doctrine. 
Both  our  internal  operations  and  our  foreign  policy, 
so  called,  will  eventually  bring  home  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  North  America  the  realization 
that  the  future  of  this  Continent  is  dependent  upon 
the  development  of  a  Continentalism.  Maybe  we  will 
learn  from  defeat  what  our  success  has  failed  to 
teach  us. 

The  Superior  Ideology 

This  nation  has  been  deluge  1  with  the  propaganda 
of  fear  and  hysteria — with  fear  of  the  Russians  and 
a  hysteria  of  the  communist  bogie.  Let  us  state  it 
simply — Russia  could  not  win  a  war  on  this  Continent 
— United  States  could  not  win  a  war  on  the  Russian 
continentalism.  Russia  does  not  have  to  attack  west- 
ern Europe  in  order  to  enhance  her  position.  Russia 
can  succeed  without  the  acquisition  of  western  Europe, 
by  staying  exactly  where  she  is  and  continuing  the  in- 
tegration, consolidation,  and  development  of  her  own 
orbit.  This  does  not  say  that  the  Russians  will  dis- 
continue their  insidious  propaganda  in  other  countries. 
They  use  their  communist  internationalism  as  a  sharp, 
two-edged  psychological  weapon  wherever  social  un- 
rest shows  its  ugly  head.  This  Continent  has  nothing 
to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  if  it  accepts  any  part 
of  the  internationalism  of  Rome,  Moscow  or  Mecca. 

Ideologies  are  never  defeated  by  bombs,  bullets  or 
bayonets;  ideologies  are  always  superseded  and  ren- 
dered obsolete  only  by  a  superior  ideology  that  is  en- 
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demic  to  the  terrain,  the  social  vision,  and  the  stale  of 
technology  of  one's  continental  area.  America  has  an 
ideology,  superior  to  both  communism  and  fascism;  it 
is  the  militant  ideology  of  a  technological  imperative 
— Technocracy 

The  great  seal  of  the  United  States  has  two  sides, 
both  legal;  the  one  we  are  most  accustomed  to  on 
public  documents  has  the  predatory  eagle  embossed 
upon  its  face.  The  time  has  come  to  turn  over  the 
great  seal  of  the  United  States  which  on  the  reverse 
side  says  'Annuit  coeptis  Novus  Ordo  Seclorum' — 
Time  Makes  Way  for  a  New  Order  of  the  Ages. 

The  business,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  political 
manipulators  of  the  United  States  are  sedulously  se- 
ducing the  American  public  with  the  hysteria  of  anti- 
communism  into  a  state  of  pseudo-fascism — they  are 
promulgating  the  doctrine  that  fascism  is  the  antidote 
to  communism.  They  plan  to  infect  this  nation  and 
this  Continent  with  the  social  syphilis  of  fascism  in 
order  to  stop  the  eczema  of  social  change  on  this  Con- 
tinent. 'It  is  Later  Than  you  Think.'  The  next  five 
years  will  be  the  most  decisive  in  human  history,  and 
the  next  ten  the  most  conclusive. 

Technocracy  asks  every  patriotic  North  American 
to  become  a  militant  organizer  for  the  New  America. 
It  is  time  for  every  alert  citizen  to  become  vigilant 
and  militant  in  the  movement  for  social  change  on 
this  Continent.  We  live  only  once.  Let  us  live  for  a 
worthy  North  American  objective. 


A  UNIDIRECTIONAL  TREND 

WASHINGTON.— A  hydraulic  refueling  pump 
designed  by  the  air  material  command  docs  the  work 
of  eight  electric  pumps  in  half  the  time  and  weighs 
only  about  one-twelfth  as  much. 

It  halves  the  time  both  tanker  and  fueling  planes 
must  fly  during  refueling  operations.  It  also  elimin- 
ates the  heavy  electrical  load  on  the  plane's  power 
plant.  Since  it  is  so  much  more  efficient  than  ordi- 
nary pumps,  its  use  for  many  other  purposes  is  being 
explored. 

'Every  time  a  new  plant  is  built,  or  a  new  piece  of 
equipment  designed  that  replaces  older  equipment 
which  has  become  obsolete,  this  new  equipment  runs 
faster  and  requires  fewer  man-hours  of  human  atten- 
tion per  unit  of  production  than  its  predecessor.'  It 
also  obviates  further  investments  for  the  expansion 
which  is  necessary  for  the  survival  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. 


Decline  of 
American  Intelligence 

The  trend  in  the  United  States  has  nearly  reached  the  state  where  there 
is  not  enough  superior  intelligence  left  to  administer  affairs  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  contribute  to  social  advancement.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  this  situation? 


HUMAN  BEINGS  are  not  created  equal  in  any 
objective  sense  of  the  word,  and  they  never 
become  equal  in  spite  of  all  the  high  philo- 
sophical assertions  to  the  contrary.  Human  beings 
differ,  biologically,  in  their  physical  structure  and 
physiology,  in  their  intellectual  capacities  and  special 
abilities,  and  in  their  behavior  tendencies.  Socially, 
they  are  woefully  unequal  in  their  environmental 
background  and  social  inheritance,  in  their  economic 
and  social  opportunities,  in  their  privileges  and  disad- 
vantages, in  their  superstitions  and  beliefs,  and  in 
their  education  and  training.  And  they  are  unequal 
in  death,  as  attested  by  the  difference  in  treatment 
their  remains  receive,  in  the  difference  of  space  al- 
lotted them  in  the  obituary  columns,  and  in  difference 
of  their  tombstones.  Some  of  these  social  inequalities 
accrue  from  variations  in  biological  inheritance,  and 
some  accrue  from  differences  in  the  circumstances  of 
birth  and  in  the  facilities  and  opportunities  provided 
for  them  afterwards. 

We  shall  restrict  this  discussion  to  only  one  of 
these  differences — the  one  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  most  significant  at  this  time  ;  and  we  shall  note 
the  trend  it  is  taking  and  the  probable  social  effects 
that  will  develop  from  it.  We  shall  choose  the  dif- 
ferences in  general  intelligence — the  capacity  to  ana- 
lyze problems  and  situations  and  to  work  out  an  ef- 
fective solution  to  them.  This  is  a  condition  which  is 
subject  to -extreme  variation  in  human  beings,  and  it 
is  essentially  hereditary ;  that  is,  one  is  born  with  a 
certain  capacity  and  there  is  not  much  that  one  can  do 
to  alter  it  for  the  better.  Whether  this  capacity  is 
used,  or  how  it  is  used,  is  another  matter ;  for  in- 
stance, a  person  with  a  high  capacity  may  foul  it  up 
with  philosophical  concepts  and  assumptions  so  as  to 
render  it  practically  useless,  or  a  person  with  a  rela- 
tively lower  capacity  may  streamline  its  application  to 


the  extent  that  functionally  it  becomes  quite  effective. 
However,  in  general,  one's  intellectual  effectiveness  is 
in  proportion  to  one's  inherited  capacity. 

There  is  a  generally-held  assumption  in  North 
America  and  northwestern  Europe  that  the  descend- 
ants of  the  white  Anglo-Saxons  possess  more  intellec- 
tual capacity  than  any  other  population  block  on  earth. 
This  assumption  is  demonstrably  erroneous,  and  it  is 
highly  hazardous  as  a  basis  on  which  to  proceed  so- 
cially. Basically,  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Asiatic  In- 
dians, Tartars,  Arabs,  Semites,  Slavs,  Negroes,  Amer- 
ican Indians,  and  others  are  fully  as  able  in  their 
thinking  as  are  the  Anglo-Saxons  and,  given  an  equal 
education  and  training,  are  fully  as  capable  of  provid- 
ing effective  social  direction  as  are  the  derivatives  of 
Northwest  Europe. 

New  Ideas  Eradicated 

It  may  be  argued  that  North  America  has  a  more 
advanced  culture  than  certain  other  areas  on  the  earth 
and  that,  therefore,  our  enlightenment  indicates  a 
higher  intelligence  while  their  backwardness  indicates 
a  lower  intelligence.  But  it  so  happens  that  cultural 
backwardness  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  generally 
lower  intelligence ;  in  fact,  the  reverse  may  be  true. 
Let  us  remind  ourselves  that,  when  the  Romans  first 
invaded  the  realm  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (not  too  many 
centuries  ago),  they  looked  down  upon  our  ancestors 
as  backward  people.  More  recently,  we  regarded  the 
Japanese  people  as  backward  people,  in  need  of  en- 
lightenment by  American  business  enterprise ;  and, 
within  a  century,  it  turned  out  that  they  are  fully  as 
intelligent  as  we,  and  possibly  more  so. 

Societies  of  the  past  have  never  been  kind  to  the 
intellectually  superior  individual.  He  was  inclined  to 
'get  ideas ;'  and,  to  the  social  control  of  any  static  so- 
ciety, an  idea  is  looked  upon  as  a  hazard  to  be  eradi- 
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cated.  Thus,  the  tendency  of  the  social  administra- 
tors of  the  great  societies  of  the  past  has  been  toward 
the  extermination  of  those  individuals  who  came  forth 
with  new  ideas.  This  extermination  of  the  top  intelli- 
gence hy  the  dominant  social  organizations  of  the  past 
was  undoubtedly  one  of'  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  decline  of  those  societies.  Because  of  this  tend- 
ency, the  civilizations  of  Persia,  Arabia,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  others  sank  to  medi- 
ocrity or  worse  and  have  never  recovered.  The  Cath- 
olic Inquisitions  in  Italy  and  Spain  eliminated  the 
intelligence  of  those  countries  and  their  decline  as 
world  powers  inevitably  followed.  The  same  proce- 
dure was  applied  to  the  Indian  population  of  Central 
and  South  America  by  the  Catholic  Conquistadores, 
with  the  result  that  those  areas  have  remained  in  a 
backward  state  for  centuries.  Concomitant  with  this 
decline  has  been  a  growth  of  superstition,  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  over-population. 

Northwest  Europe  was  introduced  to  the  process 
of  idea  eradication  more  recently  than  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  and  it  was  not  pursued  so  viciously  ; 
hence,  the  Anglo-Saxons  retained  for  a  longer  period  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  intellectually  superior  types, 
and  this  permitted  them  to  rise  to  dominance  in  the 
process  of  looting  the  world.  However,  the  descendants 
of  these  early  Anglo-Saxons  are  displaying  no  more 
collective  intelligence  than  did  the  ancient  Mediter- 
raneans, with  the  result  that  northwest  Europe  and 
North  America  are  following  in  the  same  sorry  foot- 
steps. From  a  cursory  analysis  of  the  situation,  it 
would  appear  that  some  other  area  which  has  with- 
stood Western  civilization  longer,  hence  has  retained 
more  of  its  basic  intellectual  ability,  is  destined  to 
supplant  these  areas  in  the  social  leadership  of  the 
world. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  have  not  displayed  the  same  di- 
rectness and  viciousness  against  their  intellectually  su- 
perior variants  as  did  the  cultures  surrounding  the 
Mediterranean;  rather,  they  operate  as  if  they  ac- 
cepted the  principle  that  a  slow  death  is  preferable  to 
a  quick  one.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  is  a 
conscious  procedure;  it  is  primarily  a  consequence  of 
a  haphazard  and  sloppy  administrative  technique. 
Put,  in  the  long  run,  and  in  a  less  brutal  way,  it  is 
fully  as  effective  as  any  ecclesiastical  Inquisition.  The 
procedure  followed  in  the  LTnited  States,  particularly, 
is  one  which  makes  it  difficult  and  undesirable  for 
the  intellectually  superior  individuals  to  reproduce 
their  own  numbers.  As  a  consequence,  the  superior 
intelligence  of  the  I'nited  States  has,  for  more  than  a 


century  now,  been  suffering  a  lift)'  per  cent  deletion 
each  generation.  The  trend  in  the  I'nited  States  has 
nearly  reached  the  stage  where,  under  this  system, 
there  is  not  enough  superior  intelligence  left  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  area  in  a  manner  that  will 
contribute  to  social  advancement.  Rather,  the  United 
States  has  about  reached  the  sorry  stage  that  imperial 
Rome  reached  at  the  time  that  the  old  Roman  Empire 
began  its  decline.  However,  the  I'nited  States  cannot 
have  400  years  in  which  to  decline  as  did  the  old 
Roman  Empire. 

Factors  Influencing  Decline 

Let  us  elaborate  now  upon  the  factors  which  are 
most  influential  in  the  present  decline  of  American 
intelligence  and  national  virility. 

As  a  matter  of  theoretical  study,  suppose  we  take 
the  American  society  of  a  century  ago  and  classify  it 
into  four  equal  divisions  on  the  basis  of  general  intel- 
lectual ability;  thus,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation would  be  placed  in  each  group.  If  we  then 
make  a  study  of  the  occupational  categories  of  the 
people  in  each  of  these  groups,  we  would  find  them 
filled  somewhat  as  follows : 

Group  1  (the  highest  intelligence)  would  include 
most  of  the  scientists  and  engineers,  many  of  the  pro- 
fessional people,  many  skilled  technicians  and  me- 
chanics, and  a  considerable  number  of  farmers. 

Group  2  would  contain  a  sizable  proportion  of  the 
professional  people,  a  large  part  of  the  skilled  techni- 
cians, shop  foremen,  organizers,  and  chorus  girls ; 
also,  it  would  contain  many  businessmen  and  farmers. 

Group  3  would  contain  a  good  proportion  of  those 
in  the  less-skilled  professions,  many  of  the  small  busi- 
nessmen, laborers,  farmers,  and  'the  people  next  door.' 

Group  4  would  include,  for  the  most  part,  unskilled 
laborers,  poor  farmers,  and  just  plain  bums;  but  it 
would  also  include  a  number  of  the  national  celebri- 
ties. 

In  Groups  1  and  2,  of  a  century  ago,  there  would 
have  been  more  farmers  and  unspecialized  laborers 
than  in  a  similar  classification  today,  since  those  occu- 
pations had  not  been  as  thoroughly  culled  of  their  su- 
perior intellects  as  the}-  have  since  become. 

Now  let  us  examine  into  the  reproductive  rates  of 
these  four  groupings. 

Those  in  the  lowest  Group  (4),  having  fewer  intel- 
lectual interests,  tend  to  marry  early  and  have  large 
families.  The  generations  average  about  25  years 
apart  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  their  numbers  are  more 
than  doubled  each  generation. 
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The  highest  group  is  handicapped  in  its  reproduc- 
tion rate  by  several  adverse  influences:  (a)  The  indi- 
viduals tend  to  have  many  interests  other  than  mar- 
riage and  reproduction;  (b)  they  tend  to  have  higher 
social  ambitions  and  standards  which  demand  that 
they  devote  more  time  and  attention  toward  becoming 
'successful,'  and  this  delays  the  time  of  marriage;  (c) 
they  tend  to  extend  their  educational  period  longer, 
most  of  those  who  graduate  from  college  being  in 
this  Group;  (d)  they  know  how  to  more  successfully 
limit  the  probabilities  of  conception;  (e)  their  gen- 
erally higher  standard  of  living  is  such  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  have  large  families  and  still  maintain  it  ; 


and  (f)  it  is  not  fashionable  fur  people  in  this  Group 
to  have  large  families.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
factors,  the  highest  Group  has  fewer  children  and  the 
generations  are  spaced  farther  apart,  about  33  years 
on  the  average.  The  numbers  of  this  group  have  been 
declining  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent  each  generation. 

The  two  middle  categories  fit  in  between  these  ex- 
tremes in  approximately  relative  positions. 

As  a  further  theoretical  study,  let  us  follow  the 
trend  these  Groups  will  take,  separately  and  relatively, 
over  a  period  of  one  century,  basing  this  study  upon 
the  following  estimates:  Group  1  will  produce  on  the 
average  one  effective  offspring  for  each  mated  pair 
( an  effective  offspring  is  one  who  survives  childhood 
and  mates ) ,  and  the  generations  will  be  33  years 
apart — three  to  a  century.  Group  2  will  produce  two 
effective  offspring  per  mated  couple,  and  the  average 
generation  will  be  thirty  years.  Group  3  will  produce 
three  effective  offspring  per  couple,  and  the  genera- 
tions will  average  28  years  apart.  Group  4  will  pro- 
duce four  effective  offspring  per  couple,  and  the  gen- 
erations will  be  25  years  apart.  Beginning  with  equal 
numbers  in  each  Group,  the  trend  that  they  will  take 
over  a  century  is  shown  in  Diagram  1. 

We  note  from  this  Diagram  that  the  numbers  in  the 
first  Group  become  reduced  to  one-eighth  their  orig- 
inal number  and  that  the  relative  number  is  reduced 
from  25  per  cent  to  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  In 
the  second  Group,  the  numbers  remain  the  same,  but 
the  percentage  in  the  population  is  reduced  from  25 
to  4.6.  In  the  third  Group,  the  numbers  are  increased 
by  four  and  one-third  times,  but  the  percentage  in  the 
population  is  reduced  slightly,  to  20.2.  In  the  fourth 
Group,  the  numbers  are  increased  sixteen  times,  and 
the  percentage  in  the  population  is  increased  nearly 
three  times,  to  74.6.  During  the  century,  the  total 
population  would  be  increased  by  more  than  five  times 
the  original  number. 

On  referring  to  population  statistics,  we  find  that 
the  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  by 
more  than  six  times  during  the  past  century,  due  to 
natural  increase  and  immigration.  Since  the  large 
influxes  of  immigration  during  the  later  1800's  em- 
phasized the  import  of  chea  p,  unskilled  labor,  we 
doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  American  population 
was  much  improved  by  this  factor ;  rather,  we  sus- 
pect that  it  tended  to  lower  the  general  trend  rather 
than  improve  it.  Thus,  our  theoretical  diagram  fits 
sufficiently  close  to  the  actual  population  trend  in  the 
United  States  of  the  past  century  that  we  must  con- 
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elude  that  it  approximates  the  actual  changes.  If  any- 
thing different,  the  diagram  does  not  adequately  de- 
pict the  full  magnitude  of  the  decline,  but  makes  the 
present  situation  look  more  favorable  than  it  actu- 
ally is. 

This  trend,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  ex- 
plains the  bankruptcy  of  administrative  ability  in  the 
United  States  at  this  time  and  the  low  mediocrity  of 
our  statesmanship — the  tendency  to  turn  toward  war 
as  an  evasion  of  our  internal  problems  instead  of  re- 
solving them  in  a  socially  heneficial  manner.  It  also 
explains  the  national  mania  for  baseball,  football, 
horse  racing,  celebrity  worship,  and  all  the  other  traits 
which  characterize  people  of  limited  intellects. 

At  present,  the  social  rewards  go  not  to  those 
who  have  real  ability,  but  to  those  who  can  cater  to, 
or  amuse,  the  largest  number  of  people,  or  who  can 
somehow  finagle  themselves  into  positions  of  eco- 
nomic advantage.  The  Price  System  places  a  pre- 
mium on  such  types  as :  smart  promoters,  blustering 
bullies,  ruthless  scrooges,  emotional  dramatists,  jump- 
ing jacks,  singers,  and  plodding  slaves.  The  only 
ideas  that  seem  to  be  appreciated  are  those  for  turn- 
ing up  a  fast  buck.  Any  ideas  for  a  long-term  stra- 
tegic advancement  of  the  social  area  are  so  far  above 
the  concepts  of  the  average  person  that,  if  they  do 
come  to  his  attention,  he  regards  them  as  'crack-pot.' 

America's  Greatest  Danger 

The  great  danger  in  America  today  is  that  the  gen- 
eral intelligence  has  already  reached  such  a  low  Level 
that  any  superior  plan  for  meeting  the  national  emerg- 
ency will  be  scuttled,  not  only  from  lack  of  followers 
but  also  from  lack  of  intellects  capable  of  compre- 
hending it. 

The  trend  toward  fascism  and  superstition  is  now 
more  serious  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  There  have  been  other  periods  of  gen- 
eral hysteria,  including  the  anti-bolshevik  hysteria 
following  World  War  1,  but  none  were  so  chronic 
nor  so  all-pervading  as  the  present  hysteria,  which  is 
directed  against  a  wide  number  of  things,  including 
science,  social  welfare,  planning,  peace,  all  kinds  of 
ideas,  and  intelligence  in  general — all  lumped  together 
under  the  epithet,  'communism.'  Following  World 
War  I,  there  was  an  upsurge  of  ideas  in  the  United 
States,  and  numerous  social  movements  and  study 
groups  were  organized;  but,  following  World  War  II, 
there  has  been  no  such  upsurge.  Rather,  there  has 
been  a  serious  decline  in  the  number  and  extent  of 
the  intellectual  pursuits  and  social  study  organizations 


which  were  already  in  existence.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  stronger  and  more  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of 
die  collaborators  of  that  same  suppressive  force  that 
instituted  the  Inquisitions  of  Europe,  but  it  is  due  to 
more  than  this  alone:  there  is  now  less  intelligence  to 
oppose   it. 

American  businessmen  and  politicians  have  never 
been  noted  for  superior  intelligence,  but  never  have 
their  ranks  been  so  bankrupt  of  vision  and  strategic  di- 
rection as  they  are  at  present.  (  )ne  might  expect  some- 
thing better  from  colleges  and  universities;  but  the 
universities  of  the  country,  instead  of  advancing  the 
development  of  the  intellectually  superior  individuals, 
appear  to  be  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  suppress 
them.  They  are  degenerating  into  instrumentalities 
for  the  promulgation  of  superstition  and  reactionary 
propaganda,  to  qualify,  among  other  things,  for  a 
mass  attendance  of  second  rate  students.  As  late  as  the 
early  1930's,  one  could  find  intellectual  stimulus  at 
the  universities  of  America,  but  thai  day  is  now  past. 

There  was  a  time,  not  many  decades  ago.  when  an 
Intelligence  Quotient  (I.  Q.)  of  100  was  considered 
as  average  for  the  United  States.  Now  the  average 
is  much  lower  than  that  and  the  number  of  individ- 
uals who  exceed  100  is  diminishing.  (  Factual  infor- 
mation given  here  is  available  in  any  modern  eugenics 
textbook. ) 

This  decline  in  intelligence  is  reflected  in  the  inter- 
national dealings  between  the  United  States  and  other 
nations.  It  is  particularly  reflected  in  the  unfavorable 
developments  in  the  conflicts  between  the  United 
States  and  Asia,  whose  uneducated  one  billion  or  more 
inhabitants  have  an  average  basic  intelligence  which 
is  probably  higher  than  that  of  the  United  States  by 
a  sizeable  margin.  If  the  Asiatics  had  the  same  tools, 
weapons,  resources,  and  knowledge  that  we  have,  we 
would  be  unable  to  compete  with  them  on  equal  terms. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 


COVER  PICTURE 

World's  Greatest  Highway  System — The  Till  Mile 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  system  is  the  first  long  distance 
highway  in  the  world  to  he  constructed  with  modern 
requirements  for  transportation  incorporated  in  the  de- 
sign. Technocracy  propo  es,  as  part  of  it-  program,  a 
Continental  system  of  super-highways  similar  in  basic 
concept  hut  superior  in  design  and  construction  to  the 
Turnpike,  to  provide  rapid  transportation  of  nun  and 
equipment  in  case  of  war.  and  equally  necessary  for 
peace-time  modern  transportation.  (Photo— Courtesy  of 
1'eiina.  Turnpike   Commission). 
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SCIENCE  in  the  NEWS 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  staff  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  has  selected  some  of  the  latest  information 
and  developments  in  technological  advancement,  discoveries,  and  inventions  which  arc  responsible  in 
changing  our  way  of  life  from  a  system  of  scarcity  to  an  economy  of  abundance.  As  the  impact  of 
technology  descends  upon  the  Price  System,  bringing  with  it  an  ever  increasing  rate  of  social  change, 
the  result  zvill  be  a  non-operative  economy,  unless  we,  the  American  people,  have  the  intelligence  to 
demand  the  application  of  science  as  a  method  of  social  operation. 


RESEARCH  DID  IT 

A  contract  calling  for  the  construction  of  the  two 
largest  and  heaviest  hydraulic  presses  ever  devised 
was  announced  by  the  United  States  Air  Force.  While 
the  exact  dimensions  of  the  new  super  presses  have 
not  been  divulged,  the  Air  Material  Command  officials 
say  the  huge  forging  machines  will  have  a  capacity 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  HYDROPRESS— The  model 
shown  has  a  capacity  greater  than  50,000  tons.  This  press 
will  revolutionize  the  application  of  mass  production  meth-- 
ods  in  forming  metals,  and  bring  about  more  social  change. 
In  comparison,  note  the  size  of  the  man.  (Photo — Cour- 
tesy of  Loewy  Construction  Company,  Inc.) 


greater  than  50,000  tons,  a  figure  far  in  excess  of  any 
hydraulic  press  ever  built. 

Plans  for  building  the  monster  presses,  which  will 
tower  six  stories  high,  evolved  from  experimental 
work  carried  out  by  technologists  and  engineers  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Air  Force  at  its  methods  pilot 
plant  at  Adrian,  Michigan.  The  two  presses  will  be 
built  by  Loewy-Hydropress,  and  are  to  be  in  opera- 
tion by  the  middle  of  1952. 

At  the  present  time  the  world's  largest  die  forging 
press,  33,000  tons,  is  operated  by  the  Russians.  It 
was  built  in  Germany  and  was  acquired  by  Russia 
along  with  an  extrusion  press  of  13,000  tons  capacity 
as  partial  payment  of  war  reparations.  The  technical 
talent  was  also  included  in  the  bargain. 

During  the  war  the  German  forging  techniques  and 
equipment  could  knock  out  700  aluminum  aircraft 
propellers  in  an  eight  hour  shift,  while  we  managed 
only  42  in  the  same  time.  While  the  U.  S.  facilities 
are  still  much  smaller  than  the  present  Russian  instal- 
lations, the  new  Hydropress  will  far  exceed  anything 
ever  conceived  in  the  history  of  technological  devel- 
opment in  metal  forgers  and  extruders. 

The  purpose  of  the  large  press  is  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  the  application  of  new  mass-production  meth- 
ods utilizing  plastic  forming  of  metals  which  will  re- 
sult in  a  strengthening  of  the  aircraft's  structure,  re- 
duce the  dead  weight,  and  thus  increase  the  load  the 
plane  can  carry  and  the  range  of  flight.  These  new 
methods  cf  forming  metal  can  be  applied  in  other 
industries,  such  as  the  production  of  automobiles. 

The  actual  operation  of  the  machine  is  simple.  The 
operator  has  only  to  feed  in  metal  blanks  or  billets, 
and  then  push  buttons.  The  mighty  'muscle'  of  steel 
will  then  shape  the  metal — as  though  it  were  paper — 
into    the    form    desired    all    in    one    operation.      The 
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presses  will  turn  out  parts  at  speeds  and  of  dimen- 
sions now  unattainable.  It  will  be  possible  to  produce 
entire  wing  sections  at  one  working  of  the  press. 
Wing  sections  are  now  fabricated  from  main  separ- 
ate parts  and  fastened  with  countless  rivets. 

( )ne  die  on  a  drop-hammer  press,  as  used  by  Amer- 
ican industry,  makes  a  maximum  of  4000  parts,  while 
the  Hydropress  will  make  about  100,000.  Pisplacc- 
nn'Ht  of  man-hours  and  the  savings  of  metal  required 
will  be  tremendous.  ['arts  that  do  not  require  the 
full  capacity  can  be  produced  in  multiple  cavity  dies, 
or  several  dies  can  be  placed  in  the  press,  and  parts 
of  different  designs  produced  at  the  same  time.  The 
Hydropress  is  another  example  of  the  limitless  prog- 
ress of  science  when  applied  to  the  job  at  band. 


BALANCED   MECHANISM 

In  this  new  machine  the  whole  assembly — block  ro- 
tating and  reciprocating  parts — is  placed  in  the  bal- 
ancing machine.  The  crankshaft  is  rotated  ;  proper 
amount  of  correction  is  determined ;  correction  is 
made  ;  correction  is  checked — all  in  one  operation.  The 
unbalance  which  is  corrected  includes  the  built-up,  cu- 
mulative kind,  which  otherwise  might  not  have  been 
noticeable  until  some  disappointed  user  found  that  he 
had  a  rough  motor. 


PROCESS   CONSERVES   MATERIALS 

New  asphalt  roads  from  old  roads  are  made  possi- 
ble by  a  new  rejuvenating  process..  The  revolutionary 
■rehabilitation  method  saves  up  to  50%  highway-repair 
costs.  In  addition,  the  nczv  technique  permits  roads 
to  be  rebuilt  speedily,  without  dctouring,  and  con- 
serves tremendous  quantities  of  road-building  mate- 
rials. 

The  new  rejuvenating  method  can  be  applied  on 
one  lane  of  a  busy  road  while  traffic  continues  on  the 
other.  First,  the  old  pavement  is  ripped  up  and  tested 
to  determine  what  additional  components,  if  any,  are 
reeded  to  produce  the  desired  road  qualities.  The 
broken-up  pavement,  which  was  formerly  hauled  away 
and  discarded,  is  then  fed  into  a  mobile  'road  plant,' 
where  it  is  thoroughly  pulverized  and  mixed  with  as- 
phalt softener. 

At  this  point,  additional  solid  components  may  be 
added  if  the  initial  test  has  indicated  their  need. 
Weaknesses  in  the  original  pavement  and  base  may 
be  corrected  so  that  the  rehabilitated  road  is  actually 
better  than  the  original  was  when  newly  built.  Finally, 
the  rejuvenated  pavement  is  re-laid  behind  the  mixing 
machine  and  the  lane  is  opened  for  traffic  immediately. 


BALANCING  MACHINE— This  machine  balances  the 
entire  assembled  engine  in  one  operation.  All  the  man  has 
to  do  is  operate  the  panel  board.  No  doubt  about  it,  the 
scientific  method  of  operation  could  balance  the  social  or- 
der.     (Photo — Courtesy  Gisholt   Machine  Co.) 


MOBILE  -ROAD  PLANT'— Roads  can  be  built  twice 
as   fast  and  at   half   the  cost   with  a  new  rejuvenating 

process.  This  machine  collects  the  old  broken  as- 
phalt, and  pulverizes  it.  to  receive  asphalt  softener, 
after  which  it  is  mixed  and  laid  down,  a  better-than- 
new   road   surface.      (Photo — Courtesy  Shell   Oil   Co. J 
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Heated  white  hot,  a  400  pound  chrome-nickle-molybdenum  steel  billet,  shaped  like  a  doughnut,  (upper  left)  is  forced 
through  a  series  of  dies  in  a  powerful  5500-ton  prers.  It  emerges  as  a  tapered-wall,  hollow-steel  tube,  10  feet  long 
(lower  left)..  (Right)  The  tube  and  the  finished  propeller  blade  into  which  it  is  transformed  by  flattening  and  form- 
ing to  provide  the  proper  shape  and  twist. 


The  development  of  a  new  mass  production  method 
of  hot  extruding  one-piece,  hollow-steel  propeller 
blades  for  high-speed  combat  and  commercial  aircraft 
was  announced  by  the  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation. 
The  basic  process  employed  is  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  macaroni  and  tubes  for  shaving 
cream  and  toothpaste,  but  is  much  more  complex. 

Heralded  as  a  vital  contribution  to  the  acceleration 
of  the  National  Emergency  program,  the  new  extru- 
sion process  makes  possible  spectacular  savings  in 
strategic  materials,  skilled  manpower,  costly  machin- 
ing operations,  floor  space  required  for  manufactur- 
ing, and  tools — all  factors  which  will  be  of  prime  im- 
portance for  increased  efficiency  and  productive  ca- 
pacity. Operations  in  propeller  manufacture,  which 
now  require  hours  of  tedious  hand  work,  are  reduced 
by  the  new  methods  to  a  series  of  three  steps  which 
can  be  accomplished  in  minutes. 

The  improved  producibility  of  the  extruded  blade 
is  accompanied  by  a  marked  increase  in  blade  quality 
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and   strength-weight   ratio. 

While  extrusion — the  art  of  forcing  metal  in  a  con- 
tinuous form  by  forcing  it  through  a  die — has  been 
practiced  by  industry  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
use  of  the  basic  process  has  been  confined  principally 
to  the  production  of  pipe,  tubes,  bars  and  other  sim- 
plified forms  except  in  the  lighter  and  softer  metals. 
No  recorded  data  were  available  on  the  hot  extrusion 
process  of  steel  in  anything  approaching  the  complex 
shapes  and  tapered  thickness  required  in  propeller 
blade  manufacture. 

The  new  process,  perfected  in  less  than  two  years, 
makes  possible  a  40  percent  reduction  in  man-hours, 
and  a  saving  of  approximately  350  pounds  of  vital 
materials  for  each  propeller  blade. 

Application  of  the  new  process  reaches  beyond  the 
aviation  industry.  On  the  basis  of  experience  gained 
in  the  propeller  blade  development  program,  those 
who  participate!  are  sure  that  the  new  methods  have 
unlimited  possibilities  in  other  fields. 
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MAN  or  STARFISH 


Social  change  is  imminent.  Will  citizens  of  North  America  cooperate 
and  follow  planned  direction,  or  will  they  dissipate  their  efforts  in 
futile,  useless  bickerings  and  struggle?  On  YOUR  answer  depends 
the  fate  of  a  continent. 


IN  HIS  evolution,  man  has  gained  the  distinction 
of  being  the  most  complexly  coordinated  species 
of  all  plant  and  animal  life  on  the  earth. 

But  before  we  get  too  puffed-up  about  this  'distinc- 
tion,' let  us  realize  that  man  collectively,  as  a  society, 
has  not  achieved  much  more  coordination  than  a  star- 
fish. 

A  starfish  is  a  fairly  well  organized  animal,  yet  it 
lacks  coordination  between  its  different  members. 
When  a  starfish  is  turned  on  its  back,  two  arms  may 
pull  in  one  direction  while  the  other  three  pull  in  an- 
other. Or  all  five  arms  may  pull  away  from  each 
other  in  five  different  directions.  It  thrashes  about  in 
this  manner  until  one  arm,  or  a  certain  combination 
of  arms,  happens  to  pull  a  little  stronger  than  the 
others.  Yes,  the  starfish  finally  does  get  itself  pulled 
right-side-up  again,  but  not  in  a  planned  direction.  It 
gets  about  by  very  haphazard  means. 

As  a  society,  so  far,  we  have  been  progressing  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  a  starfish.  What  we  have 
accomplished  has  been  due  more  to  change  of  circum- 
stances than  to  any  planned  direction.  Yet,  this  awk- 
ward situation  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

Our  telephone  system  is  an  example  of  what  we 
are  able  to  accomplish  when  we  apply  our  knowledge 
and  resources  in  achieving  a  predetermined  goal. 
That  this  method  works  is  proved  when  we  pick  up 
the  telephone  receiver  in  our  home  and  dial  a  number. 

Our  scientists  and  engineers  have  the  know-how  to 
analyze  conditions  and  make  use  of  this  knowledge 
when  deciding  on  a  course  of  action  that  will  most 
probably  result  in  desired  achievements  for  society  as 
a  whole. 

When  the  benefit  of  this  course  of  action  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  different  members  of  our  society,  we 
are  then  able  to  follow  the  plans  and  directions  of  a 
central  unit.  But,  as  it  is,  there  are  usually  so  many 
divergent  special  interests  involved  that  we  cannot  all 
agree  on  the  direction  society  shall  take.  We  have 
the  know-how  but  not  the  know-what. 

Consequently,  we  find  each  unit  of  our  society  pull- 


ing in  a  different  direction.  For  instance,  each  labor 
union  is  pulling  toward  higher  wages  for  its  own 
members ;  big  business  toward  higher  profits  for  it- 
self; the  consumer  toward  lower  prices;  and  there  is 
government  interference  in  all  phases.  It  is  impossi- 
ble by  this  method  for  all  to  gain  their  objective,  or 
for  any  one  group  to  be  fully  successful. 

Men,  accepted  by  the  public  as  authorities,  make 
contradictory  statements  which  are,  at  best,  nothing 
more  than  their  own  personal  opinions.  This  causes 
public  opinion  to  be  divided  and  divergent.  What 
kind  of  a  locomotive  would  we  be  able  to  build  by  this 
method  ?  A  locomotive  designer  may  have  his  per- 
sonal opinions  on  other  subjects,  but  when  he  designs 
a  locomotive  he  relies  upon  facts  and  exact  measure- 
ments. The  proposed  function  of  the  locomotive,  plus 
the  accumulation  of  facts  pertaining  to  it,  determines 
the  design.  The  minute  details  must  be  worked  out 
to  conform  with  the  over-all  plan. 

Re-design  Social  Mechanism 

Our  present  social  structure  is  broken  up  into  little 
units,  each  of  which  is  attempting  a  design  to  con- 
form to  its  beliefs  and  desires,  while  an  over-all  plan 
for  the  operation  of  our  whole  society  is  entirely  lack- 
ing among  our  present  political  leaders.  What  kind 
of  social  mechanism  can  we  expect  when  all  of  these 
uncoordinated  parts  are  put  together?  Not  a  func- 
tional machine,  surely. 

Our  very  lives  today  depend  upon  the  continued 
operation  of  our  agriculture,  industry,  transportation, 
and  communication  on  all  the  flow-lines  of  our  civili- 
zation. Very  few  people,  even  in  isolated  rural  spots, 
could  survive  for  long  a  complete  shut-down  of  our 
flow-lines.  In  our  complex  society,  we  cannot  depend 
upon  the  slow  and  awkward  techniques  that  are  per- 
missible for  a  starfish.  If  enough  people  want  to,  we 
can  go  on  from  here  toward  a  greater  civilization 
than  the  world  has  ever  seen,  but  we  can  do  so  only 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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T  IS  quite  obvious  from  the  Congressman's  letter,  which 
appears  on  the  opposite  page,  that  a  designed  direction 

of  national  operations  cannot  be  attained  if  the  countries 
of  America  permit  business  and  party  politics  to  dominate 
their  social  mechanism. 

The  structure  of  North  America  demands  that  we  North 
Americans  abandon  the  haphazard  conflict  of  private  and 
group  interest  in  order  that  we  may  meet  the  emergency 
and  win  the  peace.     Conflicting  private  and  group  interests 
must  be  submerged  and  replaced  by  compulsory  national 
service.     We  must  abolish  production  for  profit  at  a  price 
and  substitute  in  its  place  the  engineering  design  of  produc- 
tion for  the  strategy  of  a  total  emergency. 

The  conflict  of  world  events  compels  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  install  a  scientific,  designed  direction,  now, 
before  it  is  too  late.     America  will  not  attain  total  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  resources,  all  skill,  and  equipment  of  North  Amer- 
ica as  long  as  it  permits  business,  party  politics,  labor,  farm 
bloc,  and  thousands  of  other  conflicting  group  interests  to 
dominate  the  administration  of  the  emergency  by  divided 
and  voluntary  operation. 

America  will  have  to  adopt  compulsory  national  service 
in  place  of  selling  the  emergency  to  big  business,  selling  it 
to  labor  unions,  selling  it  to  the  farmers,  selling  it  to  capital, 
and  selling  it  to  the  public  through  various  forms  of  eco- 
nomic bribery.     The  people  of  North  America  must  adopt 
national  service  as  their  part  of  the  contract  of  citizenship. 
In  this  emergency  it  is  'all  for  one  and  one  for  all.' 

As  Total  Conscription  will  eliminate  profits,  fees,  a 

commissions  no  citizen  will  get  rich  through  the  spillinj 

the  blood  of  other  citizens  in  the  defense  of  their  count 

The  Price  System  operates  on  the  basis  of  ch 

whatever  the  traffic  will  bear,  and  the  emergency 

presents  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  chiseler 

tific  operation  of  the  economy  would  automati 

inate  such  features. 

We  cannot  achieve  a  national  esprit  de  cc 

nal  efficiency  while  some  citizens  gain  weak 

advantage  in  prices,  profits,  wages,  and  ra 

expense  of  other  Americans  who  are  dyii 

Therefore,  Technocracy  proposes  th 

of  the  United  States  and  Canada  sha 

Machines,  Materiel,  and  Money  of  i 

tional  service  from  all  and  profits  t 
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Dear  Mr.  Livingston: 

I  am  Just  in  receipt  of  your  letter  together  with  the 
enclosed  statement  on  total  conscription.  Let  me  say  to 
you  that  I  have  long  advocated  the  exact  plan  which  you 
mention.  I  have  always  said  that  in  a  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency,  such  as  we  now  face,  that  every  segment 
of  our  industry  and  national  life  should  be  drafted.  I  feel 
that  every  industrialist,  every  lawyer,  doctor  and  other 
professional  men,  every  factory  worker,  every  farmer  and 
everyone  should  be  conscripted  and  serve  at  exactly  the  same 
wages  which  the  enlisted  man  receives  in  the  armed  services. 
If  such  a  system  were  in  force,  we  could  pay  for  any  war  as 
it  was  being  fought  and  posterity  would  not  be  loaded  with 
a  huge  war  debt,  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  but  my  guess  is  that 
I  may  be  the  only  one  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  who  is  willing  to  go  this  far.  I  think  there  is  absolutely 
no  chance  of  getting  legislation  of  this  kind  passed.  Judging 
from  the  mail  which  I  receive  from  people  in  my  district  and 
state,  as  well  as  a "II  over  the  United  States,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  perhaps  less  patriotism  in  this 
country  than  any  country  under  the  sun.  Daily  I  receive  letters 
from  parents  who  have  18  year  old  sons,  demanding  that  they  not 
be  drafted.  If  the  parents  happen  to  have  sons  who  are  25  years 
old,  they  demand  that  we  draft  the  18  year  olds.  We  receive 
letters  from  the  cities  demanding  that  the  prices  of  farm  products 
be  controlled  and  in  the  same  mail,  we  receive  letters  from  farmers 
demanding  that  everyone  be  controlled  but  them.  I  have  decided 
that  selfishness  governs  the  thoughts  of  almost  everyone  in  this 
country.  The  people  are  not  thinking  so  much  about  the  suffering 
and  sacrifices  made  by  the  boys  in  Korea  as  they  are  about  the  fat 
benefits  they  can  take  advantage  of  during  a  time  of  national 
emergency. 

I  appreciate  your  calling  this  matter  to  may  attention  but  I  must 
frankly  admit  that  I  am  discouraged  with  the  outlook. 

I  thank  you  for  writing  me  and  you  may  be  assured  that  I  shall 
appreciate  hearing  from  you  at  any  time. 


With  all  good  wishes, 


CUivk 
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UNPROFITABLE  FOR  BUSINESS 

JOHANNESBURG,  South  Africa,  (UP)— South 
Africa  will  be  able  to  produce  most  of  the  bags  and 
twine  and  a  great  deal  of  the  paper  it  requires  when 
a  startling  plant,  called  cotine,  which  yields  fibers  for 
these  and  other  uses,  is  grown  here. 

Tests  by  the  Shirley  Institute  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, have  proved  its  reliability  and  it  will  be  grown 
in  South  Africa  as  soon  as  government  sanction  is 
obtained  for  importation  of  the  seed.  Every  part  of 
the  plant  is,  in  fact,  useful,  and  even  oil  from  the  seed 
is  edible. 

The  plant  can  be  grown  anywhere  up  to  2000  feet 
above  sea  level,  needs  no  watering  and  fertilizes  itself 
with  its  own  leaves.  An  estimated  174,000  plants  can 
be  grown  to  an  acre,  and  one  acre  produces  800 
pounds  of  cotine,  compared  to  the  150  pounds  per 
acre  yield  of  cotton. 

Cotine  takes  four  months  to  grow  and  each  plant 
lives  for  about  10  years.  By  the  fourth  year,  the  plant 
quadruples  in  size,  and  it  maintains  that  stature  until 
it  dies.  Its  production  costs  here  are 'only  2y^d  (3 
cents  a  pound). 


RAILROADS  WON'T  LIKE  IT 

PITTSBURGH.— Pittsburgh  Consolidated  Coal 
Co.  today  disclosed  a  plan  to  transport  coal  through 
pipelines.  The  company,  which  is  the  world's  largest 
commercial  producer  of  bituminous  coal,  announced 
it  will  build  a  demonstration  size  pipe  line  system  in 
Eastern  Ohio  to  move  coal  as  a  slurry. 

After  being  mined  the  coal  will  be  washed  and 
crushed  to  a  fine  size.  Then  it  will  be  mixed  with 
water  to  form  a  slurry  which  will  be  fed  into  the  pipe 
line  under  pressure  by  means  of  pumps  especially  de- 
signed for  that  purpose.  Equipment  at  the  end  of  the 
line  will  remove  the  coal  and  dry  it.  The  system, 
which  will  handle  several  thousands  of  tons  daily,  will 
be  operated  continuously. 


SCIENCE  DETECTS  FLAWS 

A  dye  that  acts  like  a  blotting  paper  to  detect  al- 
most invisible  cracks  in  metal  is  high  on  the  new  prod- 
ucts list.  In  Hawthorne,  Cal.,  Northrop  Aircraft, 
Inc.,  developed  the  method  for  detecting  flaws  and 
cracks  in  precision  metal  parts.  It  works  with  three 
liquids.  A  red  dye  is  spread  on  the  metal,  it  is  re- 
moved with  the  second  liquid,  and  the  third  liquid  is 
spread  on  the  metal  to  form  a  white  coating.  The 
red  dye  has  high  capillarity  and  low  surface  tension 
and  as  a  consequence,  it  tends  to  flow  into  the  smallest 
cracks  and  flaws. 


NO  MORE  SECTION  HANDS 

There  is  little  need  for  section-hands  anymore  be- 
cause the  railroads'  new  stone  ballast  cleaning  ma- 
chine works  along  the  track  on  its  own  power,  scoop- 
ing up  the  ballast  to  a  depth  of  14  to  18  inches,  shak- 
ing it  clean  through  a  vibrating  screen  and  shooting 
the  dirt  out  beyond  the  tracks. 

This  new  machine  does  the  work  better  and  faster 
than  older  methods  and  is  another  example  of  scien- 
tific achievement  building  a  more  efficient  transporta- 
tion system  with  less  human  toil. 


PRODUCTION  UP,  RESERVES  DOWN 

NEW  YORK.- — The  American  Petroleum  Institute 
reports  that  world  production  of  crude  oil  set  a  new 
record  in  1950.  Total  global  production  was  an  esti- 
mated 3,786,000,000  barrels,  350  million  barrels  higher 
than  in  1948,  the  previous  record  year. 

Most  of  the  increase  came  from  wells  outside 
the  United  States.  American  production  totaled 
1,973,000,000  barrels.  U.  S.  ranking  in  crude  pro- 
duction dropped  2  points  in  1950.  It  produced  52  per 
cent  of  the  world  output,  compared  with  63  per  cent 
in  1946. 
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GETTING  READY  FOR  THE  'KILL' 

Year-end  inventories  held  by  manufacturers  were 
estimated  at  $33.9  billion,  indicating  an  advance  of 
$4.9  billion  for  the  year.  (During  1949  inventory 
values  had  declined  $3.4  billion.)  The  1950  inven- 
tory rise  was  continuous  over  the  year,  but  the  sharp- 
est advance — amounting  to  $3.5  billion — occurred  in 
the  first  quarter  after  the  start  of  the  Korean  War. 

Higher  prices  accounted  in  large  measure  for  the 
larger  inventory  book  values,  but  there  was  also  a 
substantial  accumulation  in  the  quantity  of  goods  held 
in  stock. 

The  December  31  values  of  inventories  reflected 
nearly  a  billion  dollar  increase  from  November.  This 
rise  was  persuasive  and  reflected  higher  book  values 
of  inventories  in  all  of  the  component  industries. 


PROBLEM:    DISTRIBUTION 

The  emergency  confronting  the  nation  raises  the 
question  of  our  capacity  to  produce  and  the  possibili- 
ties for  expanding  this  capacity. 

A  rough  idea  as  to  how  much  we  can  increase  our 
total  agricultural  output  over  present  levels  may  be 
had  by  referring  to  records  of  our  past  performance 
in  this  respect. 

America's  farmers  responded  to  the  unprecedented 
demands  of  World  War  II  by  turning  out  28  per  cent 
more  products  in  1944  than  in  1939.  The  all-time 
record  output  of  1948  represented  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 31  per  cent  over  1931,  the  highest  pre- 
World  War  II  figure.  The  1948  production  record 
was  achieved  with  4  per  cent  fewer  farm  workers  and 
2.3  per  cent  less  acreage  than  were  used  in  1931. 


BUSINESS  KNOWS  NO  ENEMIES 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  submitted  to 
Congress  a  report  on  'International  Cartels  in  the  Al- 
kali Industry.' 

The  report  deals  with  the  nature,  extent  and  effects 
of  international  agreements  concerning  baking  soda, 
soda  ash  and  caustic  soda,  to  which  organized  groups 
of  European  and  American  producers  of  alkali  were 
parties  from  1924  to  1946.  Information  for  the  re- 
port was  obtained  from  the  Commission's  files. 

The  report  traces  the  steps  by  which  the  United 
States  Alkali  Export  Association,  Inc.,  first  competed 
for  several  years  with  the  cartelized  European  alkali 
manufacturers  and  later,  through  a  series  of  under- 
standings and  agreements,  cooperated  increasingly  to 


divide  world  markets,  establish  quotas,  fix  prices,  and 
restrain  competition. 

Under  these  agreements,  exclusive  markets  were 
assigned  to  the  various  parties.  In  each  such  market 
the  holders  of  the  exclusive  privilege  enjoyed  a  mo- 
nopoly protected  by  the  mutual  agreement  that  'each 
party  shall  use  its  best  endeavors  to  prevent  shipments 
from  its  exclusive  market  to  markets  exclusive  to 
other  parties.'  Other  markets  were  designated  as 
'joint'  markets,  in  which  prices  were  fixed  and  sales 
were  shared  in  accordance  with  quotas  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties. 


REFUGEES  OF  'FREEDOM' 

P  U  S  A  N,  Korea — (U.P. ) — The  Korean  govern- 
ment estimated  that  nearly  half  of  South  Korea's 
20,000,000  inhabitants  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  war  and  have  become  refugees. 

So  far,  4,357,381  Koreans  have  registered  with  the 
Korean  Social  Affairs  ministry  as  refugees.  An  even 
greater  number  remain  unregistered,  the  ministry  es- 
timated. Many  of  the  refugees  have  contracted  small- 
pox, typhoid  fever  or  pneumonia,  the  ministry  said. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ALL! 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  completed  another 
year's  survey  of  consumer  finances  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  one  of  the  interesting  facts  re- 
vealed by  this  thorough  study  is  that  91  per  cent  of 
the  American  people  have  no  stake  whatsoever  in 
business.  They  do  not  hold  any  common  or  preferred 
shares  in  any  corporation  open  to  investment  by  the 
public.  This  report  shows  that  the  economic  system 
of  'free  enterprise'  is  controlled  and  operated  by  a  mi- 
nority, and  any  statements  to  the  contrary  are  mis- 
leading and  inaccurate. 


WHAT  IS  LOYALTY? 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

people,  and  all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their 
authority,  and  instituted  for  their  benefit,  and  that 
they  have  at  all  times  an  undeniable  and  indefeasible 
right  to  alter  their  form  of  government  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  may  think  expedient"  .  .  .  Under  that 
gospel,  the  citizen  who  thinks  he  sees  the  common- 
wealth's political  clothes  are  worn  out,  and  yet  holds 
his  peace,  and  does  not  agitate  for  a  new  suit,  is  dis- 
loyal ;  he  is  a  traitor.' 
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Decline  of  American  Intelligence 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 


Superficially  at  least,  this  condition  appears  to  he 
highly  alarming  with  respect  to  the  future  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  and  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  it  will  become  disastrous.  Our  so-called  democ- 
racy tends  to  promote  into  prominence  those  individ- 
uals whose  intelligence  is  not  above  the  average,  but 
who  have  the  wherewithal  or  ability  to  show  them- 
selves off  to  a  little  better  advantage  in  some  minor 
capacity  ;  or  who  happen  to  be  more  lucky  than  the 
average.  .For  example,  the  celebrity  may  have  inher- 
ited a  throat  structure  which  permits  of  a  better  sing- 
ing voice,  or  is  a  little  more  unerring  in  batting  a 
baseball,  or  a  little  more  adept  at  pitching  halls  that 
get  missed  by  the  batter,  or  has  facial  or  other  phys- 
ical features  which  appeal  to  the  public,  or  can  put 
more  oratorical  fire  and  pathos  into  speeches  that 
somebody  else  writes.  A  happy  possession  of  some 
one  of  these  traits,  along  with  a  lucky  break  in  pro- 
motional publicity,  and  the  person  becomes  an  Amer- 
ican celebrity. 

Need  For  New  Social  Concept 

In  contrast,  the  person  who  has  real  ability,  par- 
ticularly intellectual  ability,  is  suppresse  1.  If  he  is 
lucky,  he  may  become  one  of  the  ghost  writers  for 
some  moron  who  is  in  the  spotlight.  Otherwise,  he 
will  probably  'beat  his  brains  out'  trying  to  'get  ahead' 
in  the  Price  System,  under  the  illusion  that  society 
rewards  those  who  are  worthy.  Eventually,  in  dis- 
gust, he  may  sell  out  to  some  business  or  political 
racketeer  who  has  use  for  his  particular  ability,  or  he 
may  give  up  and  sink  into  mediocrity.  Fortunately, 
there  is  still  more  of  this  real  ability  in  America  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  Given  an  opportunity,  it  may 
yet  arise  and  save  this  nation  from  social  disaster. 
But,  in  sight,  there  is  no  obvious  opportunity  for  it  to 
rise.  At  this  time,  if  any  should  succeed  in  arising 
above  the  level  of  mediocrity,  there  are  plenty  of  blus- 
tering  bullies,  like  Joseph  McCarthy  for  example,  to 
turn  the  wrath  of  the  people  against  them,  merely  by 
pointing  the  finger  of  suspicion  and  'making  loud 
with  the  words.'  If  said  person  is  not  a  good  Ro- 
man Catholic,  he  is  in  grave  danger  of  being  hauled 
before  some  tribunal  of  the  American  Inquisition  on 
some  trumped-up  charge. 


In  presenting  this  dark  picture,  we  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  be  pessimistic  ;  rather,  we  are,  trying  to  make 
it  look  brighter  than  it  actually  is.  The  urgency  of 
tlie  situation  demands  a  straight  and  clear  exposure 
of  the  reality  that  exists,  net  statements  of  subjective 
hopes  and  despairs.  Technocracy,  in  making  its  anal- 
yses and  projections,  must  deal  with  facts  and  proba- 
bilities  as  they  are.  Our  job  is  to  size  up  the  problem 
and  then  work  out  the  most  favorable  solution  to  it 
in  the  light  of  the  future  welfare  of  this  Continent 
and  its  inhabitants.  For  better  or  for  worse.  Tech- 
nocracy has  taken  on  the  welfare  of  North  America 
and  its  inhahitar.ts  as  its  only  major  concern.  If 
America  is  to  become  great,  or  even  become  a  fit  place 
on  which  to  dwell,  it  will  depend  entirely  on  whether 
or  not  Technocracy  succeeds  with  its  program.  No 
other  organization  has  an  adequate  social  concept. 

No  other  organization  has  the  combination  of  stra- 
tegic vision,  integrity,  technological  know-what  as  well 
as  know-how,  and  stubborn  devotion  to  a  self- 
appointed  task  as  has  Technocracy,  through  the  guid- 
ance of  its  founder  and  Director-in-Chief,  Howard 
Scott.  Many  times,  it  would  have  been  much  easier 
from  a  personal  advantage  standpoint,  to  give  up  than 
to  go  ahead  ;  for,  the  rewards  have  been  few  and  the 
disdain  great.  Few  people  are  so  lonely  as  those  with 
a  great  idea  for  advancing  the  general  welfare.  A 
Public  Enemy  Number  One,  in  the  form  of  a  notori- 
ous bandit,  is  far  more  popular,  gets  far  more  pub- 
licity, and  is  far  more  respected  by  the  'good  people." 

Technocracy's  social  design  w  o  u  1  d  provide  the 
maximum  of  results  on  this  Continent  with  a  mini- 
mum requirement  of  high  intelligence.  Once  a  gen- 
eral strategy  is  laid  out,  it  requires  no  more  basic  in- 
telligence to  organize  an  operation  for  the  whole  Con- 
tinent than  it  does  to  organize  an  operation  for  a 
small  community.  Thus,  the  number  of  people  who 
would  have  to  figure  out  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
would  not  be  many.  Once  the  persons  of  superior 
ability  were  cleansed  of  their  Price  System  aspirations 
and  elevated  to  key  functional  jobs  in  the  system, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  enough  of  them  to 
handle  the  functions  involved.  There  are  also  plenty 
of  technically-trained  Americans  to  handle  the  purely 
technical  features  of  the  Continental  operation,  once 
these  features  were  streamlined  and  standardized.  It 
requires  less  superior  intelligence  to  operate  a  social 
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system  under  conditions  of  abundance  than  it  does 
under  conditions  of  scarcity,  but  this  intelligence  must 
be  more  strategically  placed.  America's  present  de- 
veloping impasse  is  not  to  be  blamed  entirely  on  tbe 
decline  in  general  intelligence;  it  is  in  part  due  to  tbe 
impossible  strategy  of  trying  to  operate  a  potential 
abundance  under  tbe  rules  of  scarcity.  This  would  be 
a  hopeless  task  for  a  population  of  mental  giants,  so 
it  is  foolish  to  expect  any  worthwhile  results  from 
such  men  as  those  in  positions  of  leadership  today. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  alternatives  for  North 
America  under  the  Price  System — a  nice  big  war,  or 
a  big  awful  depression.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
which  of  these  our  Price  System  leaders  prefer;  the 
only  controversy  is  whether  to  have  the  nice  big  war 
in  Asia  or  in  Europe. 

Another  Alternative 

There  is,  of  course,  another  alternative,  but  not  un- 
der the  Trice  System.  This  is  tbe  transition  into  a 
social  system  of  abundance  and  freedom  from  toil. 
The  'little'  people — the  great  majority — are  important 
in  this  transition,  mainly  because  they  must  give 
their  consent  to  having  abundance  provided  for  them. 
But  they  will  not  consent  readily,  for,  to  accept  a  new 
situation  and  adjust  to  it  requires  more  intellectual 
courage  than  they  are  accustomed  to  display,  even 
though  the  new  situation  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment over  what  they  have.  Once  a  Technate  is  in- 
stalled and  placed  in  operation,  the  intellectual  strain 
on  the  people  will  be  much  reduced.  There  will  not 
he  the  huge  number  of  separate  problems,  requiring 
-mmerous  separate  decisions,  that  now  prevail  under 
the  semi-anarchic  conditions  of  the  American  Price 
System.  The  biggest  problem  they  wdll  have  is  decid- 
ing what  to  do  with  themselves  ;  but,  even  here,  su- 
perior intellects  will  be  available  to  devise  simple 
recreational  interests  and  activities  for  them. 

Once  the  Trice  System,  with  its  strictures  and  its  in- 
verted incentives,  is  abolished  from  the  Continent,  there 
:s  a  good  chance  that  a  reversal  will  develop  in  the  trend 
of  American  intelligence — that  it  will  begin  to  im- 
prove instead  of  continue  to  decline.  Ample  knowl- 
edge as  to  how  the  intelligence  of  the  race  can  be  im- 
proved is  available.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  dras- 
tic application  of  this  knowledge  will  he  required; 
but,  if  the  natural  trend  plus  purposive  education  does 
not  produce  significant  results,  more  effective  means 
can  be  quietly  and  unobtrusively  introduced. 

Once  the  more  intelligent  people  are  not  penalized 


for  having  larger  numbers  of  children,  and  are  not  so- 
cially regimented  in  a  manner  favoring  few  children 
or  none,  this  categorv  may  begin  to  increase  in  num- 
bers, especially  if  they  are  encouraged  to  do  so  with 
educational  enlightenment  and  social  rewards.  On  the 
other  extreme,  those  of  least  intelligence  must  be  pre- 
vented from  increasing  their  kind.  The  Technate  will 
not  place  a  premium  upon  moronity,  as  does  the  I 'rice- 
System  ;  rather,  it  will  encourage  the  production  of 
the  more  intellectually  agile  and  clear-thinking  types 
Technocracy  favors  the  planned  arrival  of  the  Fittest, 
in  contrast  to  the  mere  survival  of  the  fittest,  particu- 
larly where  the  latter  operates  in  an  environment,  as 
in  America  today,  where  the  fittest  must  have  behavior 
characteristics  which  most  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  louse. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a  Technate  should  be, 
and  must  be,  established  on  this  Continent,  but  none 
is  more  outstanding  nor  more  urgent  than  the  need  for 
salvaging  enough  intelligence  from  the  existing  popu- 
lation to  permit  that  population  to  survive.  Technoc- 
racy takes  for  granted  that  the  present  North  Amer- 
ican people  are  worth  saving  for  North  America ;  not 
that  we  think  they  are  in  any  way  superior  to  other 
people,  but  because  they  are  the  people  who  have  be- 
come established  here  and  we  are  members  of  that 
population.  This  is  our  Continent  and  our  home,  and 
these  are  our  people. 

Therefore,  without  hope  of  personal  reward,  or 
even  favorable  social  recognition,  Technocrats  all  over 
tbe  North  American  Continent  are  working  relent- 
lessly to  promulgate  a  program  of  social  operations 
that  will,  among  other  things,  halt  the  decline  of  su- 
perior ability  among  the  people  and  will  eventually  de- 
velop a  population  of  people  befitting  this,  the  greatest 
Continent  on  earth. 

— Wilton  Iz'ic. 

CLEVELAND  SALUTES  TECHNOLOGISTS 

Tbe  1951  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  was  held  in  Cleveland. 
(  her  10,000  of  the  nation's  leading  scientists  and  en- 
gineers gathered  there  to  present  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  their  field.  Over  one-thousand  pieces  of 
'Technocracy  Briefs,"  with  the  title  'We  Can  Have 
Abundance  Now'  were  distributed  to  the  scientists 
attending.  The  message  on  the  publication  was:  'Sec- 
tion 15.  R.  1).  8141,  Technocracy  Inc.  salutes  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. The  scientists  and  engineers  of  today  will  be  the 
Statesmen  of  Tomorrow.     Think,  North  Americans.' 
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Sacrificed  For  Profits 


While  government  officials  clamor  for  sacrifices  from  the  American 
people,  business  enterprise  continues  to  destroy  America's  resources 
for  the  sake  of  profits.  Technocracy  urges  the  conscription  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Continent  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency,  with  serv- 
ice from  all,  and  profits  to  none. 


IN  NO  OTHER  geographical  area  has  there  been 
as  much  wanton  destruction  of  resources  and  de- 
liberate withholding  of  efficiency  as  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  While  generations  of  Americans 
have  witnessed  a  rapid  social  and  industrial  develop- 
ment from  an  agrarian  to  a  high-energy  civilization, 
they  have  also  observed  a  mode  of  operation  which 
ruthlessly  ravaged  the  minerals  and  natural  resources 
of  the  land.  World  War  II  brought  about  a  greater 
drain  on  our  non-replaceable  resources  than  any  other 
period  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  This  has 
been  done  by  business  enterprise  for  the  sake  of 
profits  with  no  consideration  given  to  the  conse- 
quences that  must  inevitably  follow.  It  is  obvious 
that,  in  order  to  survive,  the  Price  System  must  con- 
tinue to  destroy  our  American  heritage  at  an  ever  in- 
creasing rate. 

The  inefficient  use  of  our  resources  by  business 
methods  has  brought  about  a  condition  which  con- 
cerns the  future  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Conti- 
nent. It  is  agreed,  even  among  mineral  'experts'  that 
the  resource  position  of  the  Continental  United  States 
has  reached  a  critical  stage.  The  seriousness  of  the 
situation  becomes  more  evident  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  of  the  known  resources  in 
the  States  we  have  already  depleted  60  percent  of  the 
copper,  78  percent  of  the  bauxite,  and  70  percent  of 
the  chromium,  etc.  By  now  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  the  mere  issuance  of 
directives  on  the  part  of  the  government  while  'free 
enterprise'  is  allowed  to  continue  to  destroy  America's 
resources. 

For  our  own  social  well-being  we  must  become 
aware  of  the  indiscriminate  utilization  of  the  natural 
and  mineral  resources  by  the  present  method  of  oper- 
ation. It  would  be  to  the  interest  of  society  to  con- 
sume all  non-replaceable  resources  in  a  sparing  man- 
ner. One  example  of  the  unwise  use  of  a  vital  non- 
metallic  mineral  is  fluorspar.     Hardly  a  ton  of  open 
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hearth  steel  is  produced  which  does  not  account  for 
several  pounds  of  this  raw  material.  Without  it  we 
could  not  sustain  a  high-energy  mechanism  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Yet,  with  the  understanding  of 
this  fact,  business  interests  have  f  o  u  n  d  ways  and 
means  to  use  fluorspar  needlessly  in  many  products, 
from  ceramics  to  abrasives.  In  other  words,  business 
is  concerned  with  increased  markets  and  greater  prof- 
its ;  'the  public  be  damned.' 

Inside  the  continental  United  States  we  receive 
fluorspar  from  one  relatively  small  area  in  southern 
Illinois,  and  one  in  northeastern  Kentucky.  In  this 
region  are  the  most  heavily  mined  deposits  in  the 
world.  To  repeat,  fluorspar  is  one  of  our  most  crit- 
ical non-metallic  minerals,  and  government  agencies 
interested  in  stockpiling  it  along  with  other  strategic 
minerals  and  ores  have  estimated  a  known  supply  suf- 
ficient for  about  50  years  at  the  current  rate  of  con- 
sumption. The  easy  days  of  'spar'  mining  are  over, 
which  means  the  energy  costs  of  getting  it  out  of  the 
ground  are  increasing.  While  business  enterprise  may 
concern  itself  with  increasing  costs  in  production  of 
the  mineral,  it  does  not  concern  itself  in  the  least 
about  where  we  shall  get  our  fluorspar  in  the  future. 

Business  Withholds  Progress 

Because  of  interference  by  business  expediency 
many  beneficial  inventions  and  discoveries  are  with- 
held from  the  people.  It  would  not  be  good  business 
to  put  something  on  the  market  which  would  inter- 
fere with  an  established  lucrative  racket.  In  order  to 
prevent  such  a  thing  from  happening,  the  business  in- 
terests, along  with  other  pressure  groups,  maintain 
their  advantageous  position  by  controlling  all  avenues 
of  the  market. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  research  director  of  a  lumber 
mill  in  Xew  Hampshire  outlined  methods  for  a  low- 
cost,  high-quality  synthetic  lumber  made  with  pressed 
saw-dust  and  wood  shavings  bonded  with  a  synthetic 
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resin.  This  lumber  could  be  produced  from  logs  or 
wood  which  lumber  operators  now  consider  to  be 
either  inferior  or  completely  unusable.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  houses  (could  be  used  for  prefabs)  syn- 
thetic lumber  would  require  less  man-hours  of  labor 
to  produce;  cost  less  than  conventional  lumber  or  ply- 
wood ;  and  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  because  of  its 
lightness.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  to  what  extent  the 
lumber  producers,  construction  contractors,  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  other  affected  interests  would  go  to 
prevent  the  use  of  this  type  of  lumber,  although  it 
would  be  to  the  public's  welfare  to  use  it. 

The  advantages  of  synthetic  lumber  are  numerous. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  in  producing  lumber  for 
buildings,  furniture  and  other  purposes,  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  wood  in  the  log  reaches  the  consumer, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  this  30  percent  is  often 
of  inferior  quality.  Practically  all  of  this  tremendous 
waste  could  be  utilized  in  the  production  of  synthetic 
lumber. 

We  get  some  idea  of  the  ruthlessness  of  Price  Sys- 
tem methods  in  the  destruction  of  our  resources  when 
we  realize  that  only  50  percent  of  the  trees  cut  in  the 
United  States  are  being  replaced  by  new  plantings. 
For  the  lack  of  watersheds,  over  four  billion  tons  of 
top  soil  are  being  washed  away  each  year.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  synthetic  lumber  process  would  be  a 
tremendous  saving  to  our  dwindling  lumber  supply. 
Of  course,  a  conservation  program  in  accord  with  the 
dynamics  of  nature  would  be  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem, but  as  long  as  business  finds  it  profitable  our  re- 
source supply  will  be  depleted  at  an  ever  increasing 
rate. 

For  years  business  enterprise  has  sabotaged  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project.  While  there 
are  still  those  interests  which  oppose  the  project,  the 
pendulum  has  swung  in  the  other  direction.  For  in- 
stance, Charles  E.  Wilson,  defense  'mobilizer,'  for- 
merly against  the  project,  declares : 

'The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway — in  addition  to  its 
undoubted  general  contribution  to  our  transpor- 
tation system — is  essential  if  we  are  to  put  our 
steel  production — which  is  to  say  our  entire  mo- 
bilization effort — on  a  secure  and  solid  founda- 
tion.' 

The  fact  that  the  Mesabi  and  other  ranges  of  the 
United  States  cannot  provide  the  steel  industry  with 
a  sufficient  supply  of  high-grade  iron  ore  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  consumption,  has  brought  home  to  business 
interests  that  the  economy  cannot  operate  for  an  in- 
definite time  without  an  adequate  supply  of  iron  ore. 


Erosion  destroyed  this  hillside  orchard  in  a  few  short 
years.  From  this  picture  we  get  some  idea  of  the 
ruthlessness  of  Price  System  methods  in  destroying 
our   natural   resources.      (Photo — Courtesy   U.  S.  D.  A.) 

Because  of  the  dwindling  supply  here,  and  the  availa- 
bility of  huge  deposits  of  iron  in  Labrador,  business 
has  found  it  expedient  now  to  favor  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  project  as  a  means  of  maintaining  its  advan- 
tageous position. 

Although  the  construction  of  the  seaway  will  bring 
about  more  social  change  by  lowering  the  energy  costs 
of  transportation,  opening  new  mines  of  iron  ore,  and 
increasing  power  output,  it  does  not  mean  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  derive  the  benefits  from  this  under- 
taking. Already  political-business  interests  are  fight- 
ing over  the  spoils.  While  appearing  before  the  House 
Public  Service  Committee  in  Washington  recently. 
John  E.  Burton,  chairman  of  the  Xew  York  State 
Power  Authority,  made  the  following  statement: 
'We  would  expect  to  do  this   (construction  of 

the   seaway)    in   complete   co-operation   and  joint 

supervision  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission 

and  the  Army  Engineers. 

'In  this  manner  the  Federal  government  would 

be    relieved   of   all   power  project  cost    from   the 

start.' 

Under  Air.  Burton's  proposition  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  construct  the  power  phase  of  the  proj- 
ect and  turn  it  over  to  the  State  of  Xew  York,  with 
the   state   reimbursing   the   government   over   a   period 
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of  years.  This  proposal  would  make  it  easier  for  the 
private  utilities  to  deal  with  the  state  politicians,  to 
prevent  government  competition  with  private  interest, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  New  York  State  with 
a  political  plum.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possihle  for 
private  business  to  withhold  the  advantages  that  could 
be  derived  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

From  a  social  point  of  view  it  is  the  concern  of 
every  person  on  the  North  American  Continent  that 
the  natural  resources  be  utilized  with  a  minimum  of 
wastage  and  the  maximum  of  efficiency.  As  we  pre- 
viously stated,  this  cannot  be  done  under  a  Price  Sys- 
tem with  the  squandering  of  resources  for  maximum 
profits.  Therefore,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
American  citizen  to  demand  a  method  of  social  oper- 
ation which  will  work  in  accord  with  the  dynamics  of 
nature  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  citizens. 

Technocracy  presents  the  technological  design  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  solving  this  intolerable  situ- 
ation, brought  about  by  political-business  expediency 
and  interference  under  the  Price  System.  In  a  Tech- 
nate  the  incentive  for  profits,  as  we  know  it  today, 
would  no  longer  exist.  The  total  resource-industrial 
capacity  of  the  Continent  would  be  coordinated  and 
operated  along  technological  lines  to  conserve  non- 
replaceable  resources  and  develop  the  lowest  energy 
cost  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  abundance. 
This  could  be  done  in  a  Technate  since  there  would 
be  no  limitations  to  the  scientific  method  of  operat- 
ing the  social  mechanism,  outside  of  the  physical  re- 
sources of  the  Continent.  We  are  convinced  that 
Technocracy  has  the  social  design  which  deserves 
further  investigation  by  those  Americans  who  are 
concerned  with  the  present  as  well  as  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

— Clyde  Wilson. 


ELIMINATES  HUMAN   TOIL 

A  new  Pavement  Cutter,  designed  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  inconvenience  caused  by  necessary  street 
openings  for  the  repair  of  water  mains  or  utility  lines, 
has  now  been  developed  by  the  Joy  Manufacturing 
Company.  Two  large  wheels,  carrying  subnet  tung- 
sten carbide  tipped  bits,  saw  parallel  2-inch  slots  in 
the  pavement,  18  in.  to  54  in.  apart.  The  strip  of 
paving  between  the  slots  can  then  be  removed  in 
chunks  with  a  backhoe  or  similar  equipment.  Prelim- 
inary testing  indicated  that  the  Pavement  Cutter  will 
triple  the  speed  and  halve  the  cost  of  pavement  re- 
moval.    Another  feature  of  the  machine  is  its  quiet 


operation   as   compared   to   the   line   drilling   rigs   and 
paving  breakers  that  it  replaces. 

The  15-ton  machine  is  mounted  on  four  solid  rub- 
ber tires  and  powered  by  a  75  H.  P.  gasoline  engine. 
The  Pavement  Cutter  travels  from  job  to  job  at  a 
speed  of  about  12  miles  per  hour,  in  direct  gear-drive. 
For  feeding  the  machine  while  cuttiijg,  the  hydraulic 
drive  is  provided. 


PAVEMENT  CUTTER— The  twin  cutter  saw  is  not 
fazed  by  asphalt  or  15  inches  of  concrete.  It  means 
the  pavement  chewer  will  replace  the  pick  and  shovel, 
and  the  air  hammer  with  engine-driven  power.  Why 
not?  Who  wants  to  work  anyway?  (Photo — Courtesy 
Joy  Mfg.  Co.) 


The  machine  is  said  to  be  capable  of  slotting  to 
depths  as  great  as  15  inches  in  almost  any  kind  of 
paving  material.  The  machine  can  cut  at  speeds  up 
to  4  feet  per  minute,  depending  on  thickness  and  hard- 
ness of  the  paving  material.  The  rate  of  advance 
through  8-inch  concrete  with  mesh  reinforcement  is  3 
to  4  feet  per  minute.  To  allay  dust  and  cool  bits,  a 
250  gallon  supply  of  water  is  carried  on  the  Pave- 
ment Cutter. 


U.  S.  ECONOMY  DEPENDS 
ON  WAR,  ARNOLD  SAYS 

Americans  are  fighting  a  war  for  an  unknown  pur- 
pose because  this  nation  is  running  on  a  war  economy 
and  can't  stop,  Judge  Thurman  Arnold  said  yesterday. 

Judge  Arnold,  former  United  States  assistant  at- 
torney general,  now  a  Washington  lawyer,  spoke  at 
the  Community  Church  service  in  John  Hancock 
Hall. 

"We  just  don't  know  what  it  would  do  or  what 
would  happen  if  war  should  end. 

"Our  production  system  has  gotten  ahead  of  our 
ability  to  distribute  goods.  The  only  way  we  can  keep 
up  with  production  is  to  wage  war — a  method  of  dis- 
tributing goods  when  there's  no  other  market,"  he 
said. 

—Boston  "Globe,"  March  5,  1951. 
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OPERATION  ORANGE  SHOW 

The  Gray  Fleet  Committee  of  Regional  Divisions 
11833-11834  has  planned  a  program  of  symbolization 
for  the  spring  and  summer  months.  The  first  activity 
was  Operation  Orange  Show  to  San  Bernardino  on 
March  18.  Meeting  at  the  Headquarters  of  Section 
6,  R.  D.  11834  on  Atlantic  Boulevard  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  members  registered,  visited,  and  had  coffee  and 
doughnuts  between  8:00  and  8:30  A.  M.  After  a 
short  orientation  talk  in  which  the  plans  of  the  day 
were  outlined,  the  cars  left  in  groups  of  five. 

Thirty  miles  out,  in  Ontario,  all  units  met  and  con- 
tinued the  motorcade  for  the  remaining  eighteen  miles 
to  the  Section  Headquarters  in  Colton.     After  a  de- 


licious lunch  prepared  and  served  by  the  members  of 
the  Section,  the  Los  Angeles  group  went  on  to  the 
Orange  Show..  Meeting  at  the  Section  late  in  the 
afternoon  to  motorcade  home  in  a  group,  the  Los  An- 
geles Technocrats  were  enthusiastic  about  the  success 
of  the  motorcade  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  the  day. 

MEETING  THE  EMERGENCY 

Realizing  that  the  declaration  of  a  national  emerg- 
ency by  our  President  has  made  it  mandatory  for 
Technocrats  to  apprise  the  general  public  of  Technoc- 
racy's program  of  Total  Conscription,  members  of 
Section  1,  R.  D.  12247,  Everett,  Wash.,  have  by  this 


One  of  the  outstanding  events 
of  the  year,  the  Gray  Fleet 
units  and  Motorcycle  Corps 
symbolization  tactics  to  the 
Orange  Show  in  San  Bernar- 
dino. Pictured  is  a  portion 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Gray 
Fleet,  lined  up  in  motorcade 
formation  while  on  its  way 
to  observe  and  participate  in 
the  Orange  Show  activities. 
(Techphotos  by  Phebus). 
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One  of  Calgary's  Official  Gray  Cars  with  Sound  Unit 
in  front  of  the  Ice  Palace  at  the  Banff  Winter  Car- 
nival. 


time  completed  their  goal  of  distributing  15,000  'Tech- 
nocracy Briefs,'  explaining  the  program  to  the  citizens 
in  their  immediate  vicinity.  At  the  January  Member- 
ship meeting  the  Members  pledged  the   cost   of  the 


project  and  volunteered  man-hours  that  were  required 
to  complete  it. 

WINNIPEG  STARTS  FARAD  GROUP 

In  spite  of  high  water  that  forced  the  evacuation 
of  the  Section  Headquarters  for  several  months  in 
1950,  the  Winnipeg  Section  has  an 'excellent  record 
of  functions  accomplished.  Included  in  the  Section's 
accomplishments  are  thirty-two  Sunday  evening  film 
shows,  with  the  attendance  and  literature  sales  being 
very  high  ;  regular  public  meetings  addressed  by  local 
and  outside  Authorized  Speakers ;  literature  with  ac- 
companying letter  mailed  to  contacts  who  have  signed 
Expression-of-Interest  cards ;  and  over  seven-hundred 
special  invitations  sent  to  homes,  which  has  resulted 
in  increased  attendance  at  the  showing  of  the  educa- 
tional films.  At  present  the  Section  is  forming  a 
Youth  Group. 


BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS— Pictured  above  is  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Section  2,  R.  D.  11833,  Los  Angeles,  se- 
lected by  members  at  the  annual  membership  meeting  held  in  January.  Front  row  (left  to  right),  Ernest  Crook, 
Marjorie  Clouse,  Ethel  Crook,  Hilda  Bell,  Jessie  Barnes,  and  Donald  Clouse.  Back  row,  James  Barnes,  William 
Allen,  Lester  Mull,  William  Winchester,  and  John  Shaw.  The  Board  is  to  be  commended  as  one  of  the  most  func- 
tional in  the  Southwest  region. — (Techphoto  by  Phebus). 
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BANFF  WINTER  CARNIVAL 

Through  the  efforts  of  a  Technocrat,  Mr.  J.  I).  An- 
derson, of  Banff,  Alberta,  Can.,  Technocracy's  Sound 
Unit  played  a  leading  role  in  Banff's  Annual  Winter 
Carnival.  The  big  Kaiser  sedan,  with  sound  unit 
mounted,  was  freshly  painted  and  sported  a  new  ear- 
top  sign  urging  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  adopt  Technocracy's  blueprint  of  the 
Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel,  and 
Money,  with  service  from  all  and  profits  to  none. 


The  Gray  Fleet  Committee  of  Regional  Divisions 
11833-11834  is  shown  in  session  drawing  up  plans  for 
the  spring  and  summer  operations.  The  Committee 
has  gained  excellent  results  in  symbolizing  the  Or- 
ganization by  its  efficient  method  of  operation.  Tech- 
photo  by  Fulton). 

The  Unit  was  driven  to  Banff  by  two  Technocrats, 
Ben  Standell  and  M.  Klym  of  Calgary.  A  friend  ac- 
companying them  was  a  valuable  aid  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  'Briefs.'  Approximately  500  were  distributed 
along  the  route,  during  our  short  two  day  trip. 

The  Sound  Unit  was  in  the  center  of  the  parade 
and,  consequently,  was  seen  by  all.  The  car-top  signs 
were  closely  scrutinized  along  the  route,  and  favor- 
able comments  were  heard.  The  Unit  was  used  prin- 
cipally in  the  announcement  of  all  sports  and  games, 
and  for  calling  the  square  dances. 

We  received  favorable  mention  through  our  'mikes' 
from  the  carnival  officials,  thanking  Technocracy  for 
the  use  of  its  sound  equipment  in  helping  Banff  make 
a  success  of  its  annual  big  event.  The  only  adverse 
comment  was  by  a  high  official  who  wanted  the  Total 


Member  Ben  Standell,  of  Calgary,  is  pictured  in  front 
of  Gray  Fleet  Unit  with  mountain  range  in  the  hack- 
ground. 

Conscription  signs  covered,  as  he  did  not  approve  of 
them.  When  asked  why,  he  replied  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  did  not  like  them  in  their  advertising 
folders.  The  Unit  was  in  the  center  of  activity  and 
the  CPR  could  not  help  but  photograph  it.  When  re- 
quested to  cover  the  signs  we  refused  because  the 
message  of  Total  Conscription  is  vital  to  every  North 
American. 

As  the  crowd  watched  the  parade,  phamphlets  were 
distributed,  and  a  wonderful  job  of  symbolization 
was  done. 

■ — Marjorie  Chase. 


The  members  of  the  Penticton  (B.  C.)  Section  are  partici- 
pating in  a  regular  Study  Class  held  every  week.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Study  Class,  which  uses  Technocracy's 
Study  Course  as  a  text,  is  to  present  an  overall  view  of 
the  social  problems  on  this  Continent,  and  to  prepare  for 
an  orderly  change  in  the  future.  Such  a  course  is  given 
nowhere  outside  of  the  Organization, 
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MAN  or  STARFISH 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 

if  we  coordinate  our  efforts  and  all  go  in  one  direc- 
tion. 

While  all  parts  of  our  present  system  tend  to  pull 
in  different  directions,  remember  the  starfish.  He  fi- 
nally gets  himself  pulled  in  one  direction  or  another. 
So,  too,  we  shall  arrive  at  some  destination  ;  but  the 
chances  are  extremely  small  that  the  destination  will 
be  the  one  we  want.  Scientific  studies  of  present  day 
trends  paint  a  gloomy  picture  of  our  future,  if  we 
continue  to  use  our  present  methods  of  conflict  and 
waste  at  the  same  time  that  we  develop  our  technol- 
ogy. If  present  trends  continue,  and  they  will  unless 
we  install  a  scientific  social  machine,  we  shall  soon 
find  ourselves  in  a  condition  of  complete  chaos. 

In  our  worship  of  the  values  of  a  scarcity  economy 
we  have  given  our  economy  new  names ;  'Free  Enter- 
prise,' 'The  American  Way  of  Life,'  and  other  catch 
phrases;  but  it  is  still  the  same  old  Price  System  that 
has  been  used  for  thousands  of  years,  and  it  is  now 
as  obsolete  as  the  oxcart. 

Civilization  on  this  Continent  is  evolving  into  a 
higher  form  from  which  we  will  benefit  if  we  don't 
destroy  it  before  we  attain  it.  Man  has  always  been 
a  highly  adaptable  animal.  When  he  found  himself 
driving  an  automobile  instead  of  a  horse  and  buggy, 
he  made  hard,  flat-surfaced  roads.  When  he  found 
that  electricity  could  do  his  work  for  him  more  effi- 
ciently, he  discarded  many  of  his  hand-tool  methods. 

.Man  has  always  been  ingenious,  adapting  himself 
and  his  tools  to  the  conditions  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. Hut  now  he  is  faced  with  a  problem  which  may 
prove  to  be  too  much  for  him.  He  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  distributing  an  abundance  of  goods  and 
services.  This  is  an  entirely  new  condition  for  man, 
and  he  is  floundering  around  like  a  starfish. 

( )ur  scientists  and  engineers  have  designed  a  so- 
cial machine  which  will  perform  under  abundance, 
and  in  doing  so  will  provide  us  with  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Technocracy 
offers  you  this  blue-print.  Technocracy  points  out 
that  no  Price  System  of  any  kind  can  distribute  an 
abundance. 

What  is  Technocracy  like?  It  is  like  nothing  else 
in  operation  today.  It  is  an  entirely  new  plan  de- 
signed specifically  to  operate  our  high  energy  civiliza- 
tion under  the  new  conditions  we  have  today. 


It  has  never  been  tried  before,  because  conditions 
have  never  before  been  favorable  for  an  economy  of 
abundance.  But  the  conditions  on  this  Continent  now 
are  not  only  favorable,  they  also  require  it.  What  we 
decide  to  do  about  it  will  be  the  most  significant  event 
in  human  history — Science  or  Chaos?  Fellow  Amer- 
icans, are  you  going  to  join  Technocracy  and  prepare 
to  go  in  a  planned  direction,  or  would  you  rather  flop 
around  like  a  starfish  until  the  tide  of  social  change 
leaves  you  high  and  dry  ? 

— Isabcllc  Cox,  11734-2. 


Why  Use  Tin? 

According  to  a  news  release  of  Feb.  8  by  the  Amer- 
ican Can  Company,  because  of  our  present  dependence 
upon  outside  sources  for  tin,  considerable  research  is 
being  entered  into  with  the  view  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  tin  required  in  metal  containers.  Some 
progress  has  been  made,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
paragraph : 

"In  1941,  the  can  industry  used  41,000  gross  tons 
of  tin  to  make  25  billion  cans.  By  contrast,  in  1950, 
the  industry  used  only  31,000  tons  of  tin  to  make  33 
billion  cans." 

Further  research  indicates  that  other  materials  than 
tin  may  be  used  for  coating  the  metal  and  that  the 
percentage  of  tin  used  in  the  solder  may  be  greatly 
reduced  or,  in  some  cases,  completely  eliminated. 

Technocracy  notes  that  industry  is  interested  in 
research  where  it  is  directed  toward  cutting  costs  to 
the  manufacturers;  but,  at  the  same  time,  industry 
does  little  or  nothing  to  decrease  waste  after  the  prod- 
uct has  been  paid  for  by  the  consumer.  Rather,  the 
tendency  is  to  encourage  waste  at  this  stage.  Thus, 
more  than  thirty  billion  metal  cans  are  dumped  on  the 
trashpiles  of  this  continent  each  year  and  no  organ- 
ized effort  is  being  devoted  to  reduce  this  huge  wast- 
age of  irreplaceable  resources.  In  1950,  31,000  tons 
of  scarce  tin  and  nearly  10  percent  of  our  steel  pro- 
duction took  a  one-way  ride  to  the  dump-piles  of  the 
nation  in  the  form  of  used  tin  cans.  Waste  and  de- 
struction of  resources  are  an  essential  part  of  Price 
Svslem  operations,  and  any  effort  that  is  made  to  re- 
duce such  wastes  will  meet  with  spontaneous  resist- 
ance from  businessmen  and  politicians  all  over  the 
Continent. 

— Techno-Critic. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 


WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Amer- 
ican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  In  America 
or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of  Tech- 
nocracy Is  the  chartered  Section  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  50  members 
and  running  up  to  several  hundred.  It 
is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  sub- 
sidy or  endowments  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  voluntar- 
ily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  an- 
nual dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section.  Mem- 
bers wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an 
ancient  generic  symbol  signifying  bal- 
ance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  organization.  In  1934  How- 
ard Scott,  Director-in- Chief,  made  his 
first  Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  Continent- 
wide  membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  reviv- 
als, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  un- 
til early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  nu- 
merous other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are 
glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss 
Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technoc- 
racy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technoc- 
racy's membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races 
and  religions  which  make  up  this  Con- 
tinent. Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politici- 
ans are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife 
— so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican— you   are   welcome   in   Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlining 
Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and  insecur- 
ity on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 

Introduction   to   Technocracy  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change 15c 

Man   Hours   and   Distribution 15c 

The   Energy   Certificate   10c 

Science  vs.  Chaos  10c 

Continentalism — The   Mandate 

of  Survival    15c 

The    Culture   of   Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an  England'  ...10c 

'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way 15c 


Magazines 


The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.  25c  per 
copy;   4  issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.75. 

Technocracy  Digest,  1 166  West  Georgia 
St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  25c  per  copy; 
4  issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.75. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  117  4;th  Ave. 
4  issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.75. 

All  Three  Magazines,  one  year  (12  is- 
sues), $2.75. 
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The  Mandate  of  Survival 

THE  PROBLEM  of  United  States  and  the  Continent  of  North 
America  is  here  and  now  on  this  Continent  of  North  America.  It  is 
here  in  our  own  backyard,  not  12,000  miles  around  the  globe.  United 
States  is  a  world  power  but  how  long  will  she  continue  to  be  a  world 
power  if  she  sacrifices  and  squanders  the  national  heritage  of  her 
resources  in  capturing  the  international  profits  of  American  private 
business  around  the  world,  while  she  sabotages  the  common  good 
and  the  general  welfare  of  200  million  North  Americans  at  home? 

—HOWARD    SCOTT,    Director-in-Chief, 
TECHNOCRACY  INC. 
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IT    CAN    HAPPEN    HERE 


OVER-PRODUCTION  and  the  lack  of  arable 
land  have  produced  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  confronting  man.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple are  dying  from  direct  starvation  and  malnutrition 
because  there  are  too  many  people  in  the  world  for 
the  available  productive  land. 

The  population  of  the  world  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  over  60,000  per  day  or  at  22  million  a  year.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  only  2,600  million  acres  of 
land  adapted  to  food  production,  or  about  1  acre  per 
person.  And  American  nutritionists  calculate  2.5 
acres  are  required  for  an  adequate  diet. 

In  100  years  the  world's  population  has  increased 
from  1  billion  to  2-1/5  billion. 

The  countries  with  the  highest  rate  of  population 
include  China,  India,  Japan,  Puerto  Rico,  Philippines, 
Chile,  Mexico,  Albania,  and  Egypt — all  with  sub- 
standard living  conditions.  No  wonder  the  people  of 
these  nations  are  demanding  land  reform  and  the  na- 
tionalization of  their  resources. 

In  a  little  over  a  century  Europe's  population  has 
risen  from  100  million  to  300  million.  Without  food 
imports,  millions  of  Europeans  could  not  exist.  But, 
as  is  evident,  imports  of  food  have  not  solved  this 
problem  for  the  Europeans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  im- 
ports have  made  the  condition  more  acute. 

At  the  present  rate  of  growth  Europe's  population 
will  reach  404  million  by  1955.  On  the  continent  cf 
Europe  there  is  now  only  0.88  acre  of  arable  land 
per  person.  Unless  the  Europeans  recognize  the  situ- 
ation for  what  it  is,  they  will  be  compelled  to  face  the 
fact  that  their  standard  of  living  will  become  worse, 
not  better. 

In  Asia  the  ratio  of  population  over  arable  land 
has  become  appalling.  Japan  has  84  million  people. 
and  the  expansion  of  food  production  there  remains 
an  impossibility.  China  possesses  less  than  one-half 
acre  of  arable  land  per  person,  and  her  population  is 


being  reproduced  at  14,000  per  day.  Famines  and 
starvation  are  everyday  occurances  to  the  Asiatics. 

In  terms  of  'American  standards'  we  are  reaching 
or  have  reached  an  optimum  for  population  growth. 
During  its  short  life  the  I  nited  States  has  destroyed 
2S2  million  acres  of  crop  land.  Over  100  million 
acres  of  land  is  finished.  And  we  must  realize  that  it 
takes  1000  to  3000  years  to  bring  back  an  inch  of  top 
soil. 

Under  the  Price  System  the  land  has  been  depleted 
in  order  that  vested  interests  can  make  enormous 
profits.  Every  year  'surpluses'  of  potatoes,  corn,  cot- 
ton, apples,  etc.,  are  either  stored,  dumped,  or  sent 
abroad  to  maintain  scarcity  here  in  the  United  States. 

//  is  inherent  within  the  Price  System  to  continue 
to  destroy  our  natural  resources  at  a  high  rate  re- 
gardless of  its  effect  upon  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  present  and  future  generations  of  North  Amer- 
icans. 

It  is  obvious  the  continental  areas  of  the  world 
must  control  the  population-arable  land  ratio  or  suffer 
the  consequences.  But  there  are  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  to  prevent  a  long-term  plan  from  being  car- 
ried out.  For  instance,  Roman  Catholicism  opposes 
any  form  of  contraception.  So  do  most  of  the  relig- 
ions of  the  East.  As  long  as  people  cling  to  the  mores 
of  the  past,  and  the  given  area  in  which  they  live 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources,  they  are  doomed  to 
a  low  standard  of  living.  We  should  have  learned  the 
lesson  long  ago  that  all  the  Point-4  plans  in  the  world 
can  only  aggravate  rather  than  improve  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  those  nations  which  are  over- 
populated. 

The  mandate  of  nature  demands  that  we  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  tluit  what  is  happening  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  can  happen  here  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  We  must  realize  that  the  total  environ- 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 
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The  TRAGEDY  of  ERRORS 

It  is  high  time  that  this  country  and  this  Continent  formulated  a  na- 
tional policy  and  a  strategic  implementation  of  that  policy  which  con- 
form to  the  technological  operation  of  the  geography  and  the  re- 
sources of  this  Continent.  Unless  we  do  so  soon,  we  will  face  the 
tragedy  of  our  errors. 

HOWARD  SCOTT,  Director-in-Chief. 


THE  United  States  of  America  originated  in  a 
political  revolution  of  the  thirteen  American 
colonies  against  England,  culminating  in  military- 
victory  at  Yorktown.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted  in  1787,  establishing  the  political 
framework  and  foundation  upon  which  rests  the  pres- 
ent political  and  economic  structure  of  the  United 
States  of  1951. 

Since  that  time,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
this  country  and  in  the  world.  The  Industrial  Revo- 
lution was  followed  by  ever-increasing  economic  de- 
velopment which  has  spread  over  more  and  more  of 
the  world's  surface.  Economic  tensions  have  been 
heightened;  political  conflicts  have  been  amplified; 
wars  and  political  revolutions  have  succeeded  one  an- 
other. Reforms  and  political  changes  have  proceeded 
rather  peacefully  in  some  areas,  while  in  others  social 
change  has  been  ushered  in  by  revolution  and  the 
force  of  arms. 

The  United  States  of  America,  boasting  of  its 
proud  inheritance — that  it  was  born  of  political  revo- 
lution— has  introduced  no  fundamental  change  in  its 
original  political  structure  since  its  establishment.  The 
United  States  is  a  political  anachronism.  It  is  the 
only  major  national  entity  that  has  stubbornly  resisted 
any  fundamental  change  in  its  political  structure  in 
the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  And,  while  it 
boasts  of  its  revolutionary  birth,  the  United  States  is, 
at  the  same  time,  so  ashamed  of  its  political  origin 
that  it  denies  the  very  process  that  gave  it  birth. 

Progress  and  development  in  the  United  States 
have  been  geographic,  economic  and  technological.  In 
these  three  categories  our  national  development  has 
outstripped  the  world.  We  have  more  telephones, 
more  electric  lights,  more  automobiles  and  more  movie 
houses  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  technological 
capacity  to  produce  has  become  so  great  that  if  oper- 
ated at  full  load  its  products  could  not  be  consumed 
by  the  people  of  United  States  and  Canada ;  and, 
stranger  still,  the  entire  population  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  not  have  the  purchasing  power  to  buy 
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the  remaining  surplus. 

Developments  in  the  United  States  are  in  sharp 
contrast  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  farms  of  France, 
of  Germany,  Japan  and  China  have  become  ever 
smaller.  This  downward  'growth,'  has  proceeded  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  has  at  last  arrived  at  the  mini- 
mum sub-division  of  land  from  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  family  to  produce  a  bare  subsistence.  This  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  application  of  private 
hand  tool  and  human  toil  techniques  under  conditions 
of  increasing  population.  Out  of  Japan's  six  million 
farms  averaging  2.3  acres  in  size,  there  are  included 
two  million  farms  of  ]/$  acre.  This  downward  divi- 
sion of  productive  agricultural  units  has  occurred  in 
both  Asia  and  Europe  in  the  last  one  hundred  fifty 
years,  accelerated  by  ever-increasing  population  pres- 
sures and  the  decline  in  arable  soil. 

Of  Technological  Age 

The  size  of  farms  in  United  States  was  subject  to 
the  same  trends  and  forces  as  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
world— namely,  they  continued  to  decline  in  size — un- 
til the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
mass  production  of  agricultural  equipment  reversed 
within  United  States  this  world-wide  trend.  In  the 
last  fifty  years  farms  have  been  increasing  in  size  in 
the  United  States  and  the  farm  population  is  continu- 
ally decreasing.  Where,  oh  where,  have  the  hordes  of 
migratory  workers  vanished?  The  harvests  of  United 
States  and  Canada  required  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  harvest  hands  each  year.  They  have  vanished  like 
the  horse  and  buggy.  Grain  producing  states  that  had 
a  thousand  or  less  combines  in  1920  have  twenty-five 
thousand  or  more  today,  and  technological  equipment 
rolls  across  the  harvest  field  where  once  ranged 
swarms  of  manual  workers.  We  produce  ever-increas- 
ing volumes  of  agricultural  products  and  foodstuffs 
with  ever  more  machines  and  a  smaller  and  smaller 
farm  population. 

The  United  States  mined  ever  greater  tonnages  of 
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•   .   .   technological  equipment  rolls  across  the  harvest   fields   where   once   ranged   swarms   of 
manual   workers.  .   .   . — (Photos  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.) 


metals  with  more  and  more  mining  equipment  and 
fewer  and  fewer  mines  and  miners.  We  Americans 
can  grow  hogs  or  wheat  faster,  with  less  man-hours 
than  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  can  produce 
ever  more  automobiles  and  more  steel,  more  copper 
wire  and  more  tin  cans  with  ever  more  technological 
equipment  than  any  other  country  or  continent.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  consume  the  greatest 
amount  of  energy  per  capita  and  have  the  greatest 
installed  horsepower  capacity  with  the  greatest 
investment  in  capital  goods  per  employee.  Technolog- 
ically, we  have  succeeded  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  all  the  pirates  and  all  the  poets. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  the  world.  We  have  most  of 
the  installed  technology  of  the  globe.  We  have  most 
of  the  world's  gold  and  still  more  of  the  world's 
credit.  Never  in  history  has  so  great  a  bourgeoisie 
been  created  with  so  little  effort,  on  such  slight  abil- 
ity, with  such  fortuitous  circumstances,  and  with  such 
a  minimum  of  social  responsibility. 

In  each  great  period  of  history,  every  country  that 
became  great  outgrew  its  national  adolescence  in  the 
trials  and  struggles  of  its  expansion.  It  became  con- 
scious of  its  maturity  only  when  it  recognized  the  lim- 
itations of  its  capacity  and  power.  But  the  United 
States  recognises  no  limitations,  and  its  expansion  has 
been  so  easy  that  it  has  never  been  forced  to  outgrow 
its  adolescence.  We  Americans  pride  ourselves  on  our 
national  success  and  exalt  our  individual  participa- 
tion in  the  progression  of  our  country  and  our  Conti- 


nent. Our  progress  and  our  success  have  been  so 
swift  and  so  sweeping  that  we  have  never  been  con- 
scious of  any  national  limitations.  We,  as  a  people 
and  a  country,  regardless  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  felt 
that  we  could  always  go  on  to  bigger  and  better  con- 
quests and  developments ;  in  fact,  we  assumed  that  the 
world  was  rightfully  ours,  and  all  we  Americans  had 
to  do  was  seduce  it  with  the  proper  advertising  slo- 
gans. 

In  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  United  States  has 
participated  in  two  world  wars  and  in  each  case  it 
has  emerged  on  the  side  of  the  victors.  In  each  world 
war  the  technological  capacity  was  amplified  tremen- 
dously by  the  drastic  methods  of  the  emergency  pow- 
ers of  a  war  government  and  the  unlimited  use  of  na- 
tional credit.  In  peacetime  and  prior  to  World  War 
II,  we  consumed  96  percent  of  our  production  inter- 
nally on  this  Continent.  In  World  War  I,  our  ex- 
ports rose  to  10  percent  of  our  national  production  ;  in 
World  War  II,  our  production  had  increased  so  pro- 
digiously that  even  with  all  the  help  of  Lend-Lease 
we  were  unable  to  attain  a  foreign  dumping  of  10  per- 
cent of  our  national  output.  Total  world  trade  prior 
to  World  War  II  grossed  approximately  $25  billion 
annually.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  present 
stimulated  output  of  the  United  States  is  in  excess  of 
$280  billion  a  year,  a  far  cry  from  the  $80-odd  billion 
of  1929.  We  hare  increased  our  productive  capacity 
to  such  a  huge  extent  during  and  since  the  war  that 
our  combined  capacity  today  is  capable  of  producing 
a  total  output  so  great  that,  even  if 'United  States  had 
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the  benefit  of  the  entire  world  trade  (  in  physical  vol- 
ume), it  would  not  save  the  American  economic  situ- 
ation; it  would  not  provide  a  great  enough  volume  to 
maintain  the  operation  of  our  increased  productive 
capacity. 

In  the  last  half  century  the  United  States  has 
achieved  the  technological  leadership  of  the  world. 
We  have  become  the  major  exporter  to  the  world  of 
technological  equipment,  processes,  machinery,  tools, 
raw  materials,  and  foodstuffs.  Our  technological  equip- 
ment and  our  machinery  have  been  shipped  around 
the  world,  installed  and  put  in  operation  in  every 
country  in  every  far-off  corner  of  the  globe  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  development  is  seldom  realized  by  our 
national  leaders,  let  alone  the  public  at  large.  We  are 
conscious  only  of  the  persuasive  powers  of  our  sales- 
manship in  selling  the  latest  product  of  American  en- 
gineering to  one  of  the  backward  areas  of  the  globe. 
All  areas  outside  of  United  States  have,  in  our  eyes, 
been  backward  ;  for,  from  the  dizzy  pinnacle  of  our 
financial  and  technological  success,  we  have  looked 
down  our  noses  at  the  peoples  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  strange  paradox  ;  for,  this  tremendous  out- 


pouring  of  technological  equipment  from  the  pro- 
ducing  centers  of  United  States  and  Canada  has  been 
the  chief  contributing  factor  in  the  creation  of  revolu- 
tionary social  change  around  the  globe. 

Our  technological  installations  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  introduced  new  concepts,  concepts  that 
are  many  times  more  revolutionary  to  human  society 
than  a  thousand  Declarations  of  Independence  or  a 
thousand  Constitutions.  These  new  concepts  have 
been  intuitively  recognized  even  in  their  embryonic 
beginning  by  the  'backward'  peoples  of  the  world. 
They  have  simultaneously  created  new  visions  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon,  the  ( ranges,  the  Yangtze,  the 
Amur,  the  Nile,  the  Volga  and  the  Danube.  They 
have  opened  up  new  vistas  of  collective  unanimity 
and  solidarity  and  of  social  success  in  physical  attain- 
ment far  greater  and  more  magnificent  than  that  ever 
promised  by  their  saints,  their  prophets,  and  their 
heaven-born  rulers.  This  new  social  consciousness 
of  the  solidarity  of  human  beings  in  a  unanimity  of 
purpose  and  collective  action  can,  through  the  use  of 
militant  technology,  transform  their  own  areas  in  their 
own  time  into  something  compared  to  which  the  quests 


This  picture  of  a  refinery  and  tank  farm  in  Saudi  Arabia  illustrates  the  fact  that  while  our 
technological  equipment  has  been  put  into  operation  in  every  'corner'  of  the  world,  its  instal- 
lation has  introduced  new  concepts  among  the  'backward'  peoples.  Social  change  is  on  the 
march  the  world  over!  —  (Photo  courtesy  of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.) 
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of  the  last  five  thousand  years  have  been  but  empty 
gestures. 

The  political  and  economic  systems  of  the  United 
States  in  general  and  the  private  American  citizen  in 
particular  have  unwittingly  and  unknowingly  been 
the  ardent  promulgators  and  promoters  of  this  great- 
est of  revolutionary  doctrines,  which  is  the  concomit- 
ant of  technological  equipment.  This  equipment,  to- 
day, is  creating  world-wide  the  solidarity  and  con- 
sciousness of  unanimity  essential  to  social  change. 
We  Americans  are  the  great  revolutionists  of  our  time 
— we  are  the  great  exporters  of  technological  equip- 
ment. Social  change  is  written  into  every  operating 
specification  of  every  piece  of  equipment  we  install  the 
world  over.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  today  export- 
ing a  propaganda  and  a  policy  which  is  the  direct  an- 
tithesis, and  a  denial  of  the  technological  equipment 
we  have  been  exporting  for  upwards  of  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

Policy  of  Negation 

The  Truman  Doctrine  was  a  blatant  affirmation  of 
faith  in  a  grandiose  world-wide  policy  of  negation. 
The  Truman  Doctrine  called  for  a  crusade,  the  great- 
est crusade  in  history,  in  which  all  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  South  America  and  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, along  with  the  Mohammedan  powers  of 
the  Near  East,  were  called  upon  to  become  partici- 
pants and  to  supply  men  and  arms  under  the  leader- 
ship of  United  States  to  suppress  by  economic  and 
military  force  'aggression'  wherever  it  might  occur  all 
over  the  world. 

The  two  great  periods  of  previous  crusades  limited 
their  scope  and  their  efforts  to  a  very  much  smaller 
geographical  area.  The  objectives  and  ambitions  of  the 
previous  crusades  could  have  been  accomplished  if 
they  had  been  successful  merely  within  Europe  and 
the  Near  East.  The  crusade  called  for  by  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine  has  no  geographic  limitations  except 
that  of  the  entire  earth.  The  previous  two  periods  of 
world  crusades  failed  because  they  took  in  too  much 
territory  and  created  more  enemies  than  friends.  The 
world  crusade  called  for  by  the  Truman  Doctrine,  if 
it  were  to  have  any  chance  of  success,  would  have  to 
be  predicated  upon  the  greatest  ideological  concept  of 
social  revolution  ever  offered  to  mankind.  The  Tru- 
man Doctrine  docs  not  even  contain  the  meager  begin- 
nings of  an  approach  to  such  an  ideological  concept. 
This  ideological  concept  is,  however,  inherent  and  im- 
plicit in  every  process  and  in  every  piece  of  techno- 
logical equipment  that  we  have  exported  to  the  world. 

Tn  Europe  since  the  war,  the  foreign  policy  ol  the 


United  States  has  underwritten  and  created  the  reac- 
tionary Catholic  Centrist  Parties  of  Italy,  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Holland.  United  States  policy  in  Great 
Britain,  while  lending  economic  aid  to  the  Labor  Gov- 
ernment, has  always  surreptitiously  sought  to  under- 
mine that  aid  and  thwart  the  objectives  of  the  British 
Labor  Government,  because  United  States  policy  has 
always  secretly  connived  for  the  return  of  the  reac- 
tionary Churchill  and  his  conservative  minions. 

In  the  Far  East,  United  States  policy  underwrote 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Kuomintang  in  China  and 
Formosa  to  the  tune  of  billions  of  U.  S.  dollars.  In 
South  Korea,  United  States  policy  erected  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  dominated  by  the  reactionary  Syngman 
Rhee.  In  Indo-China  we  are  backing  Bao  Dai  and 
the  French  in  their  futile  attempt  to  reconquer  the 
people  of  Indo-China  by  the  force  of  arms.  Our  for- 
eign policy  in  five  years  has  cost  this  country  more 
billions  than  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  cost  the  American  people  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. 

Since  the  opening  of  our  'police  action'  in  Korea, 
we  have  been  dumping  more  tens  of  billions  into  our 
military  budget  in  order  to  undertake  the  defeat  of 
the  'aggression'  of  the  nine  million  North  Koreans 
against  the  22  million  South  Koreans.  It  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious of  course  that  the  armies  of  North  Korea  were 
equipped  with  a  medley  of  weapons,  tanks,  and  guns  of 
Russian  and  Japanese  manufacture  supplied  by  the 
Russians  and  Chinese.  It  is  also  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  armies  of  South  Korea  were  equipped  with 
weapons,  tanks  and  guns  of  American  manufacture 
by  the  Government  of  United  States.  Russia,  in  oc- 
cupying- North  Korea  and  setting  up  the  People's  Re- 
public of  North  Korea,  legitimately  and  legally  cre- 
ated a  military  force  of  North  Koreans  ostensibly  for 
rational  defense ;  the  United  States  in  occupying 
South  Korea  and  setting  up  the  Republic  of  Korea  of 
Syngman  Rhee,  legitimately  and  legally  created  a 
military  force  of  South  Koreans  ostensibly  for  na- 
tional defense.  United  States  policy  has  unnecessar- 
ily belabored  the  training  and  equipment  of  North 
Korean  troops  by  the  Russians  as  a  particular  form  of 
Soviet  skullduggery.  The  training  and  equipping  of 
the  south  Korean  troops  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  by 
the  United  States  is  extolled  as  a  righteous  act  of 
high  moral  duty.  It  has  been  axiomatic  in  history 
that  when  your  opponent  docs  what  you  do  it  is  skull- 
duggery, but  when  you  do  it  you  are  doing  your  just 
and  honorable  duty  to  enforce  social  justice  under 
God.  This  process  has  created  one  blunder  after  an- 
other. 
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It  is  clearly  evident  to  any  student  of  history  that 
when  opposing  armies  are  armed  and  incidents  are 
instigated,  sooner  or  later  open  military  conflict  will 
ensue.  Conflicts  of  this  kind  can  be  arranged  by  pre- 
meditation and  proper  instigation,  and,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  exceed  a  certain  order  of  magnitude,  the 
results  will  not  be  overwhelming  or  disastrous  regard- 
less of  whether  the  conflict  ends  in  defeat,  stalemate, 
or  victory. 

Any  policy  which  compels  the  economic  and  mili- 
tarv  forces  of  a  nation  to  occupy  untenable  positions 
from  which  ultimate  victory  cannot  be  achieved,  and 
from  w  h  i  c  h  they  cannot  be  evacuated  with  their 
forces  remaining  intact,  has  far-reaching  effects  much 
greater  than  any  stupidity  or  treason — it  is  a  colossal 
blunder.  Any  policy  which  compels  the  forces  of  a 
nation  to  fight  on  several  far-flung  fronts  is  leading 
that  nation  down  the  road  to  disaster,  especially  when 
the  enemy  has  equal  or  greater  forces  at  its  disposal 
and  operates  from  within  the  interior  lines  of  a  con- 
tiguous contincntalism. 

U.  S.  At  Geographical  Disadvantage 

The  policy  of  United  States  has  sought  to  create 
Cordon  Sanitaire  No.  2.  The  Cordon  Sanitaire's  chief 
purpose  is  the  encirclement  and  containment  of  Soviet 
Russia.  Soviet  Russia  a  n  d  her  satellites,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Mongolia,  and 
China,  constitute  a  contiguous  continentalism  of  an 
area  so  vast  that  it  cannot  be  blockaded  by  any  ag- 
gregation of  naval  power.  This  area  stretches  from 
the  White  Sea,  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  along 
the  Arctic  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  The 
United  States  is  at  a  geographical  disadi'antagc  in 
such  a  situation  in  that  it  is  always  compelled  to  op- 
erate along  the  exterior  line  of  the  periphery  of  the 
contiguous  continentalism  of  our  'enemy,'  the  USSR. 
The  USSR  has  the  advantage  in  that  it  possesses  the 
initiative.  Around  this  periphery  United  States  forces 
are  disposed  in  Japan,  Korea,  Okinawa,  Formosa, 
and,  if  the  present  trend  continues  of  upholding  our 
avowed  policy  in  Indo-China — namely,  that  American 
armed  forces  follow  our  gift  of  arms  to  Bao  Dai  and 
the  French — then,  we  shall  shortly  witness  United 
States  armed  forces  somewhere  in  Indo-China.  W'e 
are  also  a  participant  in  the  re-equipping  or  rearm- 
ing of  Iran,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Western  Austria 
and  the  other  nations  of  Western  Europe. 

Nationally,  the  people  of  United  States  are  being 
indoctrinated  and  infected  by  the  propaganda  virus 
for  a  world  crusade.  Never  before  have  a  people  had 
their   ears    and    minds    assailed    with    such    virulence 


with  beseeching,  imploring  and  malevolent  intimida- 
tion by  fear  that  they  become  world  crusaders  as  has 
the  public  of  United  States.  Daily  the  people  of  this 
country  are  subjected  to  the  continuous  repetition  of 
psychological  bludgeoning  and  emotional  llagellation 
in  the  greatest  attempt  ever  made  at  mass  coercion, 
on  the  theory  that,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  the  nias^ 
can  be  converted  by  this  process,  any  world  crusade 
whatsoever  can  be  undertaken  and  initiated  by  our 
national  leaders  without  fear  of  consequences.  This 
propaganda  for  a  world  crusade  is  predicated  on  the 
same  premises  as  the  Crusades  instigated  by  Nome  in 
the  Middle  <  Iges. 

Crusades  Have  Failed 

The  Crusades  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  as  their  pri- 
mary purposes  the  stopping  of  the  'infidels'  by  armed 
force,  or  recapturing  the  holy  sepulchre  for  the  faith- 
ful, and  of  consolidating  the  so-called  Christian  world 
of  that  time  for  a  united  defense  of  the  faithful 
against  the  heathen  aggressor.  After  a  series  of  Crus- 
ades during  several  centuries,  the  noble  projects  were 
abandoned ;  the  holy  sepulchre  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  heathen ;  the  infidel  aggression  was  not  stopped ; 
a  n  d  the  attempted  consolidation  of  the  Christian 
world  of  the  west  finally  culminated  in  the  greatest 
internecine  religious  warfare  of  all  history — the  Hun- 
dred Years  War  followed  by  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
The  vainglorious  attempt  at  consolidation  of  Christen- 
dom was  hastened  down  to  extinction  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  the  recapture  of 
Moscow  by  the  Russians  from  the  Poles  in  1612  and 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 

This  theory  of  the  salvation  of  mankind  and  Chris- 
tianity by  a  world  crusade  was  reinstigated  by  fascist 
Europe  in  the  1930's.  European  fascism  rose  to  power 
in  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  the  Germany  of  the  Rhine- 
land,  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  and  Bavaria,  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Poland.  France  and  Belgium  were 
honeycombed  with  fascist  fifth  columns.  The  world 
crusade  of  Rome  was  reborn,  sired  by  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  and  dammed  by  the  Vatican.  Its  name  was  the 
Anti-Comintern  Pact.  It  was  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  fascist  Catholic  nations  of  Europe  to  organize 
the  so-called  Christian  nations  of  West  Europe  in 
particular,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  general,  into  a 
world-wide  crusade  to  stop  bolshevism  and  to  carry 
the  doctrine  of  Christian  fascism  to  the  infidel  bolshe- 
vik by  the  force  of  arms.  The  fundamental  plan  of 
both  the  crusades  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  crusade 
of  the  fascist  nations  was  similar  in  intent  and  scope, 
namely,   to   consolidate   the   Christian    nations   of   the 
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western   world   into  a   new  and   greater    Holy    Roman 
Empire. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  observe  here  that  geo- 
graphically the  conquests  of  imperial  Rome  did  not  go 
beyond  Vienna  and  the  Danube  nor  did  they  reach 
the  Elhe  in  the  North. 

The  chief  ambition  behind  both  periods  of  world 
crusade,  although  centuries  a  p  a  r  t,  was  the  same  : 
namely,  forceful  conquest  and  occupation  of  infidel 
territory  far  to  the  east.  It  is  ironic  to  note  that  the 
Turks  were  defeated  outside  of  Vienna  in  1520  and 
today  Vienna  is  in  the  Russian  zone  of  occupation. 
The  struggle  initiated  by  the  crusades  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  terminated  only  after  several  centuries  of 
warfare  by  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 
The  very  name  is  a  misnomer,  for  it  was  in  actualitv 
hut  an  armistice  between  the  two  great  protagonists 
in  Rome's  struggle  for  dominance. 

The  Crusades  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  crusade 
of  fascism  stand  out  in  history  for  the  reckless  squan- 


dering of  human  li  V  and  natural  resources.  r>oth  pe- 
riods are  especiallv  n<  ted  for  their  ruthless  slaughter 
of  human  beings  in  their  vain  attempts  to  force  the 
ideological  conversion  of  millions  of  human  beings  by 
the  utmost  in  brutality  and  human  slaughter.  Roth 
perio 's  of  crusades  temporarily  enjoyed  victories. 
They  won  many  battles  but  they  both  alike  lost  the 
war.  The  Catholic  forces  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
were  defeated,  and  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia ushered  in  the  Reformation,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

The  establishment  in  Europe  after  World  War  I  of 
the  Cordon  Sanitaire  to  contain  Russian  Bolshevism  in 
the  east  created  m  Western  Europe  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  military  seedbed  in  which  the  seeds  of  fas- 
cism could  be  germinated  and  nurtured  under  the 
proper  spiritual  guidance  and  economic  and  political 
beneficiation.  The  fascist  crusade  of  Western  Europe 
brought  on  World  War  II  which  began  on  September 
1,   1939.      It  was  a  phony  'sitzkrieg'  war  until  the  in- 


Are  we  to  embark  upon  another  crusade  to  'make  the  world  safe  for  democracy?'  In  doing 
so  we  would  deplete  our  human  and  natural  resources  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  operate  a  high-energy  civilization.  The  result  would  be  disastrous  even  if  v/e  were 
'victorious.' — (Photo  courtesy  U.  S.  Army.) 
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vasion  of  Russia  on  June  22,  1941,  to  be  followed 
later  by  the  Pearl  Harbor  incident,  when  World  War 
11  became  global.  World  War  II  ended  in  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  crusading  armies  of  fascism  of 
both  Europe  and  Asia.  Each  succeeding  crusade  has 
entailed  greater  devastation  than  its  predecessor  and 
the  final  result  has  been  more  catastrophic  than  that 
of  all  its  forerunners. 

The  crusades  of  the  Middle  Ages  failed  because 
eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  had  too  many  people 
and  too  many  fighters.  The  fascist  crusade  of  World 
War  II  also  failed  principally  because  the  Russians 
had  too  many  human  beings  of  fighting  age  and  too 
much  military  equipment.  The  armies  of  European 
fascism  were  bled  white  on  the  great  plains  of  Russia. 
They  too  discovered  what  the  Teutonic  Knights,  the 
Tales,  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  and  Napoleon  learned 
too  late:  that  a  nation  with  favorable  geography  and 
great  distance,  coupled  with  fighting  millions  equipped 
with  modern  arms,  can  suffer  retreats  and  defeats  and 
still  win  the  war.  In  both  cases  the  crusades  went 
down  to  utter  failure  because  there  were  too  many 
people  opposing  the  crusade  who  could  be  neither 
ideologically  converted  nor  killed  fast  enough  to  over- 
take the  annual  increment  of  population  resulting 
from  a  high  birthrate. 

No  Sale 

The  internal  and  external  policies  of  United  States 
are  formulated  and  executed  chiefly  by  those  of  the 
population  who,  by  due  exercise  of  acumen,  astuteness 
and  diligence  in  the  conduct  of  the  free  enteprise  busi- 
ness system,  have  risen  to  positions  of  financial  power 
and  business  success.  In  over  a  century  in  the  conduct 
of  American  business  they  have  developed  as  one  of 
their  supreme  articles  of  faith  the  belief  that  their  fu- 
ture and  the  future  of  the  national  state  was  depend- 
ent upon  each  generation  of  Americans  increasing  the 
population  so  that  American  business  could  have  a 
future  of  continually  expanding  markets.  American 
business  hails  with  delight  each  published  edition  of 
vital  statistics,  and  fairly  drools  at  the  mouth  at  the 
mere  mention  of  a  further  increase  in  the  crop  of 
American  babies.  They  envisage  each  new  increase 
in  American  infancy  as  potential  customers  of  the  fu- 
ture for  more  homes,  refrigerators,  flat  irons,  bed- 
warmers,  automobiles,  television  sets,  telephones,  and 
bubble  gum.  Their  naivete  is  neither  charming  nor 
amusing.  It  is  so  close  to  the  psychotic  delusions  of 
grandeur  that  it  entails  the  none  too  pleasant  prospect 
of  social  catastrophe  at  home  and  abroad. 


There  was  a  time  in  these  United  States  when 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the  simple  manufactures 
were  produced  with  human  toil  and  hand  tools.  The 
days  of  the  chattel  slave,  the  indentured  servant,  and 
the  apprentice  mechanic  were  the  days  in  which  95 
percent  of  Americans  worked  from  dawn  until  dark  in 
order  to  provide  subsistence  in  a  pioneer  economy. 
No  American  of  Andrew  Jackson's  day  ever  dreamed 
that  the  day  would  come  when  this  country  and  this 
Continent  of  ours  would  be  plagued  by  the  problem 
of  being  able  to  produce  too  much  too  quickly.  In 
Andrew  Jackson's  time  the  young  and  restless  Amer- 
ican could  always  go  south  and  west  and  help  shove 
our  boundaries  ever  farther  out.  Stephen  Girard  of 
Philadelphia  became  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the 
early  1800's  and  he  left  his  millions  to  found  Girard 
College.  Stephen  Girard  whose  ships  ranged  the  seven 
seas  never  dreamed  that  the  day  would  come  when 
there  would  be  a  graveyard  fleet  rusting  away  at  an- 
chor in  a  dozen  ports  and  harbors  of  the  country — 
too  many  ships ! 

There  is  probably  no  name  in  American  business 
which  is  more  synonymous  the  world  over  with  the 
American  way  of  life  than  that  of  the  National  Cash 
Register.  The  National  Cash  Register  sent  out  from 
Dayton,  Ohio,  its  salesmen  and  its  demonstrators  and 
the  expanding  business  economy  welcomed  with  joy 
the  tinkling  bell  and  the  outrushing  drawer  every 
time  the  key  was  pushed  home  to  denote  a  customer's 
cash  sale.  Patterson  never  dreamed  that  the  day 
would  come  in  these  United  States  when  the  country 
would  be  so  saturated  with  cash  registers  there  would 
be  no  future  here  at  home ;  or  maybe  he  did  at  that, 
for  he  established  foreign  branches  and  today  the 
National  Cash  Register  has  produced  so  much,  with 
so  little,  and  so  fast  that  we  now  have  one  cash  regis- 
ter for  each  thirty-four  people.  The  millenium  has 
gone  sour ;  for,  the  National  Cash  Register  today  has 
to  depend  for  more  than  50  percent  of  its  cash  reg- 
ister business  on  foreign  markets  and  its  foreign  sub- 
sidiary plants.  The  brand  new  plant  of  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  in  Scotland  shortly  will  be  making 
the  new  improved  model  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
for  the  world.  It  is  at  present  even  manufacturing 
parts  for  the  old  machines  for  the  United  States  mar- 
ket.    Is  this  an  indication? 

American  business,  after  World  War  I,  was  faced 
with  the  increased  technological  capacity  created  by  the 
war.  It  saved  itself  temporarily  by  the  introduction  of 
installment  buying,  huge  foreign  loans  and  the  export 
of  over  nine  billion  dollars'  worth  of  United  States 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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SCIENCE  in  the  NEWS 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  staff  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  has  selected  some  of  the  latest  information 
and  developments  in  technological  advancement,  discoveries,  and  inventions  which  arc  responsible  in 
changing  our  way  of  life  from  a  system  of  scarcity  to  an  economy  of  abundance.  As  the  impact  of 
technology  descends  upon  the  Price  System,  bringing  with  it  an  ever  increasing  rate  of  social  change, 
the  result  will  be  a  non-operative  economy,  unless  we,  the  American  people,  have  the  intelligence  to 
demand  the  application  of  science  as  a  method  of  social  operation. 


MORE  EFFICIENCY 

A  new  machine  will  gather  25,000  sheets  of  paper 
into  sets  of  eight  in  an  hour.  Built  on  the  conveyor 
principle,  it  has  eight  compartments  for  the  stock. 
Each  sheet  is  picked  up  in  turn  by  suction  and  placed 
on  the  belt  so  that  each  set  is  assembled  in  the  desired 
order.  Known  as  the  Macey  Collator,  the  machine 
will  handle  any  weight  of  paper  from  nine  pound 
basis  to  one-eighth  inch  cardboard,  and  will  gather 
the  stock  into  sets  of  from  two  to  eight  pages  each. 
It  works  from  five  to  eight  times  faster  than  trained 
girls  who  ordinarily  do  the  collating  in  printing  plants 
and  offices. 

MOBILE  UNIT  DOUBLES   PRODUCTION 

For  the  first  time  mobile  combine  harvesters  were 
used  to  pick  up  the  green  pea  crop.  More  than  1800 
acres  of  green  peas,  at  Oxnard,  California,  were  har- 
vested. The  machines,  half  of  a  total  of  14  experi- 
mental models,  were  designed  and  built  by  the  Food 
Machinery  Corp. 

The  viners  more  than  double  the  efficiency  of  the 
stationary  viner  previously  used.  The  stationary  viner 
requires  ten  men  per  unit  to  operate,  while  the  mobile 
viner  requires  only  two. 

The  new  machine  is  pulled  through  the  field  by  a 
light  tractor  and  picks  the  pea  plants  as  it  goes. 
Scooped  up  by  a  rotating  rake,  and  a  steel  roller,  the 
pea  plants  are  carried  into  a  series  of  screens,  paddles, 
and  blowers  which  remove  the  peas  from  the  pod. 

In  the  test  runs  the  harvesters  processed  1500 
pounds  of  peas  in  an  hour.  Because  of  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  use  of  stationary  viners  hauling  vines 
from  the  fields  to  the  thresher,  the  mobile  unit  more 
than  doubles  production. 

In  the  making  now  is  a  similar  machine,  slightly 
modified,  to  vine  green  lima  beans  for  the  quick- 
freezing  industry. 


SYSTEM  FACILITATES  DISTRIBUTION 

Storing,  handling,  and  shipping  dry  bulk  materials 
such  as  sugar,  flour,  salt,  powdered  milk,  cornstarch, 
soap,  etc.,  have  undergone  a  change  through  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tote  System  of  aluminum  bins  that 
take  the  place  of  the  familiar  bags  and  other  destruc- 
tible containers.  The  standard  unit  has  a  volume  of 
74  cubic  feet.  The  materials  enter  by  the  way  of  a 
top  opening  closed  by  a  rubber  gasketed  lid,  and  dis- 
charge at  the  bottom  through  a  hinged  side  door  with 
a  molded  rubber  packing  and  a  latching  mechanism. 
The  contents  are  at  all  times  protected  against  con- 
tamination and  spillage,  while  wires  and  seals,  affixed 
on  both  lid  and  door,  prevent  tampering  in  transit. 
As  many  as  eighteen  of  these  bins  have  been  trans- 
ported by  truck,  and  a  fifty  foot  rail  car  accommo- 
dates 28. 

The  containers  are  of  sturdy  construction  to  per- 
mit high  piling  with  fork  lifts  or  pallet  trucks. 


LARGE  SCALE  OPERATION.— This  picture  shows 
two  tote  bins  on  tilt  racks,  one  in  the  dumping  and  the 
other  in  the  down  position.  Each  has  a  capacity  of 
3000-4000  pounds.  The  tote  system  could  be  applied 
on  a  much  larger  scale  of  operation  in  a  scientifically 
designed  society. —  (Photo  courtesy  of  Compressed  Air 
M  agazine). 
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NEW  METHOD  CONSERVES 
VITAL  RESOURCES 

Successful  hoisting  of  two  giant  prestressed  con- 
crete girders  across  the  Arroyo  Seco  flood  channel  in 
Los  Angeles  marked  an  important  step  forward  in 
bridge  construction.  The  bridge,  first  of  its  type  in 
the  West,  makes  use  of  the  new  engineering  principle 
called  'prestressing,'  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy advances  in  concrete  construction. 

Nation-wide  attention  was  attracted  because  the 
prestressed  design  is  a  radical  departure  from  previous 
types  of  conventional  concrete  bridges.  Only  two  or 
three  prestressed  bridges  have  been  constructed  previ- 
ously in  the  United  States,  and  all  three  are  located 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  general  design  of  the 
Arroyo  Seco  bridge  involved  no  significant  departures 
from  prestressed  structures  built  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  prestressed  concrete  as 
compared  with  ordinary  concrete  is  that  the  material 
is  much  more  efficient,  since  all  of  the  concrete  assists 
in  supporting  the  loads.  In  ordinary  girders,  the  con- 
crete is  only  partially  effective  for  supporting  high- 
way traffic.  Because  of  the  more  effective  use  of  con- 
crete,  less  material  is   required  when  prestressing  is 


utilized. 

Designers  discovered  that  prestressed  concrete  re- 
quired only  a  fraction  of  the  reinforcing  steel  needed 
lor  conventional  concrete. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  a  comparison  of 
the  amounts  of  materials  required  for  girders  of  the 
two  different  designs: 


Conventional 
J  )esign 


Cubic  yards  of  concrete. 


Pounds  steel  wire   (  hi-tensile)      

Pounds  reinforcing  steel 40,000 


Total  steel  (pounds ..40,000 


Prestressed 
Design 
50 

5,000 
7,000 

12,000 


A  TECHNOLOGICAL  SOLUTION 

Automatic  control  of  the  speed  of  locomotives, 
electronically  directed,  was  demonstrated  to  members 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  who 
had  been  investigating  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
wreck  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  In  this  demonstration, 
although  the  engineer  ignored  the  warning  signals  in- 
continued  on  Page  23) 


RADICAL  DEPARTURE — The  prestressed  girder  shown  has  been  hoisted  into  final  position  on  abutments. 
Through  research  and  experiment  engineers  have  discovered  that  prestressed  concrete  requires  only  a  fraction  of  the 
reinforcing  steel  as  needed  for  conventional  concrete.  Prestressing  permits  savings  in  man-hours  and  materials,  and 
has  many  other  advantages  over  previous  types  of  bridge  construction. —  (Photo  courtesy  Calif.  Highway  and  Public 
Works). 
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News   of   the   Organization 


TECHNOCRACY  EXPANDS  IN  ONTARIO 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Royal  Connaught 
Hotel,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  June  1,  with 
John  Spitler  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  as  the  speaker. 
Preparation  for  the  meeting  started  a  great  deal  of 
local  activity,  such  as  selling  50c  tickets,  distributing 
1300  notices  by  mail  and  house-to-house.  Announce- 
ments were  made  throughout  Hamilton  and  nearby 
districts  for  three  days  with  the  Technocracy  Mobile 
Sound  Unit  of  Hamilton,  which  also  displayed  a  car- 
top  sign  announcing  the  meeting.  Ads  were  run  in 
the  local  papers. 


Plans  were  made  for  a  small  meeting,  but  tickets 
sold  so  fast  that  the  Executive  Committee  decided  to 
obtain  a  hall  twice  the  size  of  the  one  originally  ar- 
ranged for,  which,  in  turn,  was  filled  to  the  back 
corners.  Mr.  Spitler  spoke  on  the  subject,  'Social 
Change  AYorld-Wide.'  Literature  in  $1.00  bundles 
was  snapped  up,  subscriptions  to  the  Technocracy 
Magazines  were  taken,  and  eight  percent  of  the  non- 
memhers  present  signed  up  as  Technocrats.  Cyril 
Large,  Organizer  for  the  Hamilton  Unit,  reported  the 
meeting  as  a  big  success.. 


In  conjunction  with  a  public  meeting  held  last  June  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  the  following  members  from  various  re- 
gions of  the  Continent  assembled  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  meeting:  Front  Row  (left  to  right) — Mary  Al- 
linson,  Nellie  Filion,  Cyril  Large,  Martha  Hunting  (MAL),  and  Betty  Emms;  Hack  Row — Hugh  Allinson,  Leo  Fi- 
lion,  George  Emms,  John  Spitler,  Douglas  Walker,  James  Hunting  (MAL),  Alfred  Rolls,  Lome  Eady,  William 
Riedel.  and  Richard  Barrett. 
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REO   McCASLIN   LECTURE 

As  a  climax  to  a  weekend  of  activities  as  guest  of 
11833-2,  Los  Angeles,  Reo  W.  McCaslin,  Authorized 
Speaker  from  12237-1,  San  Francisco,  talked  to  a  ca- 
pacity audience  at  the  Inglewood  Woman's  Club  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  June  24.  This  dynamic  speaker, 
with  an  attentive  audience,  a  large  percentage  of 
which  were  non-members,  emphasized  our  'National 
Insanity'  with  a  barrage  of  indisputable  facts. 

Arriving  in  Los  Angeles  Friday  afternoon,  the 
Speaker's  party  had  a  few  hours  rest  before  the  Mem- 
bership Meeting  at  Section  1  Ieadquarters  where 
McCaslin  reported  on  his  recent  Northwest  Tour, 
gave  the  Members  news  of  the  activities  of  Techno- 
crats in  Washington  and  the  British  Columbia  area, 
and  described  graphically  the  increasing  difficulties  the 
Price  System  is  encountering  in  its  efforts  to  main- 
tain itself  as  mounting  inventories  become  harder  to 
hide  behind  phony  shortages. 

Members  of  Section  2  had  been  busily  preparing 
for  this  week-end,  addressing  and  mailing  5,000  Tech- 
nocracy Briefs  containing  our  program  for  Friday, 
and  Saturday  our  Gray  Fleet,  with  car-top  signs,  mo- 
torcaded  in  Inglewood,  accompanied  by  Sound  Cars 
announcing  the  meeting. 

Members    from    all   over   these    Regional    Divisions 


enjoyed    dancing    at     X'ormandie     Hall    on    Saturday 
night  with  the  Speaker's  party  as  guests  of  honor. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  Sunday,  McCaslin 
proceeded  to  the  Section  Headquarters  of  11834-16, 
in  Van   Nuys,  where  he  delivered  another  lecture. 

Section  2  was  particularly  pleased  at  having 
McCaslin  so  soon  after  his  return  from  the  north 
where,  it  is  reported,  he  gave  numerous  lectures  be- 
tween May  17  and  June  10. 

Technocrats  from  Vancouver,  New  Westminster, 
and  other  points  in  the  Lower  Frascr  Valley,  motored 
to  the  Canada- 1'.  S.  border  on  Sunday,  May  27,  to 
meet  Reo  McCaslin.  who  each  year  devotes  his  vaca- 
tion time  to  a  lecture  tour  for  Technocracy. 

The  meeting  in  Victoria  on  May  29  was  well  pub- 
licized. 3,000  throwaway  flyers  were  distributed, 
posters  were  put  in  store  windows,  contact  letters 
went  out,  and  a  Public  Address  system  was  used  on 
the  streets  of  Victoria,  Esquimalt  and  Saanich  the 
day  of  the  meeting.  Members  came  from  Nanaimo, 
Youbou,  Duncan,  and  Sooke  to  assist. 

Two  lectures  were  given  in  Vancouver  by  McCas- 
lin, the  first  one  on  Wednesday,  May  30,  on  'War  or 
Peace,'  and  the  second  on  Friday,  June  1,  on  'Canada 
at  the  Crossroads.'  Both  were  in  the  Section  Head- 
quarters and  were  well  attended  by  non-members.  The 
Speaker  gave  excellent  lectures,  arousing  intense  pub- 
lic interest  as  manifested  by  the  lengthy  question  pe- 
riods which  were  virtually  as  long  as  the  lectures. 

Members  up  and  down  the  west  coast  are  looking 
forward  to  the  next  time  this  Speaker  can  visit  their 
area,  and  in  his  inimitable  manner,  present  Technoc- 
racy's analysis  and  program  to  the  local  citizenry. 

— Martorie  Clouse. 


Pictured  above  is  Reo  McCaslin,  authorized  speaker 
from  San  Francisco,  presenting  a  lecture  on  the  sub- 
ject of  'National  Insanity'  while  on  tour  in  Southern 
California. —  (Techphotos  by  Beam). 


A  portion  of  the  very  receptive  audience  which  heard 
the  McCaslin  lecture  at  the  Inglewood  Women's  Club 
in  Los  Angeles 
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ONE  WORLD  GOVERNMENT 


Under  Roman    Catholic  Fascism 


(  her  the  past  several  years,  Continental  Headquar- 
ters of  Technocracy  has  received  many  inquiries  as  to 
Technocracy's  appraisal  of  the  United  World  Feder- 
alists and  other  'One  World'  movements.  Our  reply 
concerning  the  U.  W.  F.  has  been  that  it  had  all  the 
indications  of  being  a  fascist  conspiracy  to  revive  the 
'One  World'  of  Europe's  Dark  Ages  prior  to  1648,  un- 
der the  economic,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion of  the  Vatican.  This  warning  was  based,  in  part, 
on  an  analysis  of  the  persons  leading  the  movement 
and  of  its  major  sponsors. 

The  gobbledegook  used  in  advertising  and  promo- 
tion by  the  United  World  Federalists  has  a  clever 
Jesuitical  twist,  evidently  intended  as  bait  for  the  non- 
Catholic  pro-fascists,  the  liberals,  and  the  unwary  mor- 
alists; and  it  has  been  readily  swallowed  by  various 
socially-naive  do-gooders,  such  as,  for  example,  poor 


old  Albert  Einstein.  The  'One  World'  is  presented 
as  a  moral  world  order,  dedicated  to  brotherhood, 
peace,  and  justice.  (As  interpreted  by  His  Holiness, 
Pius  XII,  no-doubt.)  It  further  implies  that  no  one 
who  is  at  all  interested  in  human  dignity  and  social 
welfare  could  possibly  refrain  from  supporting  the 
U.  W.  F. 

A  general  circular,  sent  out  recently  to  recruit 
members  and  contributions,  confirms  Technocracy's 
worst  fears  and  suspicions  concerning  the  affiliations 
and  goal  of  the  United  World  Federalists.  We  repro- 
duce here,  in  part,  the  circular,  as  exhibit  No.  1  in 
support  of  our  contention  that  the  United  World  Fed- 
eralists constitute  an  organized  and  well-supported 
fascist  conspiracy  to  submerge  the  world  into  another 
Dark  Age  under  the  dictatorial  'Laws'  of  Rome. 

— Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ. 


NATIONAL     ADVISORY     BOARD 


HON.      FLORENCE     ALIEN,      ,udge, 
U.   S.   Oicuif  Court  of  Appeals;   Ohio 

DR.     HARRISON    BROWN,    physicist.    Institute    for 
Nuclear  Studies,   University  of  Chicago 

ARTHUR   H.   BUNKER,   president. 
Climax   Molybdenum   Co. 

JAMES    B.    CAREY,    secretary-treasurer. 
Congress   of    Industrial   Organizations 

DR.    RUFUS   CLEMENT,   president, 
Atlanta    University;    Georgia 

REV.    EDWARD   A.    CONDAY,    S.J., 
associate   editor,    "America" 

DR.    ALBERT    EINSTEIN,    physicist 

JOHN    FARRAR,    publisher 

H.    K.    GUINZBURG,    president. 
Viking   Press 

OSCAR    HAMMERSTEIN    II,    librettist 

ROBERT   LEE   HUMBER,   author  of 
"Humber    Resolution" 


O.    A.    KNIGHT,   president. 

Oil    Workers    International    Union 

MURRAY    D.    LINCOLN,    president,    Farm    Bureau 
Mutual    Automobile    Insurance   Co. 

H.    J.    MULLER,    biologist, 
winner    of    Nobel    Prize 

LEWIS   MUMFORD,   author 

HARRY    A.    OVERSTREET,   pralefor   emeritus 
of   philosophy,   author 

GROVE   PATTERSON,   editor-in-chief, 
Toledo    Blade 

JAMES   G.    PATTON,   president. 

National   Farmers   Union 


RT.  REV.  BERNARD  J.  SHEIL 
Auxiliary  Bishop  (Catholic), 
Archdiocese   of   Chicago 

RT.    REV.    HENRY   K.    SHERRILL 
Presiding   Bishop   of   the 
Protestant   Episcopal   Church 


PAUL   C   SMITH,   editor, 
San   Francisco   Chronicle 

DR.  RALPH  SOCKMAN 
Minister  (Methodist), 
Christ  Church,-   New  York 

DR.    WESLEY    STURGES,    dean    of    the 
Law   School,    Yale    University 

F.    R.    VON   WINDEGGER,   chairman   of   the 
board.   Piazza   Bank   of   St.    Louis 

DR.    LYNN   T.   WHITE,   JR.,   president. 
Mills  College,   California 

BYRL    A.    WHITNEY 

Brotherhood  of   Railroad   Trainmen 

HON.    ROBERT  N.  WILKIN, 
federal   judge 

HON.    G.   MENNEN   WILLIAMS 
Governor   of   Michigan 

HON.    LUTHER   YOUNGDAHl 
Governor   of  Minnesota 


NATIONAL       OFFICERS 


President 

ALAN     CRANSTON 
Chairman     Executive    Committee 

CORD    MEYER,    JR. 

Treasurer 

DUNCAN    M.    SPENCER 
Chairman    of    the    Board 
Fiduciary    Trust    Co. 

Vice     Presidents 
CASS    CANFIELD 

Chairman    of    the    Board 
Harper     &     Brothers 


GRENVILLE    CLARK 
Lawyer 

NORMAN   COUSINS 

Editor,    Saturday   Review   of    literature 

WILLIAM   O.    DOUGLAS 
Associate    Justice, 
U.    S.    Supreme    Court 

MRS.    J.    BORDEN    HARR1MAN 

Former    U.    S.    Minister    to    Norway 


ROBERT    LEE    HUMBER 

Author    of    "Humber    Resolution" 


WALTER     REUTHER 

President,     United    Automobile     Workers 


RAYMOND   SWING 

Radio    News    Commentator 


CARL    VAN    DOREN 
Author,    Htstoi ion 
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New  York  State  Branch  of 
UNITED  WORLD   FEDERALISTS,   Inc. 

129  West  52nd  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York      •      JUdson  6-1525 


WHERE  WE  STAND  TODAY 


We  have 


40,000  members 
588  chapters 
26  state  branches 


World  Federation  is  endorsed  by 
61  organizations 

Current  World  Federation  resolutions 
have  been  passed  by 

19  State  Legislatures 
World  Federation  resolutions  in  the 
81st  Congress  were  sponsored  by 

115  Representatives 
21  Senators 


/«<«*  itefii- 1«  TVoxlct  (SaverumeMt: 
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VATICAN  CITT,  April  6,  1951  (UP)  Pope  Plus  XII  said  today,  "World  Government  is  necessary 
to  end  a  ruinous  arms  race."  "World  Government  must  "be  federal  in  form,  consider  the  in- 
-   dividual,  and  offer  humanity  social  and  economic  Justice."  His  Holiness  declared,  "Nothing 
is  closer  to  the  Catholic  Church  than  a  World  Government  that  is  freely  created." 
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NEW  TORE  BRANCH,  UNITED  WORLD  FEDERALISTS,  April  13,  1951  -  Mildred  R.  Blake, 
Co-Chairman,  said  today,  "His  Holiness  has  brought  great  Joy  to  the  United  World 
Federalists  --  American  member  organization  of  the  World  Movement  for  World  Federal 
Government  --  "by  His  varm  endorsement  of  World  Government.  We  shall  continue  to  work 
for  the  translation  of  the  spiritual  ideal  of  Brotherhood  into  the  political  reality 
of  World  Government.  We  ask  your  help. 
Please  send  your  contribution  in  the  attached  Dostage-paid  envelope. 
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The   Tragedy  of  Errors 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

products.  In  World  War  II  our  capacity  to  produce 
had  risen  to  such  heights  that  we  found  it  literally 
impossible  to  dispose  of  our  tremendous  surplus.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  with  over  12  million  citizens  in  the 
armed  forces  we  were  not  only  able  to  produce  the 
huge  quantities  of  war  materiel  required,  but,  we  also 
turned  out  the  greatest  volume  of  consumer  goods 
ever  produced  up  until  that  time. 

During  World  War  II,  we  accelerated  our  capacity 
to  produce  to  such  an  extent  that  we  were  able  to  reach 
the  peak  of  war  production  in  November  1943,  less 
than  two  years  after  war  production  got  under  way. 
After  November  19-1-3,  we  had  to  shut  down  munition 
and  shell  plants  because  our  production  was  so  huge. 
We  had  produced  enough  to  fight  a  war  for  several 
years  to  come  and  still  have  a  surplus.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  we  left  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 
by  the  untold  millions  of  tons  to  rust,  to  rot,  and  to 
disintegrate  on  every  area  of  the  globe  to  which  we 
had  access. 

Following  the  termination  of  World  War  II  we 
launched  ourselves  into  a  postwar  boom.  More  and 
better  plants  and  equipment  were  built ;  our  capacity 
to  produce  was  further  amplified.  We  shipped  mate- 
rial, food,  machinery  and  supplies  by  the  millions  of 
tons  to  Japan,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  China.  In  our  economic 
prodigality,  we  have  Bung  steel  plants,  oil  refineries, 
cement  plants,  textile  mills,  and  automobile  plants 
around  the  world  from  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  and 
Italy  to  South  America,  Australia,  and  Africa. 

South  America,  which  didn't  have  a  decent  steel 
plant  in  1939,  now  has  an  interesting  record.  We 
built  the  giant  Yolta  Redondo  of  Brazil.  Armco  is 
building  a  big  or.e  in  Argentina.  The  brand  new  big 
steel  plant  of  Chile  which  has  just  gone  into  opera- 
tion represents  an  investment  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  There  are  smaller  steel  plants 
which  will  shortly  be  complete  1  in  Peru  and  Venezu- 
ela, and  the  Arthur  G.  McKee  Corporation  of  Cleve- 
land has  just  signed  the  papers  for  the  construction 
of  a  $45  million  steel  plant  in  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia. 

We  have  instigated  and  provided  all  or  part  of  the 
funds  and  equipment  for  several  large-size  steel  plants 
in  France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium  and  Western  Aus- 
tria. And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  since  Mrs. 
Mesta  has  become  American  Minister  to  Luxembourg, 
it  has  been  announced  that  the  Mesta  Engineering 
and  Foundry  Company  will  build  equipment  for  a 
450,000  ton  capacity  steel  plant  in  the  Duchy  of  Lux- 
embourg— purely  coincidental  of  course. 

The  number  of  plants,  power  houses,   dams,  har- 


bors, roads  and  railroads  constructed  by  American 
capital  and  American  aid  has  been  prodigious  in  the 
last  six  years.  The  list  is  interminable.  We  have 
mentioned  here  only  a  few  highlights.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  United  States  officially  and  privately  has 
done  its  level  best  to  amplify  the  productive  capacity 
of  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe  outside  of  the 
Iron  Curtain.  We  have  done  the  same>  thing  in  South 
America,  in  Australasia,  Canada,  India,  and  Africa — 
all  on  the  theory  that  the  world  was  our  oyster  and 
that  if  the  peoples  of  the  globe  were  properly  ap- 
proached in  the  manner  of  the  super-salesmanship  of 
American  business,  they  could  be  persuaded  to  have 
their  most  deserving  nationals  ride  in  Cadillacs  and  a 
few  of  their  less  deserving  ride  in  Fords  and  Chevro- 
lets,  or  maybe  Plymouths.  We  have  marched  trium- 
phantly around  the  world  singing  the  paeans  of  suc- 
cessful American  business. 

In  this  global  traverse  we  have  always  seen  every- 
thing in  either  the  blackest  black  or  the  whitest  white. 
There  have  been  no  colors  and  no  shades.  Those  coun- 
tries and  nationals  who  play  ball  with  American  pri- 
vate business  and  mouth  our  official  propaganda  can 
come  over  to  our  side  and  be  our  allies.  In  the  last 
war  they  may  have  been  our  enemies,  but,  now,  Amer- 
ican business  has  purified  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan, 
and,  according  to  the  latest  announcement,  we  have 
the  welcome  mat  out  for  Francisco  Franco.  He,  too, 
will  be  our  ally  and  our  friend. 

Vague  and  Meaningless  Term 

As  the  economic  tensions  increase  and  as  political 
crises  follow  political  crises,  and  as  the  world-wide 
cold  war  breaks  out  in  one  hot  rash  after  another,  we 
the  cit'.zens  of  United  States,  are  going  to  find  that 
we  have  become  committed  to  a  policy  not  merely  of 
short  range  stupidity  but  of  gigantic  long  range  blun- 
ders. American  and  British  policy  and  arms,  coupled 
with  economic  aid,  have  dissipated  the  guerillas  in 
Greece  and  established  a  fatuous  monarchy  in  combi- 
nation with  a  sordid  reactionaryism  on  that  denuded 
and  blighte  1  land  of  too  many  Greeks  and  too  little 
soil,  and  which  has  too  many  prospects  of  a  worsen- 
ing future  totally  unsolvable  by  any  method  of  parlia- 
mentarian democracy,  American  business  enterprise, 
or  royal  edict  of  monarchial  disposition.  American 
arms  and  money  did  not  defeat  the  Russians  in  Greece 
— they  merely  defeated  the  army  of  the  so-called 
Greek  guerillas. 

In  the  American  crusade  of  the  Truman  Doctrine, 
the  United  States  and  its  fellow  travellers  in  the 
United  Nations  have  proclaimed  their  purpose  to  op- 
pose 'aggression'  wherever  and  whenever  it  occurs  the 
world-over.  'Aggression'  is  one  of  those  vague  and 
abstract  terms  ivhich  can  be  so  all-inclusive  as  to  be 
universal  in  its  scope  and  application,  and  yet  which 
may  be  construed  by  its  prota  lonists  to  be  totally  in- 
applicable if  it  is  to  their  best  interests  so  to  decide. 
When  the  armed  forces  of  Pakistan  invaded  Kashmir 
and  engaged  in  military  conflict  with  the  military 
forces  of  the  Indian  army,  the  United  Nations  and 
the   United   States  did  not  brand    Pakistan  as  the  ag- 
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gressor  and  now,  three  years  later,  it  is  still  unable  to 
name  Pakistan  as  an  aggressor  nation. 

The  armies  of  Egypt,  Trans-Jordan,  and  Lebanon 
invaded  Israeli  territory  and  the  Palestine  Arab  war 
began.  The  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
once  again  construed  'aggression'  to  be  non-existent 
and,  though  the  bloody  conflict  went  on  and  was  bit- 
terly fought  on  several  fronts,  the  United  Nations 
could  not  bring  itself  to  declare  the  Arab  nations  as 
aggressors.  It  has  been  openly  charged  by  Israeli  au- 
thorities that  Great  Britain  and  United  States  openly 
aided  the  Arab  belligerents.  The  Israeli  forces,  com- 
manded by  superior  generalship,  demonstrated  their 
superior  organization  and  fighting  ability  by  scoring 
victories  on  the  various  fighting  fronts.  The  United 
Nations  suddenly  became  conscious  of  the  probability 
of  further  Israeli  victories  and  proposed  to  lend  its 
good  offices  to  obtain  a  cease  fire  and  negotiate  a 
peace  in  order  that  the  'aggressed'  nation  could  be 
prevented  from  defeating  the  'aggressor'  nations. 

The  attempt  of  the  armed  forces  of  Holland  to 
overthrow  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  was  not  deemed 
an  aggression.  It  was  even  facilitated  by  consider- 
able material  aid  on  the  part  of  several  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  When  the  civil  war  in  Indonesia 
became  protracted  and  showed  all  the  indications  of 
becoming  a  long-drawn-out  affair,  becoming  more  and 
more  costly  as  the  struggle  continued,  and  as  it  be- 
came obvious  that  the  Dutch  forces  could  not  score  a 
quick  and  easy  victory,  pressure  was  brought  upon 
the  Dutch  to  cease  and  desist  and  to  negotiate  a  quick 
settlement  of  the  Indonesian  civil  war  and  to  propose 
that  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  be  admitted  to  Domin- 
ion status  as  a  member  of  the  Netherlands  Common- 
wealth. The  Dutch  were  never  named  aggressors  but 
they  were  compelled  to  accede  to  the  termination  of 
hostilities  by  both  the  opposition  of  the  Indonesians 
a  n  d  their  virtual  desertion  by  their  United  Nation 
allies. 

In  1946  the  Republic  of  Frarce  officially  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Minh  in 
its  former  colonial  territory  of  Indo-China.  The  Re- 
public of  France  formally  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Republic  of  Viet  Minh  on  the  highest  diplo- 
matic level.  After  some  months,  negotiations  between 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  France  and  Viet 
Minh  were  broken  off  and  armed  conflict  broke  out 
between  the  French  forces  and  those  of  Viet  Minh. 
The  conflict  spread  and  war  was  on.  The  Govern- 
ment of  France  erected  a  puppet  state  and  made  Bao 
Dai  emperor.  There  has  been  almost  continuous 
fighting  since  1946  and  the  forces  of  each  side  have 
grown  in  numbers. 

The  French  today,  in  their  official  report,  state  that 
they  have  3{)\  thousand  committed  to  military  action 
in  Indo-China.  The  Republic  of  Viet  Minh  is  offici- 
ally recognized  by  the  Republic  of  China.  The  United 
States  officially  recognizes  Emperor  Bao  Dai  and  his 
regime.  United  States  has  proclaimed  its  intention 
of  supporting  the  French  and  Emperor  Bao  Dai  in 
their  war  against  the  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Viet 


Minh.  The  French  Government  in  its  latest  published 
report  states  that  the  cost  of  the  war  to  date  in  Indo- 
China  is  in  excess  of  2,100,000,000  U.  S.  dollars.  The 
Government  of  United  States  is  supplying  military  aid, 
guns,  tanks,  ammunition,  planes,  etc.,  to  the  French 
and  has  openly  proclaimed  and  branded  the  forces  of 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Minh  to  be  'aggressor.' 

In  French  Indo-China,  the  Truman  Doctrine 
openly  proclaimed  that  the  United  States  will  supporl 
the  Emperor  Rao  Dai  and  the  French  military  forces 
fighting  the  civil  war  against  the  native  Indo-Chinese 
forces  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Up  to  now  under  this  policy 
we  are  supplying  the  French  with  a  rather  complete 
supply  of  American  war  materiel  and  military  advice. 
If  the  worse  comes  to  the  worst  and  the  French  Army 
is  forced  back,  American  military  forces  may  be 
landed  in  Indo-China  to  assist  the  French  in  resisting 
'aggression'  and  to  liberate  that  territory  from  the 
'threat  of  communism.' 

'Liberated'  To  Face  Chaos 

In  Korea,  American  military  forces  are  supposedly 
fighting  a  war  of  attrition  against  the  North  Koreans 
and  their  allies,  the  Chinese  'volunteers,'  in  order  that 
Korea  may  be  liberated  from  the  threat  of  communist 
aggression  and  the  reactionary  Syngman  Rhee  main- 
tained in  power.  Our  process  of  liberation  and  our 
armed  resistance  to  aggression  have  produced  in  Ko- 
rea one  of  the  most  devastated  areas  on  earth,  with 
over  two  million  Korean  casualties  with  the  refugees 
running  into  several  million  more.  Our  own  casualty 
lists  are  high  but,  in  spite  of  our  sacrifices  and  death 
and  desolation  to  millions  of  Koreans,  what  we  are 
really  doing  to  the  geography  of  Korea  is  to  prepare 
a  national  seedbed  of  such  chaos  and  desolation  that 
out  of  it  can  arise  only  the  anarchic  violence  of 
revolutionary  despair ;  for,  when  we  are  finished,  the 
Koreans  will  have  been  'liberated' — never  mind  from 
what.  The  great  question  that  all  living  Koreans  will 
ask  will  be  'what  next?'  The  armed  forces  of  United 
States  and  her  United  Nations  allies  will  not  live  out 
the  next  two  decades  of  their  lives  to  rehabilitate  Ko- 
rea and  Koreans  from  the  desolation  of  their  'libera- 
tion.' They  will  go  back  to  their  home  countries  and 
be  welcomed  there  as  having  fulfilled  the  honorable 
tradition  of  all  the  fighting  men  of  their  nations. 

It  is  well  to  ponder  the  consequences  entailed  by 
our  foreign  policy.  The  Syngman  Rhee  government 
would  collapse  like  a  house  of  cards  the  next  day  fol- 
lowing the  departure  of  United  States  troops  from 
Korean  soil.  Or  do  we  propose  to  remain  in  Japan 
and  Korea  indefinitely?  If  we  do,  then  this  policy 
would  compel  the  United  States  to  maintain  procon- 
sulships  in  Korea,  Japan  and  any  other  part  of  the 
world  where  this  crusade  to  resist  aggression  forces 
us  into  military  warfare  and  occupation  of  unlimited 
duration  for  an  indefinable  objective. 

MacArthur  as  general  commanding  the  occupying 
forces  in  Japan  had  become  our  proconsul  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  an  American  Mikado.  In  the  days 
of  ancient   Rome,   the   position   of  proconsul   was   al- 
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ways  a  precarious  one.  Sometimes  they  returned  in 
disgrace,  sometimes  as  conquering  heroes,  and  some- 
times to  proclaim  themselves  emperor.  Shades  o)  Ju- 
lius Caesar! 

The  governments  of  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain have  been  busy  for  some  time  in  drawing  up  the 
terms  of  a  proposed  peace  treaty  for  J  a  p  a  n  from 
which  would  be  excluded  China  and  Russia,  two  for- 
mer co-beligerents  of  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain in  their  war  against  Japan.  This  treaty  will  be 
drawn  in  terms  that  would  elevate  the  former  enemy, 
Japan,  to  the  new  status  of  satellite  co-partner,  to  be 
underwritten  with  the  usual  economic  and  military 
aid  in  return  for  American  bases  and  Japanese  mili- 
tary assistance  in  case  of  hostilities. 

This  American  policy  is  another  example  of  the 
fallaciousness  of  a  national  strategy  of  fear.  It  can 
only  have  some  semblance  of  validity,  provided  we 
assume  that  in  the  near  future  the  reconstituted  Japan 
with  American  aid  can  reconquer  and  repossess  the 
Kuriles,  lower  Sakhalin,  Manchuria,  Korea,  For- 
mosa, X  or  t  hern  China,  Central  China,  Southern 
China,  Thailand,  Indo-China,  Burma,  and  Indo- 
nesia. For,  unless  Japan  can  reconquer  the 
territories  mentioned  above,  she  will  remain 
a  deficit  nation,  deficient  in  natural  resources,  food 
and  arable  land.  The  population  of  Japan  is  approx- 
imately 84  million  and  increasing  at  over  1,500,000 
annually.  Regardless  of  any  world  ideological  con- 
flict, the  destiny  of  Japan  is  already  determined.  For 
neither  communism  nor  Christianity,  neither  God, 
Stalin,  nor  Winston  Churchill  can  alter  the  geological 
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content  or  conformation  of  the  Japanese  Islands  one 
iota.  Japan  with  limited  area  and  insufficient  re- 
sources has  only  one  future,  that  of  being  a  manufac- 
turing middleman,  an  Asiatic  island  counter  jumper 
to  the  continent  of  Asia. 

The  land  mass  of  Asia  possesses  the  only  resources 
that  are  great  enough  and  close  enough  to  be  econom- 
ically feasible  in  supplying  the  foodstuffs  for  the  Ja- 
panese people  and  the  raw  material  resources  required 
by  Japanese  industry.  Asia  alone  has  a  vast  popula- 
tion crying  for  both  consumer  and  capital  goods. 
Therefore  Asia  has  a  huge  market  of  potential  con- 
sumers for  Japanese  production.  The  future  of  Japan 
is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  future  economic  devel- 
opment of  Asia  from  India  to  Kamchatka. 

The  only  hope  for  the  success  of  the  American 
world  crusade  in  the  Far  East  is  that  the  United 
States  conquer  Asia  and  turn  over  her  conquest  to 
her  Japanese  satellite.  To  those  Americans  who  have 
advocated  the  'American  Century'  this  is  what  would 
have  to  be  done.  In  doing  so,  we  would  exhaust  our 
own  resources  and  deplete  many  of  those  of  our  allies 
with  the  result  that,  even  if  we  were  victorious,  there 
mould  remain  one  billion  one  hundred  million  Asiatics 
who  would  go  on  living  their  way  of  life — but  could 
we?    Answer  it  yourself. 

The  present  political  conflict  in  United  States  cen- 
ters around  the  inability  of  our  business  tycoons,  our 
generals  and  our  statesmen  to  decide  whether  a  lim- 
ited war  of  unlimited  duration  would  be  more  effica- 
cious in  maintaining  this  spiral  of  inflation  than  an 
unlimited  war  of  indefinite  duration.  Making  funda- 
mental decisions  has  not  only  been  painful  to  these 
'leaders'  but  it  has  been  a  faculty  so  seldom  used  that 
one  might  almost  say  that  it  is  somewhat  atrophied. 

Selling  America  Short 

The  ECA  has  consumed  over  12  billon  dollars  of 
American  aid.  Our  war  budget  has  pumped  in  many 
billions  more.  Korea  has  cost  still  more  billions.  But 
all  these  billions  are  not  enough  ;  for,  even  in  spite  of 
our  armament  program,  our  manufacturing  invento- 
ries exceed  $66  billion  and  our  total  consumer  instal- 
ment credit  of  all  kinds  is  within  a  billion  of  the  same 
amount.  In  1950,  the  United  States  had  an  estimated 
gross  national  product  of  $280  billion,  a  magnificent 
total  but  with  a  deficit  in  national  purchasing  power 
of  25  percent;  namely,  $70  billion.  Somehow  or  other 
this  figure  corresponds  to  the  figure  submitted  for  the 
proposed  budget  of  our  armament. 

The  estimates  at  the  present  time  are  in  excess  of 
$26  billion  in  expansion  of  our  capital  goods  industry 
per  annum  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
equipment  and  technology  of  this  capital  goods  expan- 
sion will  score  a  far  greater  advance  in  productive 
efficiency  than  the  equipment  of  World  War  II  did 
over  that  of  World  War  I.  This  increased  industrial 
capacity  of  United  States  will  be  capable  of  producing 
a  gross  national  product  in  excess  of  $340  billion  an- 
nually. As  and  when  this  happens,  the  disparity  in 
national  purchasing  power  will  rise  from  25  to  28  or 
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even  30  percent.  Technocracy  says,  the  more  the  bet- 
ter— but  asks,  for  what?  Can  any  world  crusade,  or 
World  War  111.  solve  the  fundamental  problem  of 
Canada,  Inked  States,  or  the  Continent  of  North 
America  ? 

One  of  the  main  themes  of  the  propaganda  of  our 
press  and  radio  today  is  that  United  States  should  as- 
sume world  leadership.  We  are  very  vague  on  any 
definition  of  world  leadership  except  in  regard  to  the 
vociferous  demand  by  American  business  that  the 
Government  of  L  nited  States  assist  it  to  sell  its  prod- 
ucts everywhere  under  every  flag  at  a  price  and  a 
profit. 

The  volume  of  propaganda  material  turned  out  in 
the  United  States  in  the  last  six  years  by  the  press, 
the  radio,  the  screen  and  all  official  and  unofficial 
agencies  has  exceeded  the  total  volume  of  the  previous 
fifty  years.  For  the  past  thirty  years,  the  propaganda 
machine  of  the  USSR  has  sought  to  whip  up  national 
fervor  and  to  instill  patriotic  cohesion  by  continually 
drumming  on  the  possibility  of  foreign  invasion  and 
capitalist  encirclement.  T  h  e  Russian  propaganda 
along  this  line  was  mostly  national  in  scope.  The 
propaganda  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  six  years 
is  a  copycat  imitation  on  the  same  theme  as  the  Rus- 
sian propaganda,  the  difference  being  that  the  Amer- 
ican advertising  experts  have  gone  far  beyond  our  na- 
tional boundaries  in  the  scope  of  their  propaganda  of 
fear ;  and,  whereas  the  Russians  have  harped  upon 
the  invasion  of  Russia,  we  follow  suit  and  go  them 
ten  better,  in  that,  not  only  is  the  invasion  of  the 
United  States  probably  imminent,  but  that  the  inva- 
sion, of  the  entire  world  may  occur  at  any  time  after 
next  Tuesday.  This  is  not  an  American  policy  for 
North  America,  but  a  cheap  negative  copy  of  the  Rus- 
sian bolshevik  propaganda. 

In  an  attempt  to  implement  our  present  so-called 
policy  of  economic  expedients  for  the  'free  world,'  we 
have  negotiated  certain  pacts,  covenants,  conveniences, 
and  coalitions.  All  of  these  pacts  and  coalitions  are 
instrumentalities  in  the  attempt  to  synthesize  deficit  or 
backward  national  entities  into  allies  of  sufficient  stat- 
ure so  that  they  may  become  combatants  in  our  cru- 
sade. Britain  and  France  are  the  cornerstones  of  our 
North  Atlantic  Pact.  The  other  European  members 
of  the  Pact  are  of  minor  importance  and  are  mere  ad- 
juncts in  the  West  European  scheme.  It  is  the  hope 
of  our  policy  that  the  economies  of  West  Europe  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  can,  with  American  aid,  turn 
themselves  into  armament  economies,  produce  the  sin- 
ews of  war  and  build  up  formidahle  military  forces 
with  which  to  resist  aggression.  This  hope  is  the 
child  of  the  wish-fulfillment  of  the  promulgators  of 
our  crusade.  The  economics  of  Great  Britain,  Nor- 
way,  Denmark,  West  Germany  and  Italy  arc  operat- 
ing deficit  areas.  They  are  all  short  of  sufficient  basic 
resources  to  operate  a  peace-time  economy,  let  alone 
the  increased  rate  of  flow  of  resource  raw  materials 
that  is  required  to  impose  the  additional  load  of  ar- 
mament production  on  top  of  their  scarcity  operations. 

The    British    Labor   Party   has  made   great    strides 


and  has  scored  signal  advances  in  the  fields  of  social 
welfare,  public  health,  housing,  and  national  nutrition. 
These  advances  have  been  bought  with  the  savings 
accruing  from  its  national  austerity  program.  Strikes, 
lay-offs  and  unemployment  are  at  their  low  point  in 
British  history  but  the  diet  of  the  British  people  is 
still  a  pitiful  ration  compared  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican fare.  Norway,  too,  has  austerity  and  operates 
on  short  rations,  (ireat  Britain  today  has  a  popula- 
tion of  51  million.  The  British  population  is  increas- 
ing in  excess  of  450,000  per  year.  Great  Britain  is 
deficient  in  fifty  percent  of  her  food  requirements  and 
is  woefully  deficient  in  iron  ore,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
manganese,  nickel,  sulfur,  pulp,  paper,  timber  and 
other  commodities  too  numerous  to  name. 

British  coal  production  has  been  increasing,  but 
the  increasing  consumption  of  the  enlarged  British  in- 
dustrial capacity  is  lifting  the  rate  of  flow  required, 
rot  only  for  other  resources,  but  also  coal  and  other 
fuels.  It  is  estimated  that  the  coal  production  of 
Great  Britain  is  already  a  million  tons  a  month  short 
of  the  amount  that  is  required  to  maintain  industry 


LEND-LEASE  AID 
March  11,  1941— September  30,  1946 

British   Empire    $31,392,361,000 

U.  S,  S.  R 11,297,883,000 

France  and  Possessions  3,233,859,000 

China     1,564,698,000 

American   Republics  653,242,000 

Other   Nations   459,322,000 

Not  charged  by  country  2,090,744,000 

Total  Lend-Lease  Aid* $50,692,109,000 

FOREIGN  MILITARY-ECONOMIC  AID 
Since  July  1,  1945 
From  July  1,  1945  to 

March  11,  1951  $31,400,000,000 

Available  for  use 

since  March  11    11,100,000,000 

Recent  proposal  for 

next  fiscal  year  8,500,000,000 

Total  expenditures  since   1945* $51,000,000,000 

*  Total  Foreign  Aid  since  March  11,  1945,  and  includ- 
ing recent  proposals,  will  boost  the  amount  to  over 
$100  billion,  according  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

WORLD  WAR  I  AND  POSTWAR  LOANS 
OF  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 

Great    Britain    $  4,277,000,000.00 

France   3,404,818,945.00 

Italy   1,648,034,050.90 

Belgium     379,087,200.43 

Finland    8,281,952.17 

Other  Countries   633,256,952.20 

Total   Indebtedness $10,350,479,074.70 

COST  OF  WORLD  WAR  I  AND  WORLD  WAR  II 
WW    I   $  36,000,000,000 

(33%  raised  by  taxation) 
WW   II    325,000,000,000 

(41%  raised  by  taxation) 

Total  Expenditures   $361,000,000,000 
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operating  at  its  peace-time  capacity,  let  alone  any  in- 
crease demanded  by  the  policy  of  rearmament.  It  is 
a  hard  choice  in  Britain — it  is  not  a  choice  between 
guns  and  butter,  because  today  they  have  no  butter. 

Great  Britain  has  contracted  for  2  million  tons  of 
iron  ore  to  be  shipped  from  Newfoundland:  Britain 
no  longer  has  rich  iron  ore.  Her  once  proud  position 
of  tin  supplier  to  the  western  world  has  long  since 
vanished  along  with  her  supplies  of  copper.  Great 
Britain  has  some  brand  new  steel  plants,  some  of  the 
most  modern  in  the  world ;  and  some  of  the  open 
hearth  furnaces  in  these  new  steel  plants  are  running 
on  the  oil  of  the  Near  East. 

Coalition  of  Have-Nots 

France  is  the  only  major  entity  in  Western  Europe 
producing  an  agricultural  food  surplus,  but  her  ex- 
portable food  surplus  is  not  great  enough  to  overcome 
the  food  deficit  of  the  Western  European  countries 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  Italy  with  a  population 
crowding  47  million  and  increasing  at  nearly  500,000 
per  year  is  the  worst  liability  in  this  West  European 
alliance.  Italy's  chief  contribution  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  will  be  a  token  contingent  of  Italian  mili- 
tary personnel.  Italy's  ability  to  fight  in  any  full  scale 
war  is  questionable.  They  are  loud  in  their  fervent 
proclamations  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  anti-aggres- 
sors ;  but,  in  an  all  out  war  beyond  Italy's  boundaries, 
their  national  capacity  to  maintain  a  long-drawn-out 
arduous  campaign  in  a  colder  climate  against  an  im- 
placable foe  is  doubtful.  Italy  in  each  of  the  last  two 
world  wars  changed  sides  during  the  conflict  and  in 
each  case  she  wound  up  as  a  deficit  to  her  last  ally. 

The  reports  from  West  Germany,  in  polls  taken 
there,  show  that  the  German  population  has  lost  inter- 
est in  fighting  another  war  in  another  'Drang  nach 
Osten.'  The  consensus  of  poll  reports  taken  from  the 
German  veterans  of  World  War  II  is  that  'they  have 
had  it.'  For  the  first  time  in  over  a  century  the  Ger- 
man people  want  to  'sit  out  the  next  one.' 

The  plain  facts  are  that  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  arc  have-not  nations.  They  are  deficient  in 
national  resources  and  overburdened  with  increasing 
population;  nothing  short  of  a  drastic  revolutionary 
sweeping  change  in  the  internal  structure  of  their  op- 
eration can  hold  forth  the  slightest  hope  for  a  solu- 
tion of  their  fundamental  problems.  Continued  oper- 
ation under  the  conditions  of  the  doubtful  peace  is  a 
precarious  procedure  at  its  best  for  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  An  armament  race  or  war  itself 
will  lead,  as  every  intelligent  European  knows,  only 
to  the  ultimate  liquidation  of  their  present  regimes. 
The  organization  of  West  European  countries  for  ar- 
mament production  and  military  preparedness  creates 
far  greater  internal  pressures  than  any  threat  of  out- 
side invasion.  Norway,  Denmark,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy  all  alike  have  been  'lib- 
erated' in  World  War  II.  They  know  only  too  well 
that  'liberation'  may  have  been  wonderful  to  the  liber- 
ators but  it  has  meant  degradation  to  the  liberated. 


They  have  no  wisli  to  be  liberated  again. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  are  the 
shores  of  Syria,  Turkey,  Lebanon  and  Israel  where 
the  Near  East  begins.  Iraq,  Iran,  Jordan,  Kuwait, 
Qatar,  Bahrein,  and  Saudi-Arabia  are  the  oil  produc- 
ing areas  which  are  the  supply  depots  for  the  peace- 
time fuel  requirements  of  Western  Europe  as  well  as 
for  the  petroleum  essential  for  any  military  conflict. 
Iran  is  producing  700,000  barrels  a  cfay  with  an  esti- 
mated shut-in  production  of  another  300,000  barrels. 
Saudi-Arabia  produces  715,000  barrels  per  day.  Iraq 
is  producing  at  the  rate  of  165,000 ;  K  u  w  ait  at 
420,000;  Qatar  at  50,000.  These  a:ld  up  to  a  total 
production  in  excess  of  2  million  barrels  a  day.  The 
Anglo-Iranian  Corporation  controls  the  oil  production 
of  Iran.  It  has  the  world's  largest  oil  refinery  at 
Abadan  with  495,000  barrels  per  day  capacity.  This 
capacity  is  being  increased.  It  has  a  fleet  of  200  tank- 
ers. It  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  Gulf  Oil,  oper- 
ates the  production  of  Kuwait. 

United  States  is  no  longer  an  oil  exporting  nation. 
While  it  is  true  the  petroleum  production  of  U.S.A. 
has  doubled  since  1940,  the  increased  quantities  de- 
manded by  millions  of  more  cars,  trucks,  tractors, 
diesel  engines,  boats,  and  planes  have  built  up  a  pe- 
troleum consumption  greater  than  the  total  oil  indus- 
try of  the  U.  S.  can  supply  even  for  peace-time  oper- 
ations. The  oil  imports  of  United  States  have  hit 
900,000  barrels  daily.  The  discovery  of  new  oil  re- 
serves in  continental  U.S.A.  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  demand,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  wells  drilled  per  year. 

In  1951,  the  oil  industry  of  the  United  States  had 
projected  a  development  program  calling  for  the  drill- 
ing of  48,000  new  wells,  calling  for  the  greatest  an- 
nual amount  of  oil  well  casing  ever  consumed  in  new 
drilling.  Crude  oil  production  in  United  States  is 
averaging  in  excess  of  6,000,000  barrels  per  day.  We 
are  importing  more  and  more  oil  into  the  United 
States  and  the  oil  industry  plans  an  ever  increasing- 
volume  of  U.  S.  oil  imports  from  the  oilfields  of  the 
Near  East. 

The  Near  East  oil  is  vital  and  important  in  the  op- 
eration of  our  great  petroleum  consuming  economy. 
It  is  even  more  vitally  necessary  as  a  fuel  resource  in 
the  peace-time  operation  of  the  economies  of  Western 
Europe.  The  Anglo-Iranian  oil  is  the  largest  of  Brit- 
ish foreign  investments  as  well  as  her  chief  source  of 
petroleum  fuel.  In  the  case  of  war,  Great  Britain  and 
Western  Europe  would  be  ham-strung  without  the  oil 
of  the  Near  East.  The  Anglo-Iranian  oil  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  original  drilling  started  in  1908  on  the 
D'Arcy  concession,  which  finally  got  into  production 
in  1913,  and  now,  38  years  later,  the  rooks  of  foreign 
oil  exploitation  have  come  home  to  roost. 

The  Government  of  Iran  has  enacted  into  law  the 
bill  nationalizing  the  Anglo-Iranian  Corporation's  oil 
operation.  This  act  is  only  indicative  of  the  trend 
which  Technocracy  has  been  pointing  out  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past,  namely,  the  rising  tide  of  national- 
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ism  in  all  Asian  countries.  The  process  of  colonial 
imperialism  in  its  exploitation  of  the  resources  in  the 
land  of  the  Near  East  and  of  the  Far  East  has  created 
a  bitter  resentment,  continent-wide,  in  the  Asian  peo- 
ple. The  oil  nationalization  of  Iran  will  be  followed 
by  others ;  for,  in  the  upsurge  of  Asian  nationalism 
will  be  the  demand  that  the  Asian  people  be  masters 
in  their  own  house.  The  process  of  oil  nationalization 
having  begun,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  it 
spreads.  Iraq  is  already  proposing  similar  nationali- 
zation of  her  oil  production.  The  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall.  The  nationalization  of  petroleum  produc- 
tion in  Iran,  Iraq,  let  alone  other  areas  of  the  east, 
means  in  simple  terms  that  Great  Britain  and  United 
States  will  no  longer  dominate  the  oil  production  of 
these  areas  and  the  dispensation  of  their  petroleum 
products. 

The  Atlantic  Tact  tends  to  become  an  unstable  coa- 
lition even  in  the  peace-time  operation  of  the  economy 
of  the  member  nations;  for,  the  great  petroleum  re- 
sources will  no  longer  be  under  their  control.  Even 
if  they  continue  to  receive,  through  market  purchases, 
the  same  petroleum  output,  the  cost  will  be  increased, 
dealing  a  terrific  blow  to  the  economic  policy  of  the 
Western  European  nations  in  the  Atlantic  Pact.  These 
nations  are  already  being  squeezed  by  the  shortages 
of  resource  material  available  in  world  markets.  With 
cheap  petroleum  no  longer  available  from  the  Near 
East  this  may  prove  to  be  the  squeeze  that  touches  off 
the  already  critical  economic  situation. 

Can  Great  Britain  impose  an  armament  economy 
on  top  of  its  national  austerity  program  ?  Will  not 
the  deprivation  of  her  greatest  single  foreign  invest- 
ment and  her  greatest  petroleum  resource  compel  the 
statesmen  of  Britain  to  face  the  cold  reality  ?  Namely, 
that  Britain  deprived  of  petroleum  cannot  contem- 
plate war,  because  she  will  be  compelled  to  reorien- 
tate her  internal  operations  and  her  foreign  policy. 
The  $64.00  question  facing  the  British  nation  under 
these  circumstances  will  not  be  the  grandiose  maneu- 
ver for  military  war  but  the  painfully  drastic  steps 
for  simple  survival. 

Geography  and  resources  have  been  the  chief  fac- 
tors responsible  for  the  termination  of  the  previous 
crusades  in  history;  and,  today,  in  the  world  of  1951, 
geography  and  resources  will  be  the  nemesis  of  this 
crusade.  As  every  economy  installs  more  technology, 
in  its  production  of  physical  wealth,  it  automatically 
increases  the  demand  for  greater  production  of  ex- 
traneous energy  with  ever  greater  availability  of  the 
means  for  raw  material  resource  consumption.  As 
population  pressures  increase  and  the  installation  of 
technological  equipment  is  amplified,  geography  and 
resources  become  the  dominant  factors  of  our  time. 
Political  ideologies,  whether  of  the  right  or  the  left, 
can  have  little  substance  unless  they  are  the  efflores- 
cence of  a  contiguous  continentalism  possessing  suf- 
ficient expanse  of  geography  to  contain  a  modicum  of 
arable  land  and  natural  resources  to  sustain  a  pleth- 
ora of  population  which  in  turn  must  be  adequately 
organized  to  conduct  all  national  operations. 


A  world  crusade  predicated  on  the  doctrine  of  anti- 
communism  and  anti-Russianism  is  a  policy  of  nega- 
tion. The  major  and  minor  nations  that  will  coalesce 
to  form  such  a  crusade  can  only  be  held  together  by 
the  mutual  fears  of  their  negation.  Such  an  Unholy 
Alliance  will  be  continually  beset  by  the  deep-seated 
suspicions  regarding  the  equality  of  sacrifice  inherent 
in  all  crusades.  To  put  the  question  plainly,  the  peo- 
ple of  which  ally  shall  die  'the  fustest  and  the  most- 
est  ?'  Jn  every  crusade  there  are  always  too  many  in- 
consequential allies  who  insist  on  being  paid  off  with 
the  loot.  History  has  time  and  time  again  proven  the 
feet  that  there  is  never  enough  loot  for  the  pay-off. 

Social  change  is  on  the  march  the  world  over.  In 
some  places  it  is  led  by  Russian  leadership.  Asian 
nationalisms  in  China,  India  and  Indonesia  have  pro- 
vided new  and  virile  leadership.  In  the  Near  East, 
Mohammedan  and  Arab  leadership  is  coming  to  the 
jore.  Even  blackest  Africa  is  in  ferment  in  over  half 
a  dozen  different  segments  of  that  far-flung  conti- 
nent. 

The  American  Crusade  cannot  promise  Western 
Europe  sufficient  loot.  In  order  to  do  so,  it  would 
have  to  guarantee  the  re-conquest  of  East  Europe  and 
of  Russia  beyond  the  Urals,  and  the  conquest  and 
consolidation  of  North  Africa  and  the  Near  and  Mid- 
dle East ;  for,  without  these  areas,  there  would  be  in- 
sufficient geography  and  inadequate  resources.  Cru- 
saders as  well  as  thieves  invariably  fall  out  and  fight 
over  the  spoils. 

Need  For  Total  Conscription 

The  common  sense  of  self-defense  stipulates  that 
the  United  States  should  have  adequate  military  forces 
of  all  branches  competently  equipped  with  weapons 
and  materiel  of  advanced  design  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  any  other  military  force  in  the  world.  There 
should  be  stockpiles  in  reserve  of  ships,  planes,  tanks, 
trucks,  shells,  and  other  war  materiel,  stored  in  stra- 
tegic locations  in  such  a  state  that  they  can  be  made 
available  for  use  in  national  defense  in  the  shortest 
possible  period  of  time.  Preparedness  for  national  de- 
fense necessitates  universal  military  training  for  all 
males  and  females  of  military  age. 

Today,  in  May  1951,  the  United  States  of  America 
is  not  officially  at  war  ;  we  are  legally  and  technically 
engaged  in  a  punitive  'police  action'  in  far-off  Korea. 
On  June  25,  the  United  States  will  have  been  engaged 
in  this  "police  action'  one  year,  with  American  casual- 
ties probably  exceeding  70,000.  We  have  military 
missions  in  Formosa  and  in  French  Indo-China,  and 
U.  S.  troops  of  occupation  in  Austria  and  Germany, 
besides  the  forces  we  are  attempting  to  arm  and  equip 
in  Western  Europe  under  Generalissimo  Eisenhower. 

Since  June  25,  1950,  United  States  at  home  has  in- 
stituted an  armament  economy;  that  is  the  correct 
name  for  it.  Nationally,  it  is  not  a  war  economy.  The 
po%\.'crs-that-be  do  not  want  and  are  afraid  of  anything 
approaching  all-out  miliary  mobilization.  The  post- 
war intiationarv  boom  was  running  into  a  stalemate. 
Installment   buying   with   three   to   four   years   to  pay 
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THE    TREND    OF 
PERSONAL    DEBT 

TOTAL    AMOUNTS     FOR   SELECTED 
TYPES  OF   INDIVIDUAL     BORROWIN& 


IN   BILLIONS    OF    DOLLARS 

1950 


OTHER. 
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dicl  not  succeed  in  mortgaging  sufficient  consumer 
purchasing  power  to  consume  the  potential  abundance 
produced  by  the  national  productive  capacity.  Too 
many  cars,  washing  machines,  refrigerators,  etc.,  were 
being  dumped  on  the  home  market.  There  was  only 
one  thing  to  do,  namely,  to  introduce  scarcity  in  the 
national  economy  by  government  edict.  Business  en- 
terprisers were  too  anarchic  across  the  national  scene 
to  achieve  any  such  desired  results ;  therefore,  the 
government  had  to  do  it  for  them.  The  rearmament 
budget  of  national  defense  provided  temporary  eco- 
nomic salvation  for  the  system  of  American  business. 

//  the  incident  of  armed  aggression  had  not  oc- 
curred on  June  25,  1950,  we  would  have  had  to  create 
one.  Now,  one  vear  later,  it  is  becoming  more  obvi- 
o:is  day  b\  day  that  a  limited  war  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion (police  action)  docs  not  consume  a  large  enough 
volume  of  our  total  production  to  reduce  our  total 
manufactured  inventory  and  to  ensure  national  scar- 
city. 

Under  the  impetus  of  national  credit  stimulation 
of  our  armament  economy,  the  capital  goods  industry 
is  being  amplified  by  the  erection  of  hundreds  of  new 
plants  combined  with  multiple  additions  to  the  old. 
Billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  in  in- 
stalling the  latest  technological  equipment  in  every 
new  addition  in  every  industry  that  can  be  credited  as 
deserving  ;  that  is,  so  long  as  it  can  crawl  under  the 
wire  of  'defense.'  These  billions  that  will  re-equip 
private  enterprise   in   the    United   States   with   the   last 


word  in  technological  equipment  will  be  supplied  in- 
directly from  the  taxes  paid  by  every  citizen  on  their 
annual  income.  What  could  be  sweeter?  It  is  won- 
derful to  have  a  national  economic  policy  predicated 
on  a  tenet  of  our  Christian  faith,  namely,  it  is  better 
to  give  than  to  receive.  To  this  no  taxpayer  should 
object. 

The  policy  of  the  American  Crusade  is  creating  a 
dilemma  here  at  home,  namely,  unless  we  can  create 
an  unlimited  war  of  indefinite  duration,  we  face  the 
probability  of  being  able  to  produce  in  this  armament 
economy  of  ours  so  much  that  we  shall  have  both 
guns  and  butter,  with  no  scarcity  of  either.  This 
would  be  good  for  the  country  but  bad  for  business. 
If  we  attempt  to  escape  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  by 
wholesale  increase  of  war  production  and  drastic  re- 
duction of  consumer  goods,  the  national  economy  will 
be  compelled  to  sequester  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  un- 
spent war  wages,  salaries  and  profits  by  a  forced  draft 
on  capital  savings  accounts.  This  will  be  salvation 
through  taxation  with  a  vengeance. 

We  have  delineated  in  the  preceding  pages  some  of 
the  major  weaknesses  and  errors  in  the  geographic 
and  resource  position  of  the  erstwhile  allies  of  the 
American  Crusade.  In  summing  up,  we  are  compelled 
to  add  the  greatest  error  of  them  all,  namely  that  con- 
tinental United  States  no  longer  has  the  resources  to 
maintain  the  profligate  consumption  of  raw  materials 
by  private  enterprise  at  profitable  prices  at  home  and 
also  conduct  an  unlimited  war  of  indefinite  duration, 
supported  only  by  allies  suffering  from  resource  malnu- 
trition. It  is  high  time  that  this  country  and  this  Conti- 
nent formulated  a  national  policy  and  a  strategic  im- 
plementation of  that  policy  which  conform  to  the 
technological  operation  of  the  geography  and  re- 
sources of  this  Continent.  Unless  we  do  so  soon,  we 
will  face  the  tragedy  of  our  errors. 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 

EXPAND  AND   DIE 

WASHINGTON. — American  business  expects  to 
spend  $12,820,000,000  between  April  1  and  October  1 
this  year  on  new  factories  and  machinery. 

Of  this  amount,  $6,420,000,000  will  be  spent  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  year  to  break  all  previous  rec- 
ords, including  those  of  World  War  II.  Manufactur- 
ing firms  will  account  for  more  than  half  of  this 
amount. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  commission  and  the 
Commerce  department  said  in  a  joint  announcement 
that  their  previous  prediction  of  $23,900,000,000  for 
plant  and  equipment  expenditures  in  1951  probably 
will  be  exceeded.  The  second  quarter  figure  is  6  per 
cent  higher  than  originally  anticipated. 

Planned  expenditures  in  the  second  and  third  quar- 
ter are  about  48  percent  and  36  percent  higher  than 
in  the  corresponding  periods  last  year. 
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(Continued  from  Page  11) 
tentionally,  the  new  system  brought  the  engine  to 
gradual  stops  in  the  run  from  Newark  to  Elizabeth. 
New  Jersey.  The  new  system  'is  not  intended  to 
replace  the  engineer,'  the  commissioners  were  told.  'It 
is  simply  to  guard  against  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
engineman  to  obey  signal  devices."  It  is  planned  to 
install  the  new  equipment  on  all  diesel  and  electric 
engines  on  passenger  trains.  The  new  safety  unit  can, 
when  desired,  blow  a  warning  whistle,  select  author- 
ized speeds  and  activate  electro-pneumatic  valves  con- 
trolling brakes.  It  was  estimated  that  it  could  reduce 
80-mile-an-hour  speeds  to  40  miles  an  hour  within 
4,000  feet. 

MACHINE   REPLACES  MACHINE 

The  process  of  manufacturing  Formica  sheet  mate- 
rial entails  a  high  pressure,  high  temperature  pressing 
operation.  This  pressing  operation  is  performed  be- 
tween plates  of  stainless  steel,  and  sticking  of  the 
backs  of  the  sheets  to  each  other  is  avoided  by  the 
use  of  waxed  paper.  But  the  Formica  sheets,  as  they 
come  from  the  press,  have  an  unwanted  paper  back- 
ing, and  the  necessary  removal  of  this  waxed  paper 
backing  entails  an  operation  which  has,  until  recently, 
been  extremely  slow  and  expensive. 

Originally  the  waxed  paper  backing  was  removed 
by  running  the  Formica  sheets  through  sanders.  A 
battery  of  eight  sanders  was  employed,  and  5,000 
sheets  a  day  were  processed  on  the  average.  But  a 
'bottleneck'  developed  at  the  sanders,  and  became  per- 
manent. The  ever  increasing  sales  of  Formica  aggra- 
vated the  condition  until  finally  a  remedy  became  im- 
perative, and  an  engineering  study  was  begun.  This 
study  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  eight  sanders, 
with  their  Hanking  'feeding'  and  'receiving'  tables,  and 
the  installation  of  four  Micro-Grinders,  with  electri- 
cally operated,  pit  installed  elevating  tables  for  the 
positioning  of  sheet  material  being  fed  into  the  ma- 
chines and  the  convenient  receiving  of  sheets  from  the 
machines. 

Conclusions  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  new 
technique  with  the  old,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Four  men  now  produce  twice  as  much  as  six- 
teen men  formerly  did. 

2.  Sheets  are  handled  66^3  percent  less  than  for- 
merly. 

3.  Floor  space  utilized,  per  sheet  processed,  is   x/s 
of  that  formerly  used. 

4.  Production  has  increased  200  percent. 


One  of  the  world's  largest,  U.  S.  Steel  Company's 
new  cleaning  plant  at  Robcna,  Pennsylvania,  turns 
out  650  tons  of  high  grade  metallurgical  coal  per  hour. 
The  last  word  in  modern,  efficient  operation,  the  plant 
all  but  runs  itself. 

The  basic  secret  of  this  outstanding  operation  is 
automatic,  centralized  control.  A  few  buttons  arc- 
pressed  and  the  complex  related  equipment  is  started 
automatically,  in  just  the  right  order.  There  is  no 
time  lost  by  men  following  check  charts  and  running 
all  over  the  plant.  This  reduces  the  chance  of  human 
error,  and  most  important,  it  boosts  output  per  man- 
hour.  Only  18  men  on  each  shift  run  the  entire  oper- 
ation. 

Once  under  way,  operation  is  kept  safe  and  smooth 
by  additional  electrical  controls.  If  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment becomes  overloaded,  a  siren  sounds  to  inform 
the  operator.  If  the  overload  persists,  coal  feed  to 
the  unit  is  automatically  stopped  to  prevent  pile-ups. 
I  f  the  unit  still  remains  overloaded  it  automatically 
shuts  down  to  prevent  damage. 

Another  major  advantage  of  automatic  electrical 
control  and  first-rate  equipment  engineering  is  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  coal  sent  to  the  refuse  pile ;  losses 
of  float  are  kept  to  a  minimum. 


UNION   DEMANDS  TOTAL 
CONSCRIPTION 

Saskatoon  Star  Phoenix,  Saskatoon,  Sask. — A  de- 
mand for  'Total  Conscription'  of  manpower,  materi- 
als, and  money  for  the  defense  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  Saskatchewan  joint  board  of  the  Retail,  Whole- 
sale, and  Department  Store  Unions  (C.C.L. — C.I.O.). 
Walter  Smishek,  president  of  the  Saskatchewan  board 
reported  that  the  union  had  approved  a  resolution 
calling  for  defense  preparation  in  both  industry  and 
the  armed  services  based  on  'service  from  all  and 
profit  to  none.'  Only  a  program  of  'Total  Conscrip- 
tion,' union  members  decided,  could  make  this  possi- 
ble. R.W.D.S.U.  in  Saskatchewan  includes  employ- 
ees of  45  retail  and  wholesale  establishments.  The 
Unions'  'joint  board'  advocated  the  Total  Conscrip- 
tion policy  as  the  best  way  of  distributing  the  burden 
of  national  defense.  At  present,  they  maintain,  the 
worker  is  experiencing  great  economic  stress,  while 
business  continues  to  reap  greater  profits  than  ever. 
Mr.  Smishek  said  the  resolution  would  be  submitted 
to  the  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  for  approval. 
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WHY  COMPROMISE— APPLY  SCIENCE 

DETROIT. — Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend,  84-year- 
old  advocate  of  pensions,  said  here  that  present-day 
inilation  is  the  result  of  'the  machine  age  replacing 
manpower.' 

Addressing  delegates  to  the  Townsend  club's  an- 
nual convention,  the  physician  said  the  nation's  lead- 
ers 'have  found  that  the  only  way  they  can  keep  pro- 
duction and  selling  in  balance  is  to  stay  at  war.' 

Townsend,  who  during  the  depression  plugged  for 
a  $200  monthly  pension  for  everyone  over  60,  said, 
'an  end  of  Korean  hostilities  would  turn  loose  a  vastly 
increased  productive  capacity  on  civilian  goods  with 
far  less  power  to  buy.' 

'More  and  more  of  the  aged  are  losing  jobs'  be- 
cause of  mechanization,  he  said. 

LESSON   LEARNED  TOO  WELL 

Major  lettuce  growers  of  California's  Salinas  \  al- 
ley, known  as  the  'salad  bowl  of  the  nation,'  have 
been  charged  in  a  Federal  District  Court  with  violat- 
ing the  anti-trust  laws  by  destroying  lettuce  crops  to 
raise  prices  and  limit  quantities  available  to  consum- 
ers. 

Action  is  based  on  an  alleged  agreement  to  destroy 
lettuce  planted  by  April  1  and  to  be  harvested  by 
June  2  'in  such  quantities  and  at  such  times  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  a  committee  of  the  defendant  grow- 
ers' to  keep  up  the  price  levels. 

All  very  reprehensible  of  course.  But  the  lettuce 
growers  have  had  some  pretty  good  examples  of  how 
to  'raise  prices'  and  'limit  quantities  available  to  con- 
sumers,' not  only  by  plowing  under  crops  but  by 
slaughtering  little  pigs  and  buying  foodstuffs  that 
were  left  in  warehouses  to  spoil  or  dumped  out  in  the 
fields  to  rot.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  who  is  seeking  to  enjoin  these  lettuce  growers 
from  their  nefarious  practices,  may  be  pardoned  a 
blush  if  he  stops  to  think  who  started  all  this  in  the 
first  place. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH   IT  ?— 
$64  QUESTION 

WASHINGTON. — The  Agriculture  department's 
cotton  acreage  report  indicated  that  almost  17,000,000 
bales  will  be  harvested  this  fall. 

This  would  be  more  than  7,000,000  bales  over  last 
year's  production  of  9,776,000  bales,  and  even  above 
the  16,000,000  bales  the  department  asked  farmers  to 
produce  this  year. 

The  department  said  farmers  have  planted 
29,510,000  acres,  58.5  percent  more  than  in  1950.  If 
acreage  abandonments  and  yields  are  average,  this 
would  mean  a  crop  of  almost  17,000,000  bales,  the 
largest  since  1937  when  18,300,000  bales  were  har- 
vested. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  power 
firms  have  expanded  generating  capacity  by  40  per- 
cent. The  total  generation  of  all  plants  in  1950  was 
328,997,875,000  kilowatt  hours  (preliminary  figure)  a 
47  rercert  increase  over  the  1946  total.  The  current 
rate  of  installation  of  23,000,000  kilowatts  to  total  ca- 
pacity by  1953  means  an  over-all  increase  in  eight 
years  of  about  86  percent. 

RUNNING  OUT  OF  SPACE 

Warehouses  throughout  tlie  country  arc  generally 
tilled  to  95  to  100  percent  capacity,  largely  with  home 
appharces,  according  to  Curtis  15.  Robertson,  Okla- 
homa C'ty,  president  of  Associated  Warehouses,  Inc. 

Robertson  said  the  appliances  include  television 
sets,  refrigerators,  home  freezers,  stoves,  washing 
machines,  and  other  household  items.  Also  stored  in 
s:zeable  amounts  are  cartons  and  boxes  of  all  kinds 
and  tin  cans. 

The  industry  is  attempting  to  proi'idc  additional 
space  by  acquiring  vacant  factory  quarters  and  con- 
verting large  caves  mostly  in  Kansas  and  Missouri. 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  AMERICA 

Membership  in  the  billion  dollar  club  of  American 
enterprises  increased  last  year  to  58,  an  all  time  high, 
a  United  Press  survey  showed. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the   Korean   war  a  year 
ago   the    assets    of    the    club    members    swelled    to 
$147,781,904,851,  an  increase  of  8  percent  over  1949. 
The   'big-ten'   of   the   billion   dollar    companies    in- 
clude the  following: 

Bell  System    $11 ,575,966,000 

Metropolitan  Life    10,338,071,000 

Prudential  Life    8,924,379,000 

Bank  of  America  6,863,358,000 

Equitable  Life  5,701,864,000 

National  City  Bank,  N.  Y 5,526,348,000 

Chase  National,  N.  Y 5,283,011,000 

New  York  Life  4,907,729,000 

Standard  Oil,  N.  J 4,187,994,000 

General  Motors   3,444,195,000 

PRICE  SYSTEM  DETERS 
RESEARCH 

There  is  reported  a  growing  shortage  of  American 
engineers  and  technical  specialists.  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Thomas  of  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Company  warned 
there  is  a  shortage  of  experts  now  and  will  be  for  the 
next  several  years.  Almost  simultaneously  this  warn- 
ing was  being  echoed  in  Los  Angeles  by  Dr.  I.  S.  So- 
kolnikoff,  internationally  recognized  scientist  on  the 
mathematical  theory  of  elasticity  at  the  campus  of 
U.  C.  L.  A.  He  said  that  Russia  has  done  more  re- 
search in  elasticity  and  plasticity  in  the  past  five  years 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

A  DECLINING  MONETARY 
STRUCTURE 

'Perhaps  one  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  the 
subtle  aspect  of  the  weakening  process  inherent  in  an 
irredeemable  currency,  and  also  how  the  public  fails 
to  react  strongly  because  of  lack  of  understanding  of 
this  process : 

'The  total  loss,  because  of  a  depreciated  dollar,  on 
the  average  value  of  life  insurance  policies,  time  de- 
posits in  banks,  and  E,  F,  G  savings  bonds  for  the 
years  1941-1950,  in  1950  dollars  as  compared  with 
1941  dollars,  amounted  to  $116,565,524,000.  This 
huge  loss,  lightly  regarded  because  so  poorly  under- 
stood, stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  officially  esti- 
mated total  loss  of  $1,901,000,000  by  depositors  in 
suspended  banks  during  the  years  1921-1933! 

—  (Prof.  Walter  Spahr — New  York  University.) 


SACRED  'COWS' 

Certificates  granting  tax  benefits  for  defense  plant 
expansion  passed  the  $6,000,000,000  mark  in  the  first 
week  of  June,  the  Defense  Production  Administration 
has  announced. 

It  appproved  projects  totaling  $27,110,690  in  the 
week,  bringing  the  aggregate  of  aided  investment  to 
$6,158,385,156. 

The  certificates  entitle  the  companies  to  deduct 
from  taxable  income  from  40  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  projects  in  five  years.  The  normal  depre- 
ciation period  for  tax  purposes  is  20  to  25  years. 

REACHING  SATURATION  POINT 

American  people  have  gone  into  debt  at  a  greater 
rate  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  than  ever  before 
to  buy  homes  and  consumer  goods,  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance  revealed  recently. 

At  the  end  of  1945  the  total  of  individual  debt 
in  selected  forms  of  personal  borrowing  totaled 
$34,700,000,000,  the  institute  said. 

At  the  end  of  1950  the  figure  had  jumped  to 
$79,500,000,000,  an  increase  of  129  percent. 

Practically  one-fourth  of  the  increase  took  place  in 
1950  alone,  the  institute  said. 

Home  mortgages  were  described  as  the  'biggest  sin- 
gle element'  in  the  rising  debt  picture. 

The  value  of  mortgages  on  one-to-four-family  non- 
farm  houses  totaled  a  record  of  $44,000,000,000  at 
the  end  of  1950,  more  than  double  the  $19,200,000,000 
of  five  years  before. 

The  debt  has  been  increasing  this  year,  the  insti- 
tute said,  despite  limitations  placed  upon  mortgage 
lending  under  the  government's  credit  restriction  pro- 
gram. Mortgage  recordings  of  $20,000  or  less  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1951  ran  20  percent  ahead  of 
those  for  a  similar  period  last  year. 

Consumer  credit  was  the  second  largest  element 
with  a  dollar  value  jump  to  more  than  $20  billion  at 
the  end  of  1950,  compared  with  $5.6  at  the  end  of 
1945. 

With  the  present  purchasing  power  and  the  high 
cost  of  living  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  consumers 
to  meet  their  obligations  and  still  obtain  the  necessities 
of  life.  The  fact  that  inventories  are  at  an  all-time 
high  makes  it  impossible  for  business  enterprise  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  surplus  stock  under  the  already 
mentioned  adverse  conditions.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  operators  of  the  Price  System  will  create  another 
'police  action'  incident  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  situation? 
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IDEAS  ARE   MIGHTY 

It  is  said  that  mightier  than  an  army  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  Bayonets,  machine  guns,  'po- 
lice action'  of  a  political  state  cannot  stop  ideas. 

The  idea  that  man  can  improve  his  standard  of  liv- 
ing hy  changing  the  way  of  doing  things  will  spread 
until  a  change  is  made.  It  seems  after  reading  the 
book,  China  Shakes  the  World,  the  idea  of  land  re- 
form had  a  lot  to  do  with  what  happened  in  China. 
The  Chinese  people  got  the  idea  that  more  food  would 
be  available  if  they  could  divide  the  large  land  hold- 
ings.    Here  was  an  idea  whose  time  had  arrived. 

Take  the  idea  or  thought  that  at  long  last  it  has 
become  possible  to  rid  ourselves  of  poverty,  to  mini- 
mize human  toil,  and  to  provide  abundance  and  secur- 
ity for  every  North  American.  All  we  would  have  to 
do  is  change  the  way  of  doing  things  by  applying  sci- 
ence to  the  social  order.  But  to  change  our  method 
of  operating  society  would  cause  much  concern  among 
those  who  have  special  privileges  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem and  to  those  who  cling  to  the  culture  of  the  past. 
It  is  this  resistance  to  social  change  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  most  of  the  trouble  in  the  world  today. 

Technocracy's  idea  of  Total  Conscription,  with 
services  from  all  and  profits  to  none,  will  provide  the 
necessary  internal  efficiency  to  meet  the  present  na- 
tional emergency.  It  is  an  idea  which  will  present  to 
this  Continent  a  worthwhile  social  objective  and  de- 
velop the  esprit-de-corps  for  the  arrival  of  abundance. 
—A.  L.  Wilson— 1-11140. 


'TRUE  CONFESSION' 

When  Price  Adminstrator  DiSalle  was  asked  why 
he  didn't  have  more  and  deeper  price  roll-backs,  he  re- 
plied, 'My  job  is  not  to  control  profits,  but  to  control 
prices.     I  am  not  against  legitimate  profits.' 


A  FAREWELL  SALUTE  ! 

Technocrats  throughout  this  area  were  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  GEORGE  NIMNICHT  who 
passed  away  suddenly  last  April.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  Regional  Division  12035,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Gray  Fleet  Captain. 

The  members  of  R.  D.  12035  expressed  their  re- 
spect and  appreciation  for  his  many  years  of  service 
to  the  Organization  by  appearing  at  the  funeral  in 
regulation  dress  and  Technocracy  Gray  cars,  by  send- 
ing the  floral  Monad  (pictured  in  this  section),  and 
by  responding  with  a  final  salute  at  the  close  of  the 
services. 

The  outstanding  record  of  this  former  member 
may  well  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  are 
doing  our  part  to  intelligently  direct  the  people  on  the 
North  American  Continent  toward  the  New  America 
which  he  so  valiantly  sought  to  attain. 

While  we  pause  to  present  a  final  salute  to  a  gal- 
lant Technocrat,  TECHNOCRACY  MARCHES  ON  \ 


IT  CAN   HAPPEN   HERE 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

ment  of  a  given  area,  which  includes  its  geographical 
location,  known  mineral  and  raw  materials,  fresh  wa- 
ter available,  arable  land  and  population,  modifications 
from  science,  culture,  etc.,  determines  not  only  the 
standard  of  living  but  the  method  of  operation.  Un- 
less we  take  immediate  steps  to  apply  a  method  of  op- 
eration which  is  compatible  with  the  available  re- 
sources and  the  technological  progress  on  this  Conti- 
nent, we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  same  have-not  posi- 
tion as  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia. 


FRONT  COVER 

The  B.  &  O  pier  is  the  first  modern,  completely 
new  facility  of  its  kind  especially  constructed  to  ac- 
commodate the  newer  ocean-going  ore-carriers  of 
up  to  40,000  tons.  The  import  pier  is  designed  to 
unload  the  largest  ocean-going  carriers  within  a  24- 
hour  period. 

The  new  facility  is  capable  of  handling  as  much  as 
10  million  tons  of  ore  a  year,  or  more.  The  entire 
system  is  electrically-operated  and  of  balanced  de- 
sign to  make  certain  the  rapid,  continuous,  effi- 
cient handling  of  ore  from  vessels  and  into  railroad 
cars  for  transportation  to  the  steel  mills. 

This  engineering  feat  is  another  milestone  in  the 
history  of  America's  technological  progress. — (Photo 
courtesy  of  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.) 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 


WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Amer- 
ican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America 
or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of  Tech- 
nocracy is  the  chartered  Section  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  50  members 
and  running  up  to  several  hundred.  It 
is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  sub- 
sidy or  endowments  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  voluntar- 
ily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  puid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  an- 
nual dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section.  Mem- 
bers wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an 
ancient  generic  symbol  signifying  bal- 
ance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  organization.  In  1934  How- 
ard Scott.  Director-in- Chief,  made  his 
tirst  Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  Continent- 
wide  membeiship  organization.  Since 
1  y  34  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  reviv- 
als, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  un- 
til early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  nu- 
merous other  places  with  the  Armed 
forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are 
glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss 
Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technoc- 
racy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technoc- 
racy's membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races 
and  religions  which  make  up  this  Con- 
tinent. Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politici- 
ans are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife 
— so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican— you    are    welcome    in    Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlining 
Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and  insecur- 
ity on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction   to   Technocracy  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change 15c 

Man    Hours    and   Distribution 15c 

The   Energy   Certificate   10c 

Science  vs.  Chaos  10c 

Continentalism — The   Mandate 

of  Survival     15c 

The    Culture   of   Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an  England'  ....10c 

'Our  Country   Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way 15c 


Magazines 

The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Lcs  Angeles  44,  Calif.  25c  per 
copy;   4  issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.75. 

Technocracy  Dicest,  1 1 66  West  Georgia 
St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  25c  per  copy; 
4  issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.75. 

Northwest  Technccrat,  117  4th  Ave. 
No.,  Sca'.tl?  9,  Wash.  25c  per  copy; 
4  issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.75. 

All  Three  Magazines,  one  year  (12  is- 
sues),  $2.75. 
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Let's   Have  -  -  - 

PATRIOTISM  with  a  PURPOSE 

The  United  States  and  Canada  in  five  years  of  World  War  II 
mobilized  their  respective  armed  forces,  and  organized  their  huge 
technological  production  while  coordinating  their  national  effort  for 
the  collective  attainment  of  a  common  goal — military  victory.  This 
military  victory  cost  over  $300  billion  and  over  300,000  lives. 

These  two  nations  could  with  equal  facility  mobilize  their  man- 
power, their  machines,  and  their  money  for  the  physical  and  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  that  would  be  an  investment  in  the  future  of  a 
Continent  and  its  people.  An  efficient  expenditure  of  $300  billion 
under  a  technological  control  would  banish  toil,  poverty,  and  disease 
from  the  face  of  this  Continent. 

Let  every  citizen  of  this  Continent  ponder  this  well.  The  peoples 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  within  their  power  to  impose 
their  will  upon  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  just  as  easily  as  they 
acceded  with  patriotic  fervor  to  the  demands  of  a  war  economy. 
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The  Time  Is  Now! 


ON  THE  North  American  Continent  we  have  a 
greater  array  of  natural  resources  and  techno- 
logical eguipment  than  any  other  comparative 
geographical  area  in  the  world  possesses.  The  pos- 
sibility of  technological  abundance  is  within  the 
grasp  of  every  American,  but  as  long  as  the  econ- 
omy is  operated  by  basic  institutions  which  were 
developed  in  the  days  of  early  American  history, 
we  can  continue  to  expect  a  system  of  artificial 
scarcity. 

In  the  past  half  century  there  has  been  more  sci- 
entific progress  on  this  Continent  than  in  all  pre- 
ceding history.  We  have  moved  from  an  agrarian 
society  to  a  high-energy  civilization.  But  instead  of 
changing  our  mode  of  operation  to  work  in  accord 
with  this  technological  advancement,  we  still  oper- 
ate the  social  mechanism  through  basic  institutions 
developed  in  the  days  of  the  oxcart. 

A  vast  gap  has  developed  between  the  hand- 
tool  society  of  yesterday  and  the  present  era  of 
electronics.  Our  social  institutions  have  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  science.  In  this  fact 
lies  our  basic  social  problem. 

The  depletion  of  our  resources,  starvation  in  the 
midst  of  abundance,  wars,  losses  from  crime,  the 
sense  of  insecurity,  mental  instability,  and  the  like 
— all  of  these  social  problems  have  their  origins  in 
the  fact  that  the  present  mode  of  operation  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  efficiency  of  our  technology. 

Every  year  that  passes  gives  greater  evidence 
that  our  scientific  advancement  is  incompatible 
with  the  ideas  of  a  system  of  'free  enterprise.'  The 
technology  of  abundance  cannot  coexist  with  a 
Price  System  of  scarcity. 

Our  science  and  machines  have  bestowed  upon 
the  American  people  their  greatest  opportunity.    Let 


us  repeat  that  we  have  the  personnel,  the  knowl- 
edge, the  resources,  and  the  know-how,  to  provide 
every  citizen  on  the  North  American  Continent 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Our  technological  methods  can  pro- 
duce an  abundance,  but  the  Price  System  is  incap- 
able of  distributing  this  plethora  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. In  plain  terms,  the  political-business  system 
under  which  we  operate  is  out  of  date  with  the  age 
in  which  we  live. 

Our  society  today  calls  for  a  new  mode  of  oper- 
ation that  recognizes  the  necessity  of  applying 
technological  efficiency  to  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  abundance.  It  calls  for  a  New  America 
based  upon  the  principle  that  every  American  on 
this  Continent  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  which  our 
resources  and  scientific  equipment  can  provide  for 
the  general  welfare. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  understand  that  we"  can- 
not avoid  the  responsibility  the  impact  of  technol- 
ogy has  placed  upon  our  society.  The  conflict  be- 
tween physical  reality  and  the  antiquated  ideology 
of  a  Price  System  has  reached  the  limits  of  social 
tolerance.  The  time  is  now  for  the  American  people 
to  demand  a  new  social  control  conforming  to  the 
realities  of  the  machine  age. 

'So  today,  with  the  operation  of  our  technological 
mechanism,  the  control  measures  that  must  and 
will  be  adopted  are  those  that  most  nearly  conform 
to  the  technological  operating  requirements  of  that 
mechanism.'  Technocracy  is  the  only  organization 
on  the  North  American  Continent  that  has  pre- 
sented a  design  to  the  American  people  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  technological  prob- 
lem. We  have  made  our  decision.  What  about 
you? 
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WORLD 
PETROLEUM  RESOURCES 


WHEN  man  began  tapping  the  earth's  sedi- 
mentary structures  for  stored  petroleum,  there 
was  a  definite,  although  unknown,  guantity 
of  oil  and  gas  available.  Since  that  time,  the  amount 
added  to  the  stored  supply  by  natural  processes  is 
too  insignificant  to  record.  One  thing  that  is  not 
stressed  in  petroleum  reports  is  the  fact  that,  for 
each  billion  barrels  of  oil  removed  from  the  earth, 
there  is  one  billion  barrels  less  than  before.  In- 
stead, they  resort  to  the  cute  practice  of  implying 
that,  if  'proven  reserves'  are  increased  faster  than 
actual  depletion,  there  is  more  oil  available  than  at 
some  previous  time.  One  'oil  expert'  actually  tried 
to  argue  that  World  War  II  was  beneficial  to  the 
United  States  from  the  petroleum  viewpoint;  for,  its 
stimulation  of  exploration  and  development  resulted 
in  the  U.  S.  having  more  reserves  at  the  end  of  the 
war  than  at  the  start,  in  spite  of  billions  of  barrels 
having  been  sguandered  in  the  war.  We  contend 
that,  if  you  expend  a  billion  barrels  of  oil,  you  have 
one  billion  barrels  less  for  future  use  than  before, 
even  though  two  billion  barrels  have  been  juggled 
from  the  'unknown  reserve'  table  over  to  the  'pro- 
ven reserve'  table. 

There  are  two  tangible  measurements  of  the 
amount  of  oil  that  was  available  to  man  at  the  be- 
ginning: (a)  the  amount  removed  from  the  ground 
up  to  date;  (b)  the  amount  estimated  still  to  be  in 
the  ground  in  certain  well-explored  districts — the 
'proven  reserves.' 

The  amount  depleted  is  a  fairly  reliable  figure, 
although  the  actual  guantity  is  probably  greater 
than  the  published  figures  by  a  considerable 
amount,  because  of  at  least  two  factors:  (a)  The 
amount  shot  off  into  the  air,  burned,  and  otherwise 
destroyed  or  lost  before  reaching  the  production 
reservoirs  no  doubt  has  been  played  down  or  ig- 
nored in  most  instances,  (b)  The  amount  stolen  or 
'just  not  reported'  by  concessionaires  to  evade  roy- 
alty payments  to  foreign  nations  probably  is  no 
small  figure. 


The  'proven  reserves'  is  an  educated  guess  at 
how  much  oil  is  present  in  certain  known  pools 
based  upon  test  drills.  These  figures  are  subject  to 
even  greater  error  than  the  figures  on  production 
to  date.  For  propaganda  purposes,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  pad  the  figures  about  oil  available  to  the 
'free  world'  and  depreciate  the  figures  about  oil 
available  to  the  'people's  republics.'  There  is  also 
a  tendency  to  be  'optimistic'  about  figures  concern- 
ing proven  reserves  for  purposes  of  upholding  or 
inflating  investment  values.  A  further  misleading 
impression  is  the  failure  to  mention  how  much  of 
the  'proven'  oil  can  be  recovered  by  processes  now 
in  use.  Some  methods  of  production  recover  no 
more  than  twenty  percent  of  the  oil  in  the  pool. 

Comparatively,  area  for  area,  the  size  of  the 
'proven  reserve'  supply  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  amount  of  exploration  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  respective  areas.  Some  places  which  have 
been  intensely  explored  may  be  credited  with  more 
reserves  than  other  areas  which  have  been  only 
moderately  explored,  although  the  latter  may  actu- 
ally have  more  oil  in  the  ground  than  the  former. 
Further,  there  is  a  tendency  among  oil  companies 
and  certain  governments  to  keep  the  results  of  their 
oil  explorations  secret. 

Wasteful  Exploitation 

The  unknown  reserves,  of  course,  is  an  indefinite 
figure.  They  can  only  be  guessed  at  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  of  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  area  and 
the  amount  of  yield  per  unit  volume  of  similar  de- 
posits which  have  been  exploited.  Such  a  guess  is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  areas 
have  not  been  explored  sufficiently  to  determine 
the  extent  and  depth  of  the  sedimentary  deposits. 
Until  further  data  are  available,  one  can  only  guess 
that  the  amount  of  oil  available  in  a  given  area  is 
roughly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  sedimentary 
deposits. 
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PETROLEUM   RESOURCES  OF  THE  WORLD 
(Figures  given  in  billions  of  barrels) 


North          South         Europe  Russia      Near  and      S.  E.  Asia,      Africa 
America       America      (Minus        (Including     Middle        Australasia, 
Russia)        Sakhalin)        East      and  East  Indies 


Amount  Depleted  Through  1950 43.59  7.38  1.82  6.65  4.00 

Yearly  Rate  of  Depletion  (1950) 2.07  .64  .06  .27  .64 

'Proven'  Reserves  (Dec.  1950) 28.72  10.65  .70  5.57  48.00 
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North  America  has  been  more  thoroughly  ex- 
plored than  any  other  continental  area,  with  the  re- 
sult that  more  oil  has  been  discovered  on  this  Con- 
tinent than  on  any  other  like  area,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  region  around  the  Persian  Gulf.  North 
America  has  undergone  a  rapid  and  wasteful  exploi- 
tation of  its  oil  resources,  and  its  economy  is  geared 
to  a  high  consumption  of  petroleum  products.  As  a 
conseguence,  twice  as  much  oil  has  been  taken 
from  the  pools  of  North  America  as  from  those  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  But,  even  this 
proportion  does  not  give  a  full  appraisal  of  North 
America's  dependence  on  oil,  for,  huge  imports 
from  South  America  and  the  Near  East  also  have 
been  consumed  on  this  Continent.  Although  the 
original  amount  of  oil  available  to  North  America 
is  probably  less  than  that  originally  occurring  in  the 
present  Russian  area,  we  are  depleting  it  at  a  rate 
nearly  eight  times  as  fast  as  Russia  is  depleting 
her  supply. 

Prospects  Of  Other  Countries 

South  America  has  much  fewer  sedimentary  de- 
posits than  North  America.  Some  of  the  large  oil 
pools  have  undergone  heavy  drainage,  notably 
those  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Trinidad;  and 
the  great  Maracaibo  basin  is  on  the  decline.  Fur- 
ther explorations,  particularly  along  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  may  discover  other  large 
pools;  but,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  South  Amer- 
ica's production  will  ever  approach  that  of  North 
America.  The  people  of  South  America  get  little 
use  of  their  petroleum,  the  great  bulk  of  it  going  to 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  Britain. 

Europe  outside  of  Russia  has  little  oil,  and  pros- 
pects for  a  major  discovery  in  the  future  are  slight. 
Rumania  is  the  major  producer.  Although  there 
are  many  producing  wells  located  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  their  total  yield  is  small. 

Russia,  including  Siberia  and  the  former  Japa- 
nese half  of  Sakhalin  Island,  has  a  huge  volume  of 
sedimentary  deposits,   and  it  is  probable  that  the 


eventual  oil  discoveries  will  exceed  those  of  North 
America  or  the  Middle  East.  Although  oil  explora- 
tion in  Russia  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate,  Russian 
depletion  is  only  a  fraction  of  that  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Her  economy  is  not  yet  geared  to  such  huge 
consumption  of  petroleum  products  as  ours.  If  the 
present  rates  of  depletion  continue,  Russia  will 
have  oil  long  after  the  oil  of  North  America  is  ex- 
hausted. Exact  data  about  Russian  oil  exploration, 
discovery,  and  production  are  not  now  available  to 
North  America,  but  some  of  the  information  that 
does  leak  through  indicates  that  they  are  consider- 
ably greater  than  is  shown  in  the  figures  provided 
by  American  petroleum  reports. 

Some  of  the  world's  richest  oil  fields  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  which  now 
claim  more  than  40  percent  of  the  'proven'  reserves 
of  the  world.  This  general  area  has  been  actively 
explored  and  developed,  mainly  by  British  and 
Americans.  The  future  allocation  of  the  Middle 
East  oil  is  at  present  a  matter  of  controversy. 

Southeast  Asia  includes  what  is  now  Pakistan, 
India,  Burma,  China,  Indo-China,  Siam,  and  the 
Malay  States.  Added  to  these  in  our  charts  are  the 
East  Indies,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  There 
have  been  some  important  discoveries  in  these 
areas  recently,  mainly  in  Sumatra  and  New 
Guinea,  and  it  is  probable  that  additional  discover- 
ies of  major  importance  will  be  made  in  the  future. 
There  are  few  sedimentary  deposits  in  India,  since 
it  'just  happened'  that  the  two  major  sedimentary 
basins  of  India  were  carved  out  to  form  Pakistan. 

Oil  production  in  Africa  is  small,  mainly  in 
Egypt  along  the  Red  Sea.  Due  to  a  scarcity  of  sedi- 
mentary deposits,  there  is  not  much  prospect  for  fu- 
ture major  oil  discoveries  in  Africa. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have  become  so 
dependent  on  oil  for  their  national  economies  that 
it  follows  logically  that  their  political  and  military 
policies  shall  be  directed  toward  further  acguisi- 
tions  of  oil  from  around  the  world.  It  is  unthinkable 
(to  our  economic  planners)  that  any  foreign  country 
should  be  permitted  to  keep  its  oil  for  itself  if  the 
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oil  appears  in  sufficient  quantities  to  attract  our  at- 
tention. For  example,  such  backward  people  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Venezuela  and  Iran  'cannot  be 
permitted'  to  withhold  their  oil  from  our  use.  One 
may  well  ask,  how  much  of  America's  cold  war 
and  preparations  for  a  hot  war  against  Russia  is 
based   upon   that   country's  possession  of   rich  oil 


fields,  proven  and  potential?  To  the  American 
business  mind,  international  banditry  engaged  in 
by  our  Armed  Forces  for  purposes  of  hi-jacking  an- 
other nation's  oil  is  perfectly  justified.  In  all  prob- 
ability, as  our  own  oil  resources  run  low,  such  ex- 
ploits will  take  on  the  aspects  of  a  Holy  Crusade. 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ. 


AN  INDUSTRIAL  BODY 


If  you  are  concerned  about  people  being  rele- 
gated to  the  status  of  mere  machines  and  be- 
ing forced  to  do  repetitive  work,  here  are  a  couple 
of  points  of  importance  for  you  to  consider.  What 
conditions  bring  about  this  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it? 

The  conditions  which  have  brought  this  about 
are  insufficient  mechanization,  integration,  and  co- 
ordination; these  conditions  in  turn  being  the  result 
of  our  industry  having  grown  up  in  a  haphazard 
manner  without  direction  or  purpose,  each  corpora- 
tion developing  within  itself  with  no  regard  to  the 
smooth,  productive  operation  of  the  mechanism  as 
a  whole,  and  with  no  regard  or  consideration  for 
human  welfare.  To  these  business  interests,  the 
laborer  is  merely  the  means  of  gaining  revenue. 
Goods  are  permitted  to  fall  into  his  hands  only 
when  the  corporation  sees  the  way  clear  to  make 
a  profit.  This  is  true  of  food  stuffs  as  well  as  the 
strictly  manufactured  goods. 

The  worker  in  the  present  industrial  plant  is  con- 
sidered by  private  enterprise  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  tool,  which  the  business  manipulator  finds 
necessary  to  retain  along  with  the  physical  equip- 
ment of  the  plant. 

Under  such  conditions  people  are  being  rele- 
gated to  the  status  of  robots.  For  a  Price  System 
to  operate,  people  must  be  forced  to  work  at  un- 
necessary activities  so  they  may  obtain  purchasing 
power  in  order  that  the  system  of  'free  enterprise' 
can  sell  them  goods  at  enormous  profits  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  the  solvency  and  the  power  of 
big  business.  The  Price  System  method  of  opera- 
tion is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  operate  only  in 
a  society  of  scarcity,  which  explains  why  the  vested 
interests  find  it  necessary  to  support  programs  of 


waste  and  destruction.  As  profits  are  the  motiva- 
ting force  under  the  system  of  private  enterprise, 
the  individual  becomes  a  mere  pawn  upon  the 
chess  board,  to  be  moved  at  will  by  the  business 
operators. 

Is  it  not  about  time  we  woke  up  and  started 
looking  ahead  instead  of  backward? 

Let's  remove  ourselves  from  the  category  of  be- 
ing tools  of  business  interests  and  start  acting  like 
matured  human  beings.  Let's  use  our  one  superior 
facility,  our  brains,  instead  of  our  muscle  power. 
Let's  organize  and  operate  the  industrial  and  social 
mechanism  in  the  most  efficient  way  possible.  Let's 
put  the  'overalls'  on  the  machine  where  they  be- 
long and  not  on  ourselves. 

A  fully  automatic  mechanism,  thoroughly  inte- 
grated and  selfsustaining,  is  capable  of  providing 
us  with  the  goods  we  desire;  that  is,  an  abundance 
for  all  North  Americans,  all  this  being  accomplished 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  human  participation  in 
a  scientific,  technologically  designed  method  of  op- 
eration. 

Join  Technocracy  Now  ! 

We  are  capable  of  installing  such  a  mode  of  op- 
eration at  the  present  time.  Such  an  operating  so- 
cial mechanism  is  known  as  Technocracy.  Let's  re- 
fuse to  be  relegated  to  the  status  of  pawns  by  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  organize  our  society  according 
to  the  technological  age  in  which  we  live.  By  ap- 
plying science  to  the  social  order  we  would  be 
given  the  greatest  opportunity  to  utilize  our  individ- 
uality for  creative  things.  All  of  us  could  do  some- 
thing useful  for  society.  If  you  are  concerned, 
what  are  you  waiting  for?  Investigate,  and  Join 
Technocracy,  Now! 

Clyde  Williams— 1 2237-1 . 
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SCIENCE  in  the  NEWS 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  staff  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  has  selected  some  of  the  latest  information 
and  developments  in  technological  advancement,  discoveries,  and  inventions  which  are  responsible  in 
changing  our  way  of  life  from  a  system  of  scarcity  to  an  economy  of  abundance.  As  the  impact  of 
technology  descends  upon  the  Price  System,  bringing  ivith  it  an  ever  increasing  rate  of  social  change, 
the  result  will  be  a  non-operative  economy,  unless  we,  the  American  people,  have  the  intelligence  to 
demand  the  application  of  science  as  a  method  of  social  operation. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  SOCIAL  CHANGE 


With  less  than  7  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
the  United  States  in  1949  produced  about  42  Vz  per- 
cent of  the  world's  electricity.  In  attaining  a  new 
record  level  of  electricity  generation,  the  electric 
industry  produced  over  5  times  the  number  of  kilo- 
watt hours  generated  in  1924,  and  showed  an  in- 
crease in  output  of  about  28  percent  over  the  World 
War  II  high  in  1944.  Electricity  generating  capabil- 
ity at  the  end  of  1950  was  \3A  times  what  it  was  ten 
years  before,  and  by  1952  it  will  more  than  double 
the  earlier  figure. 

Of  the  248,541,646,000  kilowatt  hours  consumed 
in  1949,  industrial  use  accounted  for  48  Vi  percent, 
residential  23  V2  percent,  commercial  I8V2  percent, 
railways  and  railroads  2V2  percent,  and  others  7 
percent  of  the  total.  In  1924  the  electric  light  and 
power  industry  served  16,768,509  consumers,  but  in 
1949  the  total  was  increased  by  2Vz  times.  About 
77.7  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States  have 
electricity  available. 

It  might  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  note  that 
while  industrial  consumption  is  48  M;  percent  of  the 
total,  and  residential  use  is  23  V2,  industrial  consum- 
ers pay  only  28  V2  percent  of  the  total  cost  as  com- 
pared with  33  percent  for  residential  consumers. 
The  total  sales  from  electricity  amounts  to  about 
$4,018,546,000. 

Industries  as  a  whole  doubled  their  consumption 
of  electric  power  between  the  prewar  year  of  1939 
and  the  end  of  the  postwar  year  of  1947,  the  latest 
year  for  which  comprehensive  data  are  available. 
Increases  on  industrial  groups  ranged  from  about 
50  percent  in  the  textile-mill  classification  to  over 


350  percent  for  transportation  eguipment  makers. 

Although  the  North  American  Continent  has  50 
percent  of  the  fresh  waters  of  the  world,  and  the 
loss  in  water  power  is  tremendous,  consumption  of 
non-replaceable  fuels  has  increased  at  an  enormous 
rate.  For  instance,  the  total  consumption  of  coal  or 
its  eguivalent  in  other  fuels  for  electrical  power 
production  in  1949  was  three  times  the  consump- 
tion of  1924.     Fuel  oil  (42  gallon  barrels)  consump- 
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tion  increased  from  16  million  in  1924  to  66  million 
in  1949,  and  gas  (1,000  cubic  feet)  has  been  in- 
creased from  47  million  to  549  million.  A  Continen- 
tal Hydrology,  as  designed  by  Technocracy,  would 
minimize  the  use  of  fuels  and  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity  from  water  power. 

By  including  private  companies,  governmental 
agencies,  and  industrial  plants  (for  own  use) 
the  United  States  produced  a  grand  total  of 
345,066,000,000  kilowatt-hours  in  1949.  The  present 
rate  of  production  is  about  7  billion  kilowatt-hours 
per  week — the  highest  in  history. 

No  worker,  by  sheer  muscle  power,  can  produce 
in  an  eight-hour  day  the  eguivalent  of  energy  rep- 
resented by  one  kilowatt-hour  of  electricity.  The 
average  power  which  one  man  can  exert  is  calcu- 
lated at  about  35  watts.  If  a  man  averages  240 
eight-hour  days  (1920  man-hours)  of  manual  work 
a  year,  the  energy  expended  is  about  eguivalent 
to  only  67  kilowatt-hours.  Industry  used  on  the  av- 
erage about  12,934  kilowatt-hours  per  worker  or  the 
equivalent  energy  of  193  men,  each  working  1920 
man-hours  per  year.  The  cost  for  one  man-hour 
of  labor  runs  from  75  cents  an  hour  up,  but  the  av- 
erage cost  of  one  kilowatt-hour  was  2.95  cents  in 
1949. 

The  ever  increasing  use  of  electricity  is  displac- 
ing man-hours  of  labor  at  an  accelerated  rate.  No 
matter  how  hard  we  may  try,  man  cannot  compete 
with  the  kilowatt-hour.     The  impact  of  the  use  of 


electricity  upon  the  Price  System  has  a  far  reach- 
ing social  implication.  The  man-hours  of  labor  in 
the  productive  processes  have  already  become  un- 
important because  of  the  greater  use  of  extraneous 
energy,  which  includes  electrical  power.  As  Tech- 
nocracy points  out,  'any  distribution  of  an  abun- 
dance, based  on  man-hours  of  human  participation, 
can  lead  only  to  a  failure  of  the  social  mechanism.' 
In  a  short  span  of  seventy  years  the  use  of  elec- 
trical power  has  become  the  cornerstone  in  our 
high-energy  civilization.  It  reaches  every  segment 
of  American  life.  In  fact,  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  electrical  energy  is  the  real  cause  of  social 
change. 

MORE  COAL  WITH  LESS  LABOR 

Today  coal  mining  is  the  industry  without  the 
pick  and  shovel.  And  the  mules  have  disappeared, 
too.  Now,  huge  cutting  machines  and  mechanical 
arms  scoop  up  the  coal,  feed  it  onto  a  conveyor  or 
into  cars  which  carry  the  coal  to  the  surface  of  the 
mine,  all  in  one  operation.  Because  the  coal  indus- 
try has  become  highly  mechanized,  production  has 
increased  while  the  man-hours  worked  have  de- 
creased almost  one-half  of  what  they  were  in  1890. 
One  man  working  8  hours  a  day  can,  with  the  use 
of  machinery,  produce  7  tons  of  coal  as  compared 
with  about  1.5  tons  for  one  man  working  the  same 
number  of  hours  in  1890. 

The  number  of  miners  in  the  coal  industry 
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reached  its  peak  in  1910.  Since  that  time  the  de- 
cline in  coal  miners  has  been  from  725,000  to  less 
than  506,000,  or  about  a  30  percent  decrease.  At 
the  present  time  the  miners  are  working  only  a 
three-day  week  or  about  24  man-hours  over  a  seven 
day  period.  In  working  just  three  days  a  week  the 
miners  can  produce  all  the  coal  (and  a  two  months 
supply  on  hand)  the  economy  can  consume.  As 
more  machinery  is  used  in  the  coal  industry,  pro- 
duction will  increase  with  less  man-hours  of  labor 
needed. 

It  is  obvious  the  miner's  pay  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  production.  Some  219,000  min- 
ers have  been  permanently  displaced  by  mechani- 
zation, and  the  trend  is  toward  greater  disemploy- 
ment.  Whaf  is  happening  in  the  coal  industry  veri- 
fies Technocracy's  findings  that  mechanization  in- 
creases production  and  decreases  man-hours 
worked. 

Under  a  Price  System  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  consumer  depends  upon  the  number  of  man- 
hours  worked.  With  less  man-hours  of  labor 
needed,  the  miners,  or  the  consumers,  will  not  be  in 
a  position  to  buy  back  what  our  technology  can 
produce.  This  means  we  will  have  to  accept  a  new 
method  of  distribution  which  is  in  accord  with  the 
abundance  our  technology  can  produce,  or,  be 
forced  to  face  a  chaotic  state  of  affairs. 

NEW  UNIT  INCREASES  OUTPUT 

The  Thermofor  Catalytic  Cracking  units  of  a  new 
type  for  producing  high-octane  automobile  and  avi- 
ation gasoline  went  into  operation  recently  at  a 
Beaumont,  Texas,  refinery. 

These  units  increase  the  refinery's  output  of  high- 


First  Air- Lift  Cracking  Unit. 
—  (Photos-Courtesy  of  Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Co.) 

octane  gasoline  by  50  percent,  compared  with  the 
Houdry  fixed-bed  units  which  they  replace. 

Each  of  the  units  has  throughput  capacity  of 
15,000  (42-gallon)  barrels  a  day,  compared  with 
10,000  barrels  daily  for  the  Houdry  units. 

The  new  method  effects  substantial  reductions  in 
operating  costs  and  also  increases  the  flexibility  of 
operations. 

Although  the  new  designed  air-lift  TCC  unit  was 
introduced  only  a  short  time  ago,  there  are  already 
over  20  units  of  the  new  design  being  built.  They 
represent  a  combined  charging  capacity  of  over  a 
guarter-million  barrels  per  day. 


Below,  a  graphic  panel  is  one  of  the  many  designed  features  in  the  new  ultra-modern  cracking  unit. 
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WHO  ARE  OUR  ALLIES? 


IN  PREPARING  to  launch  World  War  III  for  pur- 
poses of  prolonging  the  agonies  of  the  American 
Price  System  and  upholding  the  investment  val- 
ues of  American  business  enterprise,  the  United 
States  finds  itself  obliged  to  promote  belligerency 
against  the  only  nation  which  could  give  us  a  good 
war.  In  the  promotion  of  our  war  preparations,  we 
must  place  a  great  deal  of  reliance  upon  a  world- 
wide collection  of  allies,  which  is  turning  out  to  be 
a  mismatched  conglomeration  of  political  entities, 
of  dubious  loyalty  and  more  dubious  capability. 

We  recognize  that  the  armament  program  is 
largely  designed  to  pump  money  into  the  Amer- 
ican Price  System  and  to  entrench  American  busi- 
ness enterprise  around  the  world — in  an  avaricious 
scheme  to  take  over  the  colonial  relinguishments 
of  the  disintegrating  empires  of  E  u  r  o  p  e.  In  the 
background  are  also  the  compulsions  of  another 
Holy  Crusade  against  the  infidel  to  the  East,  and 
this  is  no  small  factor;  but  this  is  not  the  only  in- 
centive, nor  even  the  primary  one.  There  is  a  com- 
plexity of  motives,  and  some  loom  more  important 
to  certain  interested  parties  than  others.  However, 
the  compulsions  centering  around  the  prolongation 
of  the  American  business  enterprise  system  must 
be  considered  as  the  primary  motivation.  What- 
ever the  supernumerary  motives  may  be,  we  must 
realize  that  our  action  tends  toward  an  actual  war; 
and,  therefore,  our  position  should  be  reviewed  in 
terms  of  such  a  probability. 

We  are  not,  at  this  time,  attempting  a  prolonged 
discussion  of  why  we  are  preparing  for  World  War 
III  nor  whether  we  should  so  prepare.  Our  nation 
has  already  made  certain  commitments  in  that  di- 
rection, and  we  are  concerned  with  the  practical 
considerations  of  such  a  course.  Among  these 
practical  considerations  are  the  gualifications  of 
the  allies  which  we  are  selecting  to  fight  and  die  for 
the  American  free  enterprise  system.  Looking  at 
the  collection,  we  are  impressed  by  the  sorry  state 
of  health  that  they  exhibit.  If  they  were  to  be 
chosen  on  the  same  basis  of  physical  fitness  that 
we  use  for  selecting  the  individual  conscripts  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  they  would  all  (with  the  exception  of 


Canada)  have  to  be  relegated  to  the  status  of  4-F 
as  being  unfit  for  military  reguirements.  Let  us 
look  at  them  individually. 

Britain,  as  one  and  a  third  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Europe,  constitutes  our  overseas  Airstrip  No.  1.  As 
originally  constituted,  the  British  Isles  were  a  fairly 
nice  piece  of  territory,  considering  their  size  and 
latitude.  But,  with  most  of  their  mineral  and  fuel 
resources  depleted,  their  forests  gone,  and  an  over- 
burden of  fifty  million  inhabitants,  Britain  is  not  an 
asset  as  an  ally,  but  a  decided  deficit.  Britain  can 
survive  only  so  long  as  she  can  loot  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  half  of  her  physical  reguirements.  Be- 
cause of  her  former  prowess  at  looting  the  back- 
ward areas,  Britain  was  once  a  great  world  power; 
but  her  privileges  have  now  undergone  serious  cur- 
tailment, and  her  former  lootees  feel  no  more  friend- 
ship for  Britain  now  than  the  British  did  for  them 
at  the  peak  of  Empire  expansion. 

Liability  Number  One 

To  get  Britain's  consent  to  serve  as  our  ally,  the 
United  States  would  first  have  to  make  up  her  defi- 
cit in  physical  reguirements;  then,  we  would  have 
to  provide  the  wherewithal  for  her  armament  pro- 
gram. Britain  has  the  skill  and  she  has  the  tools, 
of  a  sort,  for  making  materiel  of  war,  but  she  lacks 
the  raw  materials.  The  United  States  has  adequate 
resources,  adequate  workmen,  and  a  plethora  of 
machines  for  making  the  same  kind  of  materiel,  al- 
though we  tend  to  be  more  sloppy  in  our  workman- 
ship. It  would  be  far  more  economical  for  us  to 
produce  the  stuff  at  home  than  to  have  it  produced 
in  Britain,  while  any  attempt  to  pressure  Britain  into 
an  armament  production  on  her  own  would  merely 
enrage  the  seething  'hate-America'  sentiments  which 
have  been,  at  best,  only  dormant  since  1775,  and 
which  now  are  showing  up  in  nasty  eruptions  more 
and  more. 

Let  us  look  at  Britain  from  another  angle:  Would 
Russia  want  to  take  over  England?  Our  guess  is: 
No.  From  any  realistic  viewpoint  of  an  enemy, 
Britain  would  be  far  more  useful  as  an  ally  of  the 
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United  States  than  as  an  occupied  territory.  Any 
contributions  that  Britain  could  make  toward  the 
American  war  effort  will  be  more  costly  and  more 
troublesome  for  the  United  States  than  if  we  did  it 
all  by  ourselves.  As  a  place  to  dump  money  and 
resources,  Britain  is  wonderful;  but  as  a  wartime 
ally  of  the  U.  S.,  she  would  be  a  great  asset  to  the 
Russians.  In  summary,  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  using  Britain  as  Airstrip  One  are  not  worth 
the  physical  and  monetary  cost  of  keeping  her 
'friendly.' 

Second  on  our  list  of  allies  is  France.  In  some 
ways,  France  is  better  off  than  Britain;  she  can  raise 
enough  food  for  her  own  reguirements.  But,  tech- 
nologically, France  is  stymied  by  her  agriculture 
and  business  structure.  The  tiny  peasant  farms  and 
the  excessive  number  of  small  business  and  handi- 
craft shops  make  France  as  a  nation  highly  ineffi- 
cient and  tie  up  too  much  of  her  population.  If  the 
farms  and  shops  were  consolidated  thirty  to  one, 
there  would  be  a  huge  release  of  population  for 
functions  more  useful  to  her  role  as  our  ally,  as- 
suming, of  course,  that  she  were  given  a  beneficia- 
tion  of  resources  from  the  outside.  But  that  would 
call  for  a  major  social  change  in  France,  and  social 
change  is  anathema  to  the  officialdom  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Internally,  the  sentiments  of  the  Frenchmen  are 
divided;  there  is  no  unity  as  to  whom  they  would 
be  willing  to  fight:  Some  would  rather  fight  against 
the  Germans  than  to  fight  on  their  side;  others 
would  rather  fight  with  the  Russians  than  against 
them;  many  would  rather  fight  other  Frenchmen; 
and,  of  course,  the  majority  don't  want  to  fight  at 
all.  The  military  effectiveness  of  France  was  largely 
destroyed  during  World  War  I,  and  what  was  left 
was  demoralized  in  World  War  II.  At  present, 
France  has  her  hands  full  with  the  rebellious  'colo- 
nials' of  Indo-China  and  northern  Africa.  France 
cannot  be  counted  as  an  asset. 

Western  Germany  is  another  deficit  area,  heav- 
ily over-burdened  with  population  and  deficient  in 
resources.  There  is  an  unprecedented  absence  of 
will-to-fight  among  the  Germans;  that  is,  among  the 
able-bodied  ones  who  are  left.  The  amount  of  re- 
sources and  food  which  America  would  have  to 
pour  into  Western  Germany,  as  our  ally,  would  be 
far  more  than  the  return  would  justify;  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  produce  the  same  materiel  at  home  and 
ship  it  over  to  the  fields  of  battle.  General  Eisen- 
hower is  gaining  nothing  in  physical  health  and 
mental  encouragement  from  his  efforts  to  convince 


the  Germans  that  they  should  join  his  Crusade  to 
the  east — they  have  just  experienced  one  Crusade 
under  Hitler  and  it  has  left  them  with  sad  memories. 
There  is  the  additional  disconcerting  factor  that,  if 
there  should  develop  a  hot  war  between  the  West 
and  the  East,  Germans  would  probably  be  fighting 
Germans  instead  of  Russians. 

West  Germany  as  a  peacetime  satellite  is  costing 
the  United  States  billions  of  dollars.  As  a  wartime 
ally,  this  deficit  would  be  multiplied. 

What  we  have  said  of  Germany  can  likewise  be 
said  of  Western  Austria,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Another  Impossible  Situation 

Italy  is  already  in  an  impossible  situation,  being 
a  deficit  to  both  the  Italians  and  the  Americans.  As 
a  third-class  airstrip,  Italy  might  be  of  some  use  if 
we  could  ignore  the  Italians;  but,  you  can't  ignore 
them — there  are  too  many  of  them,  and  they  are 
too  hungry  and  too  vociferous.  If  half  the  popula- 
tion of  northern  Italy  could  be  driven  south  of  the 
Apennines  bordering  the  Po  Valley  and  sealed  off, 
perhaps  northern  Italy  would  be  worthwhile  as  an 
agricultural  and  industrial  area.  As  it  stands,  we 
have  our  apprehensions.  Italy  has  a  long  record 
of  double-crossing  her  allies  in  time  of  war;  and  her 
soldiers  are  not  good  fighters  in  theaters  of  war  re- 
mote from  Italy,  particularly  where  the  climate  is 
very  cold.  What  could  we  offer  the  Italians  as  loot 
that  would  make  them  willing  and  effective  as  al- 
lies on  our  side?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should 
offer  Italy  to  the  Russians  as  a  gift,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  rejected  with  a  most  emphatic  'nyet.' 

Greece  is  like  Italy,  only  more  so,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Our  support  of  fascist  reactionism 
in  Greece  has  won  us  few  friends,  in  spite  of  the 
nearly  two  billions  of  dollars  that  we  have  dumped 
into  that  blighted  country.  Greece  can  absorb  much 
money  and  materials,  but  any  military  effectiveness 
that  comes  out  will  be  very  costly  in  terms  of  its 
amount. 

Yugoslavia  is  costing  us  much  in  money  and  ma- 
teriel, but  we  can't  count  on  her  as  an  ally.  Yu- 
goslavia is  communist  and  we  are  openly  anti- 
communist. 

The  Mohammedan  areas  of  the  Middle  East  and 
northern  Africa  are  no  longer  in  our  camp,  with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  Turkey  and  Pakistan.  Egypt 
is  out;  so  is  Iran;  likewise  Afghanistan.  Pakistan 
is  nominally  friendly,  but  is  impoverished  and  has 
her  hands  more  than  full  with  India,  whose  friend- 
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ship  we  have  alienated.  Present-day  Turkey  lacks 
the  territory  and  the  incentives  of  the  old  Turkish 
Empire  of  pre-World  War  I;  and,  aside  from  its  af- 
filiations and  sympathies  with  the  Mohammedan 
bloc  of  nations,  it  nurses  certain  grievances  against 
the  West  dating  from  many  years  back.  Turkey 
has  conflicting  interests  with  the  Soviet  Union,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  straits  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  is  the 
main  reason  for  Turkey  going  along  with  the  West. 
However,  Turkey  is  not  a  strong  nation,  n  o  r  an 
eager  nation.  If  it  is  to  escape  Russian  occupation 
in  case  of  war,  it  will  be  mainly  the  result  of  prior 
American  occupation  followed  by  strong  military 
resistance.  Further,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Turks 
are  shrewd  businessmen,  and  we  can  legitimately 
surmise  that  any  services  they  render  the  West  will 
be  well  paid  for. 

Norway  and  Denmark  help  to  swell  the  list  of 
Western  Allies,  but  that  is  about  all  they  can  do. 
They  have  not  the  industry,  the  manpower,  or  the 
equipment  to  'stop  the  Russians.'  Their  effective- 
ness would  be  a  matter  of  days  at  best,  rather  than 
weeks,  in  case  of  full-scale  war. 

The  Benelux  nations  are  similar  to  France,  but 
smaller  and  more  crowded.  They  require  resources 
from  the  outside.  Belgium  is  economically  sustained 
by  the  wealth  of  the  Congo;  but  the  Netherlands 
has  lost  her  external  source  of  wealth  and  suffers 
severly  from  lack  of  resources.  Benelux's  over- 
burden of  population  is  mostly  tied  up  in  farming 
tiny  plots  of  land  and  in  keeping  small  shops.  This 
area  is  not  self-sustaining  and  could  not  be  regarded 
as  an  asset  to  any  military  alliance.  It  could  prob- 
ably supply  a  few  divisions  of  soldiers  and  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  materiel,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
arms,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  civilian  sup- 
plies would  have  to  come  from  the  United  States. 
But,  even  then,  it  is  questionable  that  any  fervor  for 
war  against  the  East  can  be  generated  among  those 
people,  from  over  here.  We  note  that  General  Ei- 
senhower has  to  force  himself  to  display  his  famous 
smile  for  the  newsreels  after  making  a  visit  to  the 
Lowlands. 

Iceland  and  Greenland  may  have  certain  usages 
as  outlying  bases,  but  neither  can  be  regarded  as 
an  ally. 

Spain  is  a  poor,  depressed  country,  willing  to  ac- 
cept billions  in  dollars  and  supplies  from  the  United 
States,  but  not  willing  nor  capable  of  providing  a 
large  military  force.  The  Spaniards  are  not  even 
much   interested  in  fighting  each  other  any  more, 
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and  it  is  highly  dubious  that  they  have  any  stomach 
for  fighting  the  Russians.  (The  irregular  Blue  Divi- 
sion that  went  to  the  Russian  front  in  World  War  II 
never  returned.)  Further,  there  would  be  some  hesi- 
tancy among  other  European  nations  over  accept- 
ing Spanish  fascist  troops  as  their  brothers  in  arms. 
Spain  is  a  sorry  deficit  as  an  ally.  She  might  be 
able  to  provide  a  battleground  for'  Americans  to 
fight  and  die  on,  provided  the  Russians  could  be 
enticed  into  accepting  battle  there,  which  is  doubt- 
ful. 

Portugal  is  a  miniature  Spain.  Beyond  that,  the 
fighting  quality  of  the  Portuguese  can  be  ade- 
quately expressed  only  by  means  of  contemptuous 
profanity. 

Latin  Americans  have  never  demonstrated  any 
worthwhile  fighting  capacity,  except  when  they 
were  killing  each  other.  Brazilian  forces  in  World 
War  II  were  a  flop  in  Italy.  On  the  whole,  the 
heavy  populations  and  the  impoverished  condition 
of  the  Latin  American  countries,  held  in  restraint  by 
fascist  tyrannies  (with  American  support),  are  more 
likely  to  result  in  an  internal  blowup  than  in  mili- 
tary effectiveness  against  a  powerful  and  distant 
enemy.  In  the  meantime,  the  Latin  nations  serve 
our  'cause'  mainly  by  padding  the  anti-Soviet  vote 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Asia  In  Same  Boat 

In  Asia,  we  can  count  on  only  Japan,  South  Ko- 
rea, and  the  Philippines;  that  is,  our  statesmen  think 
we  can  count  on  them.  Indonesia,  Burma,  India, 
and  China  are  out.  Indo-China  is  more  than  can- 
celled out  by  internal  conflict.  Siam  lacks  the  yen 
to  fight.  In  the  Philippines,  as  in  South  Korea, 
the  pro-American  reactionary  regimes  are  held  in 
power  only  by  American  military  force.  Both  have 
to  be  equipped  with  American  arms  and  supplies 
and  forced  to  fight  by  American  threats.  Both  are 
deficit  areas,  even  in  peacetime,  to  which  an  over- 
burden of  population  is  a  heavy  contributing  factor. 
Even  small  South  Korea  is  costing  the  United  States 
billions  of  dollars  and  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  to 
hold. 

Formosa  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  can  be  written  off, 
except  as  a  place  to  dump  money  and  supplies. 
The  Chinese  soldiers  on  Formosa  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  a  chance  to  set  foot  on  the  main- 
land where  they  could  desert  and  go  home. 

Japan  is  our  Number  One  Ally  in  the  far  east. 
Here,  a  population  of  84  million  defeated  people  on 
( (  ontinued  i  in   I  'age  25  ) 
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MOUNTAINS  of  OIL 


A  tremendous  amount  of  energy  is  sealed  in  the  oil-shales  of  the  Green 
River  formation  now  being  worked  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Efficient 
utilization  of  this  formation  would  mean  fuel  security  for  a  Continent 
now  drawing  on  its  natural  petroleum  reserves  at  an  unequaled  rate. 


IN  NORTHWESTERN  Colorado  a  history-making 
experiment  is  taking  place  in  the  mining  of  oil- 
shale  and  the  transformation  of  this  material 
into  gasoline,  Diesel  fuel,  and  other  products  essen- 
tial to  operating  a  high-energy  civilization  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  The  site  of  this  in- 
triguing development  is  that  of  the  oil-shale  demon- 
stration plant  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Rifle,  Colo- 
rado. 

The  research  in  ths  fields  of  synthetic  liguid  fuel 
going  on  there  is  unigue,  for  it  is  estimated  the 
Green  River  oil-shale  formation  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming  would  yield  from  300  to  500  billion 
barrels  of  oil  if  all  of  it  were  processed.  The  oil 
shale  being  worked  today  is  a  part  of  this  tremen- 
dous deposit  from  which  over  100  billion  barrels  of 
oil  can  be  obtained  in  Colorado  alone.  If  only  the 
richer  portion  of  the  known  shale  were  developed, 
it  would  yield  more  than  twice  as  much  oil  as  has 
been  produced  in  the  United  States  from  petroleum, 
and  several  times  the  proved  petroleum  reserve  re- 
maining in  the  ground. 

Although  the  current  work  in  oil  shales  did  not 
begin  until  1944,  the  extraction  of  oil  from  shale  is 
not  new  by  any  means.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  oil- 
shale  was  first  utilized  in  England  as  early  as  the 
14th  century.  France  had  an  industry  producing 
oil  from  shale  some  twenty  years  before  the  first 
oil  well  was  drilled.  Following  shortly  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  industry  in  France,  shale-oil  extrac- 
tion was  started  in  Scotland,  where  at  present 
twelve  mines  are  in  operation  supplying  shale  to 
five  crude  works  which  are  producing  crude  oil, 
naphtha,  and  ammonium.  As  early  as  1855  syn- 
thetic oil  was  retorted  from  oil-shale  in  Utah.  De- 
velopment of  the  product  in  the  United  States  was 
set  back  with  discoveries  of  petroleum  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1859.  In  addition  to  the  industries  in 
France  and  Scotland,  and  the  experimental  plant 
in  the  United  States,  others  exist  in  Australia,  Man- 
churia, Estonia,  and  Sweden. 


In  selecting  a  location  for  the  oil-shale  project, 
the  objective  was  to  find  a  place  that  would  be  typ- 
ical of  those  plants  which  would  later  be  put  on  a 
practical  basis.  From  geological  information  avail- 
able on  various  oil-shale  deposits  in  the  nation,  it 
appeared  the  Green  River  formation  was  most 
likely  to  become  of  economic  importance  in  the 
near  future.  Accordingly,  surveys  were  conducted 
over  the  Piceance  Creek  Basin  in  Northwestern  Co- 
lorado. After  investigations  were  made  of  this  area, 
it  was  decided  that  open-cut  mining  would  not  be 
feasible  because  the  soil  and  lean  shale  covering 
the  richest  beds  are  too  thick.   Therefore,  only  those 


The  Green  River  oil-shale  formation  of  Colorado,  Utah 
and  Wyoming  is  indicated  by  the  shaded  areas  on  this 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  map. 
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Figure  1 — Method  of  mining  developed  in  underground 
quarry. 


In  actual  mining  operations,  entries  are  driven 
into  the  oil-shale  from  the  outcrop  of  the  Mahogany 
Ledge.  The  mine  is  laid  out  with  60  foot-square  pil- 
lars to  support  the  overlying  formation,  and  the  pil- 
lars are  spaced  60  feet  apart  in  both  directions  and 
staggered  in  one  direction,  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  A 
test  room  has  been  opened  to  determine  how  large 
the  rooms  can  be  without  danger  of  roof  failure 
This  room  was  first  50  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide 
but  now  the  width  is  80  feet  and  the  length  is  being 
extended  to  200  feet.  As  now  mined,  one-fourth  of 
the  shale  is  left  in  the  ground  in  the  form  of  roof 
supports. 

At  first  the  distance  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling 
was  27  feet.  In  the  second  operation  the  floor  has 
been  cut  23  feet  lower  to  make  each  room  50  feet 
high.  The  shale  bed  in  the  mine  is  73  feet  thick, 
but  the  remaining  23  feet  will  not  be  removed  in 
this  experimental  activity.  It  could  be  recovered 
later,  however. 


regions  that  were  adaptable  to  underground  min- 
ing were  considered  in  further  studies. 

Nineteen  possible  project  sites  were  compared 
in  detail  on  the  basis  of  topography  suitable  for 
locating  the  mine,  processing  plant,  and  houses; 
terrain  suitable  for  access  to  the  mine  and  trans- 
portation of  shale;  water  supply;  proximity  to  exist- 
ing power  and  communication  systems;  and  prox- 
imity to  a  shopping  center.  By  using  what  would 
be  considered  the  scientific  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, the  Anvil  Points  area,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Rifle,  was  selected  as  the  best  location  for  the  dem- 
onstration plant.  Construction  began  in  the  spring 
of  1945.  The  detailed  design,  fabrication,  and  erec- 
tion of  the  first  retorts  and  the  installation  of  the 
crushing  and  screening  equipment  were  completed 
in  1947.  Erection  of  the  refinery  began  in  1946  and 
operations  were  started  in  the  summer  of  1949. 

The  experimental  oil-shale  mine  is  at  an  altitude 
of  8200  feet  and  overlooks  the  plant  site  3000  feet 
below.  The  mine  and  demonstration  plant  are  con- 
nected by  a  5.5  mile  winding  road.  The  oil-shale 
mine  is  a  member  of  the  Green  River  formation 
which  extends  through  western  Colorado  into  Utah 
and  Wyoming. 

The  main  oil-shale  is  near  the  top  of  the  Green 
River  formation  and  averages  500  feet  in  thickness. 
In  this  area  the  shale  yield  is  approximately  15  gal- 
lons or  0.36  barrels  of  shale-oil  per  ton.  The  lower 
horizon,  called  the  Mahogany  Ledge,  averages  a 
yield  of  30  gallons,  or  0.7  barrels  per  ton. 
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Technology  Lowers  Costs 

Advanced  top-level  headings  60  feet  wide  are 
first  driven  immediately  under  the  roof  stone  by 
means  of  horizontal  blast  hole  drilling  and  blasting. 
The  drilling  unit  consists  of  two  platforms  on  a 
frame-work  at  the  rear  of  a  Diesel  truck.  The  four 
drills  mounted  on  the  carriage  are  operated  by  two 
men.  By  the  use  of  the  multiple-drill  carriage,  two 
miners  drill  out  a  round  comprising  seventy-two 
holes  in  less  than  six  man-hours,  breaking  nearly 
1700  tons  of  shale. 

A  second  drilling  rig  has  been  developed  for 
drilling  vertical  holes.    The  carriage  is  operated  by 

A  general  view  of  the  oil-shale  demonstra 
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two  men  who  drill  a  bench  round,  consisting  of 
forty-eight  22  foot  holes  in  7.5  man-hours.  Each 
vertical  drill  round  breaks  approximately  3400  tons 
of  shale. 

A  3  cubic-yard  electric  shovel  with  a  short  boom 
to  permit  working  under  a  25  foot  height  is  used  to 
load  the  broken  shale.  The  dipper  handles  as  much 
as  300  tons  of  shale  an  hour.  Water  for  wetting 
down  the  piles  of  broken  stone  is  supplied  from  a 
water  truck  with  a  700  gallon  tank  and  a  high 
pressure  pump.  Three  22  ton  Diesel  end-dump 
trucks  are  used  for  transporting  the  shale  to  the 
crushing  plant.  From  here  the  shale  is  available 
for  retorting  and  the  crude  oil  for  storage  and  even- 
tual refining. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  Green  River  proj- 
ect it  was  felt  that  the  cost  of  mining  oil  shale  would 
be  roughly  eguivalent  to  mining  coal  in  under- 
ground mines,  and  for  this  reason  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  establish  an  oil-shale  industry  on  a  prac- 
tical basis.  But  others  who  recognized  that  the 
physical  characteristics  of  oil  shale  were  favorable 
to  large  underground  mining  predicted  lower  costs. 
There  were  few,  however,  who  anticipated  that  oil- 
shale  could  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  has  been 
demonstrated  at  the  underground  guarry  near  Rifle. 

Recent  improvements  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
mining  and  processing  oil  shale  have  lowered  esti- 
mated product  costs  to  a  point  approaching  that 
comparable  to  petroleum.  The  experimental  mine 
has  adopted  surface  mining  practices  to  a  great  de- 
gree, since  mining  costs  are  considerably  lower  in 
quarries  and  open-cut  mines.  In  a  production  test 
run  during  September  and  October  1949,  the  crew 
at  Rifle  attained  an  average  direct  mining  cost  of 

project,  including  plant  and  housing  unit. 


With  one  scoop,  the  electric  shovel  in  the  foreground 
loads  approximately  6  tons  of  oil  shale  into  a  22-ton 
truck  for  removal  from  the  mine.  Note  the  portable 
unit  at  the  upper  left,  which  is  producing  compressed 
air  for  the  vertical  drilling  rig  at  the  right. 


29.2  cents  per  ton.  The  total  cost  of  mining  has 
been  calculated  to  be  58.5  cents  a  ton.  Since  the 
test  run,  production  has  increased  to  reduce  the  to- 
tal cost  of  mining,  crushing,  and  conveying  the 
shale  to  the  retort  stockpile  to  42.63  cents  a  ton. 

The  use  of  machines  and  other  technological  ad- 
vances made  in  drilling  and  blasting  methods  have 
played  a  major  part  in  reducing  the  energy  costs 
of  mining  the  oil  shale.  Each  worker  produces  an 
average  of  148  tons  during  eight  man-hours,  a  total 
probably  unprecented  in  underground  operations. 


Research  Improves  Processes 


i 


Retorting  studies  have  been  narrowed  to  a  few 
processes  most  adaptable  to  the  exploitation  of  oil- 
shale.  The  more  efficient  processes  are  still  in  the 
design  and  pilot-plant  stages.  It  is  not  possible  to 
state  which  method  will  be  used  or  whether  more 
than  one  will  be  employed.  Cost  estimates  are 
continually  being  made  to  evaluate  and  compare 
the  various  retorting  and  refinery  processes.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  producing  crude  shale  oil 
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from  30  gallon-per-ton  shale  will  be  about  $1.50  a 
barrel.  This  includes  the  cost  of  mining  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  retorting.  Improvements,  of  course,  are 
reflected  by  reductions  in  the  estimated  costs. 

Although  the  cost  of  refining  shale-oil  is  higher 
than  petroleum  costs  owing  to  higher  refining  losses, 
the  components  lost  as  far  as  liguid  fuels  are  con- 
cerned (sulfur,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  unsaturated 
compounds)  should  have  considerable  use  as  raw 
materials.  Another  thing  which  is  favoring  shale-oil 
is  the  fact  that  while  knowledge  is  being  accumu- 
lated that  will  make  the  production  costs  of  shale- 
oil  lower  than  previously  expected,  the  general 
trend  of  the  cost  of  finding  new  petroleum  has  been 
upward. 

Research  and  experiments  at  the  oil-shale  dem- 
onstration plant  are  constantly  changing  as  more 
efficient  ways  of  transforming  this  vast  reserve  into 
oil  and  other  products  are  being  found.  The  energy 
costs  of  mining  the  shale  have  decreased  consider- 
ably by  the  development  of  improved  technigues 
in  drilling  and  blasting,  and  by  the  use  of  modern 
technological  eguipment  in  the  loading  and  the 
hauling  of  the  shale.  Various  methods  have  been 
used  in  crushing  and  retorting  the  shale  to  obtain 
maximum  recovery  efficiency  of  oil  from  shale.  The 
combined  research  effort  has  now  developed  refin- 
ing processes  for  crude  shale  oil  that  will  yield 
high  quality  motor  gasoline,  jet  fuel,  Diesel  oil,  and 
all  grades  of  heating  oil. 

Science  Deserves  Credit 

The  thorough  investigations  which  were  under- 
taken before  determining  the  location  of  the  shale- 
oil  demonstration  plant,  and  the  painstaking  re- 
search that  has  been  carried  on  since  the  erection 
of  the  experimental  station  deserve  to  be  com- 
mended by  those  who  realize  the  importance  of 
this  work  to  the  economy.  In  these  times  when 
constructive  scientific  progress  is  being  stifled  by 
political  and  business  expediency,  it  is  unusual  for 
the  technologists,  scientists,  and  engineers,  who 
are  co-operating  in  making  the  oil-shale  project  a 
success,  to  be  allowed  to  do  something  commen- 
surate to  their  ability.  But  in  this  project  we  must 
not  overlook  certain  measures  that  have  been  taken 
by  business  interests  to  forestall  any  long-range 
program  for  the  efficient  extraction  and  utilization 
of  shale-oil  from  the  Green  River  formation. 

In  the  first  place  the  government  has  made  it 
known  that  it  has  no  intentions  to  compete  with  pri- 


Pictures  and  information  for  this  article — courtesy  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.   S.  Department  of  Interior. 


vate  business  in  the  production  of  oil  from  shale. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  this  experiment 
is  being  carried  on  solely  to  provide  business  with 
the  'know-how'  necessary  to  exploit  oil-shale  on  a 
commercial  basis.  While  business-as-usual  pur- 
sues a  policy  of  watchful  waiting,  the  American 
taxpayers  are  subsidizing  a  project  which  will  ben- 
efit only  a  few  dividend  holders  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  big-business  corporations. 

In  the  research  and  development  work  on  oil- 
shale  and  shale-oil,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  re- 
ceived 'co-operation'  from  many  business  enter- 
prises. Among  these  are  included  the  Phillips  Pe- 
troleum Co.,  the  Shell  Development  Co.,  Sinclair  Re- 
fining Co.,  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Union  Oil  Co. 
of  California,  etc.  It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone 
who  has  the  slightest  understanding  of  the  theory 
of  business  enterprise  that  these  companies  are  not 
'co-operating'  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  this  project  just  for  their  health.  These  compa- 
nies would  not  enter  into  agreements  with  the  gov- 
ernment unless  they  were  sure  the  work  would  be 
beneficial  to  them  in  the  long  run.  As  an  added 
precaution,  in  case  the  government  got  any  ideas, 
these  companies  knew  what  they  were  doing  be- 
fore the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  allowed  to  set  up  the 
experimental  plant.  Outside  of  the  three  Naval  Re- 
serves, which  cover  only  a  small  area  of  the  shale 
formation,  the  companies  mentioned  control  a 
greater  part  of  the  remaining  shale.  Expansion  by 
the  federal  government  in  this  field  would  be  al- 
most impossible  under  the  present  circumstances. 

It  is  a  well  known  characteristic  of  business  en- 
terprise under  the  Price  System  to  move  into  a  lu- 
crative field,  exploit  the  high  productive  yields, 
whether  it  be  coal,  iron,  lumber,  etc.,  and  then 
move  on  to  more  profitable  pastures — making  it  im- 
possible to  recover  the  remaining  materials.  Once 
the  shale  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  is  con- 
sidered commercially  feasible,  the  vested  interests 
of  this  nation  will  ravage  the  shale  beds  as  they 
have  the  forests  and  the  petroleum  of  the  nation, 
and  the  iron  ore  of  the  Mesabi  Range. 

Whether  business  enterprise  deems  it  wise  at  this 
time  to  withhold  information  concerning  the  Green 
River  formation  or  go  ahead  with  the  exploitation 
of  the  shale  on  a  commercial  basis  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  might  be  the  strategy  of  the  Price  System 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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The  Reader  s  Corner7  - 


QUESTIONS  FROM  OUR  READERS— (Editors  Note:  Readers  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  are 
invited  to  submit  brief  questions  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  social  problem  of  North  America  or  on 
points  of  Technocracy's  program  which  are  not  entirely  clear  to  them.  Questions  must  bear  the  sig- 
nature and  address  of  the  writer;  this  is  for  reference  only  and  will  not  be  used  in  the  magazine.  The 
Editor  reserves  the  right  to  select  the  questions  to  be  used  and  to  change  the  wording,  if  necessary, 
for  brevity  or  clarity.) 


What  Does  Total  Conscription  Include? 

Total  Conscription  is  a  designed  national  operation. 
It  is  specific.  It  includes  the  Men,  Machines,  Mate- 
riel, and  Money  of  the  nation.  Some  programs  of 
so-called  total  conscription  advocate  merely  conscrip- 
tion of  people;  others  contain  loose  statements  about 
capital  and  labor.  J lut  if  there  is  conscription  of  peo- 
ple, as  there  will  be,  the  Government  must  also  con- 
script the  tools  they  use.  The  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  must  mobilize  all  the  fac- 
tories, all  the  equipment,  and  all  of  the  buildings  used 
in  production,  distribution,  and  services,  as  well  as 
the  people.  They  must  also  conscript  or  'freeze'  the 
entire  financial,  corporate  wealth  of  the  nations  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency.  The  four  'MY- — Men, 
Machines,  Materiel,  and  Money  are  necessary  for 
complete  national  mobilization.  All  United  States 
and  all  Canada  each  will  comprise  coordinated  unit 
operations — each  closely  integrated  with  the  other. 

How  Can  Total  Conscription  Be  Installed? 

Total  Conscription  can  be  installed  only  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  To  pre- 
serve national  unity  and  stability  it  will  have  to  be 
inaugurated  constitutionally  by  the  duly  elected  gov- 
ernment in  each  country.  Total  Conscription  can  be 
installed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  under  the  laws  and  the  British 
North  America  Act  of  Canada..  This  is  the  only 
way  that  Total  Conscription  can  be  installed  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Technocracy  is  sponsoring  this  program  in  both 
United  States  and  Canada  so  that  the  people  may  be 
cognizant  of  the  effect  which  the  march  of  world 
events  is  having  on  the  internal  operations  of  this 
Continent.      Technocracy's    analysis    ol    the    physical 


operations  of  the  North  American  Continent  has 
shown  that  each  country,  and  this  Continent,  is  call- 
able of  a  production  far  beyond  our  presenl  efforts 
provided  that  the  physical  operations  are  organized 
scientifically  under  technological  direction. 

The  people  of  America  must  realize  the  need  for 
such  a  program  in  order  that  they  may  exercise  their 
prerogative  as  citizens  in  bringing  such  a  program 
before  their  government.  The  pressure  of  physical 
events  has  made  Total  Conscription  necessary;  an  in- 
formed public  can  demand  and  achieve  its  adoption. 

How  Would  Business  Be  Conducted? 

No  business  would  be  conducted  in  the  sense  that 
we  now  consider  business.  We  cannot  conduct  a  to- 
tal war  with  'business  as  usual'  and  if  we  stop  to 
'think,'  we  see  that  we  cannot  meet  the  emergency 
with  the  methods  of  business  at  all. 

Total  Conscription  would  call  for  the  suspension 
of  all  so-called  'business'  activities  as  we  know  them. 

There  would  be  no  markets  and  competitive  trad- 
ing— no  buying,  selling,  or  government  purchasing 
from  corporations  and  individuals.  The  title  to  all 
materials,  whether  originating  from  agriculture,  min- 
ing, manufacturing,  the  forest,  or  the  sea,  would  lie 
transferred  to  the  federal  Governments  before  being- 
shipped  on  any  common  carrier.  This  means  that  in- 
dividual corporative  purchasing  and  government  pur- 
chasing from  private  corporations  will  be  replaced  by 
mass  government  purchase  (allocation  or  requisition  i. 
This  can  be  reduced  to  the  simple  formula:  That  ever) 
purchase  order  is  for  the  full  30-day  operation-output 
of  mine,  factory,  mill,  etc. 

This  would  eliminate  the  tremendous  flood  of  pur- 
chase orders,   shipping  bill      invoices,   <  hecks    drafts, 
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contracts,  and  general  red  tape  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods  and  services,  and — 
in  postwar  projects  to  come. 

Individual  and  corporate  enterprise  must  suspend 
their  privileges  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency  pe- 
riod if  the  nation  is  to  survive,  just  as  well  as  all  blocs 
and  pressure  groups  must  suspend  their  privileges  for 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  This  program 
is  not  directed  against  corporate  enterprise,  and  it  is 
not  directed  against  labor  or  any  other  special  inter- 
est group ;  it  is  directed  toward  the  security  of  the  na- 
tion. No  conscription  of  manpower  in  America  can 
be  either  equitable  or  efficient  if  corporate  enterprise 
is  not  likewise  conscripted. 

What  Is  My  Obligation  As  A  Citizen? 

In  Total  War  it  is  'all  for  one  and  one  for  all.'  Be- 
fore we  can  mobilize  civilians,  we  must  adopt  a  clearly 
expressed  social  responsibility ;  before  we  can  fully 
engage  our  great  technology  both  the  people  and  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  will 
have  to  assume  a  new  obligation — a  new  contract  of 
citizenship. 

On  one  hand,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  be  reasponsible  for  every  resident  of 
the  national  domain.  Total  Conscription  requires  that 
the  Government  provide  sustenance  and  security  to  all 
its  citizens — food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical  care,  and 
a  national  scale  of  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the  two  countries 
must  contract  to  serve  the  national  interest  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  their  own  interests  for  this  period  of  crisis. 
This  new  obligation  means  that  the  people  of  North 
America  freely  surrender  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency  their  right  to  conduct  business,  their  right 
to  collective  bargaining,  their  right  to  charge  prices, 
their  right  to  create  debt,  their  right  to  be  free  to 
chisel  their  fellow  men.  They  must  adopt  a  national 
service  as  their  part  of  the  contract  of  citizenship. 

The  man  in  the  Armed  Forces  has  already  surren- 
dered these  rights.  He  cannot  get  rich,  he  cannot 
bargain  with  his  commander,  he  cannot  strike,  he  can- 
not buy  and  sell  the  implements  he  uses. 

America  will  have  to  adopt  compulsory  national 
service  in  place  of  selling  the  emergency  to  big  busi- 
ness, selling  it  to  the  labor  unions,  selling  it  to  the 
farmers,  selling  it  to  finance  capital,  and  selling  it  to 
the  public  through  various  forms  of  economic  bribery. 
The  men  who  do  the  fighting  are  in  national  service 
now  and  Technocracy  contends  that  such  national 
service  must  become  the  permanent  duty  of  all  North 
Americans. 


WORDS  in  the  NEWS 


Often  new  words  and  phrases,  derived  from  the 
names  or  personal  characteristics  of  certain  prominent 
personages,  appear  in  the  language  of  a  people  and 
become  an  established  part  of  it,  t/eing  used  as  con- 
cise symbols  to  represent  certain  types  of  behavior 
which  history  has  associated  with  those  individuals. 
Here  are  a  few  examples  which  have  appeared  in  re- 
cent years : 

MEN  OF  GOOD  WILL— People  who  kow-tow  to 
American  business  and  political  policies. 

SLAVE  LABOR — The  employes  of  a  competitor 
nation  which  is  able  to  undersell  our  businessmen  in 
the  world  market. 

AGGRESSOR — The  blankety-blank-blank  so-and- 
so  who  beat  us  to  the  loot. 

PEACE-LOVING  NATIONS— Those  who  are 
willing  to  help  us  fight  Russia. 

PROPAGANDA— The  other  fellow's  lies. 

THE  TRUTH— Our  lies. 

THE  BIG  LIE — An  unpleasant  truth  about  our- 
selves revealed  by  our  opponents. 

NAZI  WAR  CRIMINAL— 'So,  he  made  a  little 
mistake !  But,  at  heart,  he's  really  a  nice  fellow ;  let's 
give  him  another  chance.' 

PEACE — Shh !  This  is  a  subversive  word  used 
only  by  'Reds.'  Its  implications  are  entirely  contrary 
to  'The  American  Way.'  It  means  a  state  of  interna- 
tional affairs  wherein  each  nation  keeps  its  armed 
forces  (if  any)  at  home  and  tends  to  its  own  business 
and  lets  other  nations  do  likewise. 

COMMUNIST— Anyone  who  is  not  a  Roman 
Catholic  (in  fact  or  in  effect)  ;  there  are  126  million 
of  them  in  the  United  States — no  wonder  Congres- 
sional and  editorial  collaborators  of  the  Vatican  are 
so  excited  about  'communism'  in  America. 


COVER  PICTURE 

Pictured  is  a  view  of  the  underground  quarry  in 
the  oil-shale  formation  near  Rifle,  Colorado.  Equip- 
ment at  the  right  raises  the  worker  to  various 
heights  to  remove  pieces  of  rock  that  cling  loosely 
to  the  walls  and  roof  after  blasting.  It  consists  of 
a  telescopic  mast  mounted  on  a  fork-lift  truck. 
With  tower  fully  extended,  the  platform  is  65  feet 
above  the  mine  floor,  and  the  scaling  rig  can  be 
used  on  any  level  of  the  oil- shale  mine. — Photo- 
Courtesy  of  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Interior.) 
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OPERATION    DETROIT 


OPERATION  DETROIT  consisted  of  a  major  mo- 
torcade of  Gray  Cars  converging  on  Detroit 
from  various  directions  for  the  weekend  of  August 
25-26,  including  the  new  CHQ  Station  Wagon,  which 
was  recently  paid  for  by  donations  of  the  Member- 
ship. Some  cars  came  from  as  far  as  600  miles 
away.  The  list  of  participants  included  Members 
from: 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Niles,  Mich. 
Pontiac,  Mich. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ashtabula,  Ohio 
Canton,  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Akron,  Ohio 
Kent,  Ohio 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 


New  London,  Ohio 
Brunswick,  Ohio 
Warren,  Ohio 
Chicago,  111. 
Berwyn,  111. 
Jordan,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Thief  River  Falls,  Minn. 
Ottumwa,  Iowa 
Clifton,  N.  J. 
Windsor,  Ont. 
Sarnia,  Ont. 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Pictures  were  taken  of  the  Gray  Fleet  on  Sun- 
day, August  26,  and  those  cars  which  assembled 
for  this  event  made  an  impressive  sight,  signifying 
Organizational  strength  and  unity.  The  Chief's 
new  car  is  a  Chrysler,  V-8,  Town  and  Country  Wa- 
gon. It  is  one  of  the  first  few  of  this  model  to  be 
built  by  the  company. 

A  large  dining  hall  was  filled  to  capacity  with 
the  many  Technocrats  who  attended  the  turkey  din- 
ner. This  was  followed  with  introductions  by  John 
Spitler,  Director  of  the  Detroit  Section,  and  a  lecture 
and  guestion  period  by  the  Chief,  all  of  which 
lasted  for  about  five  hours. 

The  Chief  started  his  talk  with  an  announcement 
that  the  Organization  is  now  in  a  healthy  condition 
and  ready  to  step  up  its  operations.  This  condition 
has  been  heightened  by  the  fact  that  recent  social 
stresses  on  this  Continent  have  tended  to  weed  out 
from  the  Organization  the  more  unstable  persons 
and  also  the  purely  self-seeking  personages. 

Howard  Scott  then  pointed  out  the  psychotic  situ- 


Technocracy  rolls  on — symbolizing  the  need  for  a  New  America  of  technological  abundance.     Indicative  of  this  fact 
is  the  below  formation  of  a  part  of  the  Gray  Fleet  that  participated  in  the  successful  'Operations  Detroit.' 

— (Techphoto  by  Walker.) 
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From  Top  To  Bottom 

Left  to  right — Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of 
Technocracy  Incorporated,  and  Wilton  Ivie,  Division 
of  Publications  (CHQ),  standing  next  to  the  new 
official  gray  station  wagon  presented  to  the  Chief  by 
the  members  of  the  Organization  as  a  gift  for  his 
latest  birthday. 

Another  view  of  the  Gray  Fleet  lined  up  in  forma- 
tion at  a  parking  lot  in  Detroit. 

Some  members  of  the  Eastern  Area  Technet  who 
participated  in  operations,  and  their  call  letters.  Left 
to  right— John  Beverleigh,  W9CCR;  Rody  Miller, 
W8ELI;  Arthur  Shoemaker,  W86YN;  James  L. 
Boothe,  W8WED;  and  Ray  Krajecki,  W9SUJ. 

One  of  the  Gray  Fleet  vehicles  from  Section  15  R.D. 
8141,  displaying  a  neat  appearing  placard  during  the 
motorcade. 

— (Techphotos — by  Beverleigh  and  Schantz.) 


ation  among  the  people  of  North  America,  brought 
about  mainly  by  their  emulation  of  the  bourgeois 
concepts  of  business  success,  wherein  one  does  not 
'arrive'  until  he  can  drive  the  latest  model  of  Ca- 
dillac and  smoke  'Corona-Coronas.'  Historically, 
our  social  pattern  began  with  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  advanced  westward  with  the  Covered  Wa- 
gon, progressed  to  the  Melting  Pot,  and  now  has 
descended  into  the  'Snake  Pit.' 

Among  the  numerous  statistics  presented  by  the 
Chief  were  the  following:  (a)  The  production  of 
goods  in  the  United  States  in  1950  was  about  $280 
billion,  which  left  a  deficit  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  consumers  of  about  $70  billion;  and,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  the  federal  budget  was  $71  billion, 
purely  coincidental  of  course,  (b)  Business  is  satur- 
ated with  inventories,  from  automobiles  to  teacups, 
and  has  no  idea  what  to  do  with  them  (short  of 
dumping  them  into  another  world  war).  For  exam- 
ple, the  liquor  distillers  have  on  hand  enough  whis- 
key to  supply  the  present  rate  of  consumption  for 
eight  years  and  four  months  without  distilling  an- 
other gallon,  (c)  Efficiency  and  rate  of  production 
have  been  so  improved  that  the  capital  payoff  time 
on  the  original  investment,  in  the  more  advanced 
industries,  is  now  a  matter  of  weeks,  instead  of  a 
century  as  it  was  up  to  a  few  decades  ago.  (d)  The 
first  continuous  strip  steel  rolling  mills,  in  the  late 
1920's,  operated  at  the  rate  of  about  600  feet  per 
minute;  today,  it's  6,800  feet  per  minute,  and  there 
are  designs  drawn  up  for  mills  that  will  operate  at 
10,000  feet  per  minute,  (e)  It  is  reported  that  we 
have  62  million  employees  at  work,  but  this  figure 
is  partially  fictitious,  for  it  represents  many  dupli- 
cations resulting  from  people  who  work  at  two  jobs 
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each;  also,  a  person  is  classified  as  employed  if  he 
works  only  a  few  hours  per  month.  There  has  been 
a  decrease  of  employment  in  agriculture,  in  mining, 
and  in  manufacturing.  The  employment  rolls  have 
been  held  up  by  increases  in  parasitic  employ- 
ments, such  as  in  merchandising. 

North  America  could  have  been  well  on  its  way 
to  rebuilding  the  Continent — installing  Continental 
Hydrology,  rebuilding  the  transportation  systems, 
redesigning  the  distribution  system — with  the  money 
and  resources  wasted  on  World  War  II  and  the 
postwar  armament  programs. 

The  Chief  discussed  at  length  the  impending  oil 
shortage  and  its  implications,  pointing  out  that,  al- 
though our  petroleum  production  has  risen,  our  rate 
of  consumption  has  risen  faster,  resulting  in  a  net 
import  of  a  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  meet  our 
domestic  consumption.  Among  other  things,  he 
noted  that  the  fighter  planes  of  World  War  II  used 
54  gallons  of  fuel  per  hour,  but  the  jet  fighters  to- 
day use  about  260  gallons  of  fuel  per  hour.  How 
big  an  airforce  can  we  sustain  on  that  basis? 

North  America  has  the  know-how  to  do  almost 
anything,  but  it  is  seriously  lacking  in  know-what. 
Our  present  internal  policy  appears  to  be  mainly 
devoted  to  financing  expedients  for  upholding  pri- 
vate business  enterprise  and  for  collecting  more 
taxes.  There  appears  to  be  no  official  recognition 
of  the  basic  problem  of  this  Continent  or  how  it  can 
be  approached  successfully.  Only  Technocracy 
provides  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  situation  and 
provides  the  design  for  Continental  security  and 
abundance. 

A  group  of  Members  interested  in  short-wave 
operations  met  and  discussed  their  particular  activ- 
ity. They  report  that  there  are  several  stations  now 
in  operation  in  the  North  Central  area,  but  an- 
nounce that  there  is  still  room  for  more  Technet  sta- 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT ! 

For  the  benefit  of  members  and  subscribers 
in  California  we  are  happy  to  announce  that 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technoc- 
racy Inc.,  and  other  representatives  of  Con- 
tinental Headguarters,  will  be  on  tour  in  this 
area  the  latter  part  of  November  and  the  first 
half  of  December.  Further  details  will  be  forth- 
coming from  Sections  and  Organizers  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


Members  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Appleton, 
having  a  picnic  at  Cedar  Lake  near  the  Wisconsin 
border.     Outing  was  held  last  September. 

— CTechphoto  by  Krajecki.) 


tions  in  this  territory.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  will 
be  an  expanding  endeavor  among  the  Members  of 
Technocracy. 

Following  Operation  Detroit,  the  Chief  spoke  at 
a  series  of  Membership  Meetings  in  Detroit,  Toledo, 
Cleveland,  Akron,  and  Kent. 

Technocracy  Salutes  the  many  Members  who 
participated  in  Operation  Detroit  and  helped  to 
symbolize  the  Organization  in  such  an  impressive 
manner;  and  a  special  Salute  goes  to  the  Officers 
of  the  Kent,  Hamilton,  and  Detroit  Sections  for  their 
efforts  in  organizing  the  Motorcade  and  Area  Meet- 
ing. 
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Attractive  and  timely  is  the  window  display  featured 
at  SHQ  of  R.  D.  11834-1,  Los  Angeles.  This  unique 
display  of  literature,  coupled  with  the  theme,  'Time  is 
Short,'  has  attracted  much  attention. — (Techphoto  by 
Fulton), 
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LIBERATED  FOR  WHAT  ? 

More  than  8,000,000  Koreans  have  lost  their 
homes,  the  South  Korean  government  reported  to- 
day. Approximately  5,500,000  people,  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  South  Korean  population,  fled  from 
their  homes  during  the  fighting  as  it  swept  up  and 
down  the  peninsula. 


PRODUCT  OF  ENVIRONMENT 

The  lives  of  at  least  7,000,000  Americans  are  being 
wasted  by  mental  and  emotional  illness,  says  Oren 
Root,  president  of  the  National  Association  for  Men- 
tal Health.  The  waste  is  all  the  worse  for  coming 
when  national  emergency  demands  maximum  skill 
from  the  people,  he  added. 


A  TREND  TO  RECOGNIZE 

The  70,000,000  Arabic-speaking  people  of  the 
world  are  100  percent  with  Egypt  in  its  decision  to 
abrogate  the  Suez  Canal  agreement,  declares  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Malik,  U.  N.  delegate  and  Lebanese  Min- 
ister to  Washington.  Moreover,  he  stated,  the  Ara- 
bic peoples  generally  are  in  sympathy  with  Iran  in 
its  nationalization  of  oil. 


MECHANIZATION  INCREASES 
PRODUCTION 

Normally  a  coal  mine  attracts  few  sightseers,  but 
the  mine  at  Clover,  Pa.,  has  been  drawing  visitors 
for  more  than  a  year.  The  point  of  interest  is  an 
elaborate  underground  'rubber  railroad.'  It  carries 
a  thick  stream  of  coal  from  the  face  of  the  mine  to 
the  tipple,  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles,  in 
less  than  an  hour.  The  'rubber  railroad,'  actually 
a  30-inch  conveyor,  can  haul  up  to  3000  tons  of 
coal  a  day. 


WHAT  ABOUT  AMERICANS  ? 

In  spite  of  the  attempt  of  various  levels  of  the 
government  to  economize  on  non-essential  spend- 
ing, the  major  public  assistance  programs  show 
that  there  are  5,500,000  persons  on  relief  or  about 
four  percent  of  the  population  receiving  aid  from 
federal,  state,  and  local  funds,  according  to  Federal 
Security  Administrator  Oscar  R.  Ewing. 


AS  USUAL— BIG  BUSINESS  IS 
WHITEWASHED 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  26.— (UP)— Federal  Judge  Marsh 
dismissed  a  $100,000,000  government  lawsuit 
against  the  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corp. 

The  suit,  filed  almost  eight  years  ago,  was  based 
on  a  government  claim  that  the  firm,  now  known 
as  United  States  'Steel'  Co.,  made  defective  steel 
plates  for  ships  during  World  War  II.  The  attorneys 
simply  asked  that  the  suit  be  ended  at  the  reguest 
of  the  government. 

The  suit  grew  out  of  a  Senate  committee  investi- 
gation which  was  headed  by  then  Sen.  Harry  S. 
Truman. 


A  DEPRESSING  RECESSION 

During  the  past  twelve  months,  textile  output 
first  marched  up  a  hill  and  then  marched  all  the 
way  down  again.  Production  increased  rapidly 
from  July  to  October,  1950,  but  has  shown  a  declin- 
ing trend  ever  since.  The  initial  rise  was  in  re- 
sponse to  the  heavy  demand  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  war  when  there  was  a  general  rush  to 
buy.  More  recently  consumers'  purchases  have 
slowed  down,  and  conseguently  manufacturers 
have  found  themselves  holding  very  large  inven- 
tories. The  result  has  been  a  reduction  of  opera- 
tions in  many  of  the  mills.  (September,  1951,  issue 
of  Cleveland  Trust  Bulletin.) 
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BEHIND  THE  TIMES 

Many  persons  think  that  the  United  States  will 
eventually  adopt  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  We  and  Great  Britain  are  the  only  impor- 
tant nations  that  do  not  now  use  it. 

Many  of  us  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  James 
Watt,  the  English  engineer  of  steam-engine  fame, 
originated  the  decimal  system,  which  has  generally 
been  attributed  to  the  French  or  Germans.  Nor  is  it 
well  known  that  the  system  used  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  is  of  German  origin.  We  therefore  have  the 
anomalous  situation  of  English-speaking  people  cling- 
ing to  a  German  invention,  which  the  Germans  them- 
selves have  dropped,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
adopted  an  English  invention. 


INDICTMENT  OF  PRICE  SYSTEM 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  academic  year,  the 
crisis  resulting  from  insufficient  school  facilities  has 
increased.  Preliminary  figures  on  enrollment  at  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  show  an  increase  of  over 
800,000  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  over  the  1950-51  school  year. 

USOE  officials  estimate  that  an  additional  29,900 
classrooms  were  required  to  take  care  of  this  in- 
crease alone.  During  September  1950-51  only  36,000 
classrooms  were  completed.  A  year  ago  the  back- 
log in  classrooms  was  250,000.  Now  it  has  risen 
nearly  12,000.  It  is  a  dark  picture,  and  the  edu- 
cators see  no  prospects  for  its  improvement. 


AN  ECONOMIC  NECESSITY 

Great  Britain  has  rejected  United  States  demands 
that  she  ban  all  trade  with  the  communist  east. 
Britain  cannot  abandon  trade  with  East  Europe 
without  seriously  endangering  its  own  economy. 
Britain  has  appealed  to  the  United  States  to  recog- 
nize that  embargoes  'will  not  end  communism,'  but 
will  merely  deprive  each  part  of  Europe  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  other. 

Britain  must  export  to  survive.  About  60  percent 
of  her  foodstuffs  is  imported.  To  keep  off  the  finan- 
cial rocks,  she  must  keep  the  gold  and  dollar  re- 
serves high.  Currently  a  deficit  in  dollars  is  faced. 
For  this  reason  she  cannot  increase  imports  from 
the  United  States.  Under  the  circumstances  she 
must  trade  with  the  East  for  grain,  timber,  and 
other  products  or  be  confronted  with  complete  eco- 
nomic collapse. 


WARS  BECOMING  TOO 
EXPENSIVE 

Former  Congressman  Edward  Gossett  stated  re- 
cently that  the  United  States  Treasury  would  run 
out  of  money  in  the  event  of  a  third  world  war. 
Gossett,  now  general  counsel  for  the  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  told  the  tenth  annual 
Dallas  personnel  conference  that  we  spent  $75,000 
for  each  enemy  soldier  killed  in  the  last  war  and 
the  cost  in  the  Korean  fighting  is  'probably  $100,000' 
for  each  slain  Chinese  soldier. 


TOO  OUTMODED  TO  COPE 
WITH  PROBLEM 

NEW  YORK.— The  17  investment  banking  firms 
here  are  defending  themselves  against  an  octopus  anti- 
trust suit  brought  against  them  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Circuit  Judge  Pettyman  has  remarked:  'The  time, 
the  expense,  and  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  sheer 
volume  of  such  cases  are  fantastic.  A  mass  of  papers 
so  vast  as  to  require  a  year  or  two  of  steady  attention 
for  merely  one  reading  is  outside  the  limits  of  prac- 
tical judicial  capacity.' 

The  point  is  particularly  poignant  in  the  case  of  the 
investment  banking  business  or  any  other  big  business. 
It  has  been  investigated,  legislated  on,  and  regulated 
in  meticulous  detail  now  for  nearly  two  decades. 


TOWARD  GREATER 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

A  small  thistle-like  burr  called  a  'teasel'  has  been 
used  in  textile  mills  for  years  because  it  seemed  to  be 
the  only  thing  usable  to  raise  the  nap  on  fine  woolens. 
It  takes  2,500  to  4,000  for  a  single  machine,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  the  required  amount  of  teasels  either 
here  or  abroad.  The  Hardy  Brush  Company,  how- 
ever, came  up  with  the  idea  of  using  nylon  bristles 
for  this  nap  raising.  Two  machines  completely  bristled 
with  tufts  of  nylon  were  turned  over  to  New  England 
mills  for  testing,  the  results  being  that  nylon  bristles 
were  found  to  be  far  superior  to  natural  teasels.  Syn- 
thetic I  easels  will  make  the  importation  of  the  short- 
lived natural  teasels  needless. 

When  the  natural  teasel  breaks,  it  streaks  the  fab- 
ric. Nylon  eliminates  that  completely,  and  by  the 
same  token,  does  away  with  the  one-to-two-hour  daily 
inspection  required  with  the  unpredictable  natural 
tea-el.  The  synthetic  teasel  raises  the  nap  faster,  too, 
saving  costly  production  time. 
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Mountains  of  Oil 


(Continued  from    Page  16) 

operators  to  sell  the  American  people  on  the  idea 
that  the  oil  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  worth  the 
risk  of  another  war,  provided  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  will 
take  the  bait.  In  that  case  the  300  to  500  billion 
barrels  of  oil  which  could  be  processed  from  shale 
would  receive  very  little  publicity.  (We  are  not  try- 
ing to  minimize  the  importance  of  oil  in  the  Middle 
East  to  the  economies  of  Europe  and  the  effect  na- 
tionalization will  have  on  the  United  States  now 
that  the  'leaders'  of  this  nation  have  foolishly  com- 
mitted us  to  backing  the  deficient  areas  of  Europe.) 
There  are  many  factors  which  place  further  de- 
velopment of  shale-oil  into  greater  significance. 
Most  important  is  the  fact  that  the  trend  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  is  toward  nationalism  and  the 
nationalization  of  resources.  For  this  reason  the 
North  American  Continent  must  become  less  de- 
pendent on  other  nations  for  this  basic  resource. 
Known  shale-oil  resources  and  other  synthetic  fuels 
could  make  this  Continent  self-sufficing  for  years 
to  come.  It  is  not  too  encouraging  to  know  that 
while  production  of  petroleum  for  the  nation  has  in- 


creased, so  has  consumption,  as  well  as  imports. 
Another  thing  making  our  shale  deposits  loom  up 
in  the  present  oil  crisis  is  the  low  average  of  petro- 
leum production  from  the  wells  in  the  United  States, 
an  average  of  about  12  barrels  per  well  per  day. 
Now  that  our  oil  reserves  are  getting  low,  and  pe- 
troleum is  becoming  harder  and  more  expensive  to 
find,  it  concerns  all  of  us  that  we  use  our  remaining 
resources  in  an  efficient  manner. 

Technocracy  contends  that  there  exists  on  this 
Continent  an  emergency  far  more  serious  than  all 
of  the  scare  propaganda  which  continuously  comes 
out  of  Washington  in  the  guise  of  national  defense. 
The  social  problems  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent cannot  be  solved  by  political  and  business  ex- 
pediencies that  call  for  greater  destruction  of  hu- 
man and  natural  resources  vital  to  a  high  standard 
of  living.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  must  discard 
the  Price  System  of  waste  and  scarcity,  and  de- 
mand a  method  of  social  operation  which  will  not 
only  produce  abundance  but  will  distribute  our  re- 
sources with  a  maximum  efficiency  and  a  minimum 
wastage.  Now  that  the  system  based  on  commod- 
ity evaluation  has  reached  an  impasse  due  to  the 
pressure  of  technological  abundance,  science  ap- 
plied to  the  social  order  becomes  the  next  most 
probable  state — that  is  Technocracy. 

— Clyde  Wilson. 


THEY  HAVE  SOMETHING  THERE! 


COPENHAGEN,  Sept.  22.— (Reuters).— In  a  super- 
suburban  block  of  apartments  outside  Copen- 
hagen a  busy  wife  need  never  do  any  cook- 
ing or  housework  or  laundry  unless  she  wants  to. 
She  doesn't  have  to  take  care  of  her  child.  She 
doesn't  have  to  worry  about  entertaining  guests. 
And  she  can  even  arrange  to  have  someone  else 
pay  the  bills. 

Called  Hoeje  Soeborg,  this  block  of  124  flats  is 
built  to  meet  the  needs  of  families  in  which  both 
the  husband  and  the  wife  are  out  all  day.  For  a 
husband  and  wife  with  one  child  the  block  offers 
the  complete  solution. 

By  arrangement  with  a  specially  trained  staff, 
the  tenants  can: 

Receive  and  deliver  parcels,  have  bills  collected 
and  paid,  have  their  flat  cleaned  regularly,  have 
their  washing  done  in  the  laundry  in  the  cellars. 

Have  their  dinners  bought  for  them  and  delivered 
to  their  apartment  partially  cooked  or  ready  for  im- 
mediate serving. 


Have  a  regular  box  lunch  prepared  to  eat  at  the 
office.  Have  their  child  taken  care  of  by  a  fully 
trained  staff  in  a  special  section  attached  to  the 
flats. 

If  the  family  want  to  put  up  guests,  they  can  do 
so  in  special  guest  rooms.  If  they  want  to  throw  a 
big  party,  they  can  entertain  up  to  40  persons  at 
dinner  in  a  big  guest  dining  room,  complete  with 
all  accessories  and  service.  The  kitchens  attached 
to  the  flats  will  cook  the  meals  and  there  is  a  staff 
of  waiters  ready  to  serve  it. 

After  dinner,  the  guests  can  be  entertained  in  the 
music  or  the  game  room.  In  the  summer,  they  can 
all  adjourn  to  the  roof  garden  and  drink  their  coffee 
in  the  evening  sun. 

Baby  sitters  are  arranged  for  couples  dining  out. 
The  arrangements  for  looking  after  children  include 
a  'crib  room'  for  babies,  a  kindergarten  for  small 
children,  and  a  'leisure  time  home'  for  older  chil- 
dren. 

The  restaurant  serves  meals  from  7:30  to   10:00 
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p.  m.  Prices  are  reasonable — complete  dinner  costs 
2.75  kroner  (about  40  cents)  and  breakfast  about  1 
krone. 

To  enable  meals  to  be  kept  as  cheap  as  this,  ten- 
ants have  to  undertake  to  eat  20  dinners  a  month 
per  person  in  the  restaurant.  These  compulsory 
meals,  however,  may  be  served  in  their  own  apart- 
ment or  may  be  used  up  by  entertaining  guests  in 
the  restaurant. 

Expenses  are  low.  For  three  persons  (husband, 
wife  and  child),  monthly  expenses  including  rent, 
compulsory  meals,  utilities  and  telephone  come  to 
409  kroner  ($57.25). 

Other  expenses  are  on  the  same  scale.  The 
monthly  cost  of  leaving  a  child  in  a  kindergarten, 
for  example,  is  $6.75. 

Each  flat  is  fully  eguipped  with  electrical  appa- 
ratus and  bathrooms  and  kitchens  are  tiled.  An 
elevator  serves  all  floors. 

Each  tenant  has  a  storage  room  in  the  cellar.  The 
smallest  flat  has  one  room  (plus  kitchen  and  bath) 


with  a  box  room  and  usual  accessories. 

More  than  1000  applications  poured  in  for  the 
124  vacancies. 

(Editor's  Note. — The  American  people  are  con- 
stantly being  'informed'  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  a  low  standard  of  living  in  comparison  to  that 
of  the  United  States.  Apologists  for  the  Price  Sys- 
tem never  mention  that  with  our  known  resources 
and  technological  methods  of  production  we  have 
a  relatively  low  standard  of  living.  Once  in  a  while 
information  slips  by  the  outer  guard  of  our  'free 
press'  which  does  not  verify  the  propaganda  put 
out  by  those  interests  trying  to  maintain  the  status- 
guo.  By  our  reprinting  this  article,  you  will  get  an 
idea  of  what  we  mean.  If  such  a  project  were  to 
be  adopted  on  a  large  scale,  with  improvements,  in 
this  country  or  even  in  Denmark,  it  would  start  an 
'epidemic'  end  bring  about  more  social  change  in 
our  cultural  institutions.  And  speaking  of  a  high 
standard  of  living,  why  is  it  that  the  Price  System 
has  to  destroy  its  production  when  there  are  count- 
less Americans  without  the  necessities  of  life?). 


Who  Are  Our  Allies? 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

four  poor  islands  presents  a  problem  that  is  even 
more  discouraging  than  that  of  Britain.  In  order 
merely  to  survive,  Japan  reguires  huge  guantities 
of  material  from  the  outside;  and,  in  order  to  fight 
as  our  ally,  great  guantities  of  raw  materials  would 
have  to  come  from  this  Continent.  Then,  there  is  a 
serious  guestion  whether  the  Japanese  would  fight 
as  allies  of  the  U.  S.  A.;  certainly  not  without  guar- 
antees that  would  be  very  costly  to  us.  Even  so, 
Japan  does  not  have  the  potential  that  she  had  at 
the  start  of  World  War  II,  when  she  possessed 
Sakhalin,  the  Kuriles,  Manchuria,  and  numerous 
Pacific  islands.  Also,  for  six  years  now,  the  Japa- 
nese have  not  been  subjected  to  military  training 
and  ideological  flagellation.  (The  heavy  proselyt- 
ing by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  under  Generals 
MacArthur  and  Ridgeway  introduces  an  ideology 
which  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  and  pervasive  to 
arouse  the  martial  spirit  nationally.) 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  are,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, on  our  side,  but  that  is  not  assured  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  reactionism  which  we  have  fostered  in 
those  countries  is  arousing  antipathy  among  many 
of  the  people,  the  same  as  it  is  doing  in  Britain — 
with   the  Catholics  supporting   our  cause   and   the 


Protestants  rejecting  it.  Even  if  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  were  our  staunch  allies,  they  are  too  small 
and  insufficiently  developed  technologically  to  be 
of  major  assistance  to  us. 

In  case  our  preparations  for  war  culminate  in 
their  logical  result — our  launching  an  aggressive 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union — it  is  evident  that  the 
United  States  will  have  to  enter  into  the  fighting 
from  the  start  and  do  the  major  part  of  it.  Our 
'allies'  will,  as  in  Korea,  send  only  token  forces,  if 
they  go  along  with  it  at  all.  Even  so,  the  United  States 
will  have  to  eguip  those  forces  and  then  keep  our 
guns  pointed  at  their  backs.  The  cost  will  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  contribution. 

We  are  learning  the  hard  way  that  'You  can't  sit 
down  on  bayonets.'  The  more  money  and  arms  we 
pour  into  world  tensions,  the  more  we  must  con- 
tinue to  pour  in,  particularly  since  we  are  trying  to 
buck  the  general  social  trends  by  supporting  the  re- 
actionary and  unpopular  factions,  thereby  stimu- 
lating more  tensions. 

Many  events  have  taken  place  since  World  War 
II  which  our  officials  did  not  count  on  and  for  which 
they  were  unprepared  in  their  international  policy 
and  diplomacy.  Among  these  are:  The  'loss'  of 
Manchuria  and  China;  the  turmoil  in  the  Philip- 
pines; the  independence  of  Indonesia;  the  success- 
ful struggle  against  French  imperialism  in  Indo- 
China;  the  success  of  India  in  maintaining  her  in- 
dependence  and  sovereignty;    the   defection  of   Af- 
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ghanistan,  Iran,  and  Egypt;  the  growing  unrest  in  the 
other  Mohammedan  countries,  as  well  as  in  black 
Africa;  the  sovietization  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Po- 
land; the  desire  among  the  peoples  of  Western 
Europe  for  peace. 

Technocracy  deplores  t  h  e  postwar  statesman- 
ship of  North  America,  which,  following  the  war, 
failed  to  work  out  a  program  of  amicable  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union — one  oriented  toward  promot- 
ing the  peaceful  development  of  the  world  and  the 
solution  of  its  social  problems.  Under  the  guidance 
of  a  superior  statesmanship,  the  two  countries  might 
have  formed  an  economic  and  military  alliance  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  efficient  develop- 
ment of  the  world's  resources.  In  contrast,  the  pol- 
icy which  we  as  a  nation  have  followed  is  leading 
to  war  and  more  war,  to  the  maximum  destructive- 
ness  of  the  world's  resources,  and  to  a  lowering  of 
the  virility  in  the  human  population.  In  pursuing 
this  course,  we  are  alienating,  if  not  overtly  antago- 
nizing, one  country  after  another,  and  we  are  end- 
ing up  with  the  poorest  residue  of  satellites  that  the 
world  affords.  They  are  excellent  places  for  dump- 
ing our  materials  and  for  helping  us  to  maintain 
scarcity  on  the  North  American  Continent;  but,  as 
fighting  allies,  they  are  worse  than  none  at  all. 

— Techno  Critic. 


ELECTRONIC  CONTROL 
OF  TRAFFIC 

LOS  ANGELES. — Four  lanes  of  traffic  can  be  ac- 
curately counted  on  a  single  electronic  volume  coun- 
ter recently  developed  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia's Institute  of  Transportation  and  Traffic  Engi- 
neering in  Los  Angeles. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  new  device  is 
that  it  need  not  be  located  beside  the  road,  but  can  be 
centered  in  an  office  many  miles  away  from  the  road- 
way detectors,  the  two  being  linked  together  by  tele- 
phone wires. 

Developed  by  Daniel  L.  Gerlough,  assistant  engi- 
neer in  the  Institute,  the  unit  is  composed  of  four 
electronic  circuits  which  operate  four  electromagnetic 
counters.  Each  circuit  can  divide  by  two,  the  num- 
ber of  axels  per  car. 

The  new  device  was  recently  proved  effective  dur- 
ing roadway  tests  on  one  side  of  Los  Angeles'  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard. 

'Information  obtained  by  the  counter  is  useful  to 
traffic  engineers  in  studying  lane  utilization,  control 
needs,  congestion  and  so  forth,'  said  Gerlough. 


LESS  ARABLE  LAND  NEEDED 

WASHINGTON.— The  fact  that  hybrid  corn  has 
helped  increase  U.  S.  corn  production  25  per  cent  in 
twenty-five  years  is  well  known.  But  Dr.  M.  T.  Jen- 
kins of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that 
other  hybrids  have  helped  with  similar  increases. 
Louisiana  sugar  production,  wheat  and  potato  crop 
gains  have  been  equally  spectacular,  he  says. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Amer- 
ican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  In  America 
or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of  Tech- 
nocracy is  the  chartered  Section  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  50  members 
and  running  up  to  several  hundred.  It 
is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  lias  no  financial  sub- 
sidy or  endowments  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  voluntar- 
ily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  an- 
nual dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section.  Mem- 
bers wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an 
ancient  generic  symbol  signifying  bal- 
ance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  In  the  winter 
of  1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  organization.  In  1934  How- 
ard Scott,  Director-in- Chief,  made  his 
first  Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  Continent- 
wide  membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  reviv- 
als, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  un- 
til early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  nu- 
merous other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are 
glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss 
Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technoc- 
racy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technoc- 
racy's membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races 
and  religions  which  make  up  this  Con- 
tinent. Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politici- 
ans are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife 
— so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican— you   are    welcome   in    Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlining 
Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and  insecur- 
ity on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction   to   Technocracy  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change 15c 

Man   Hours    and   Distribution 15c 

The   Energy   Certificate   10c 

Science  vs.  Chaos  10c 

Continentalism — The   Mandate 

of  Survival    1 5c 

The    Culture   of   Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an  England'  ....10c 

'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way 15c 


Magazines 

The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.  25c  per 
copy;   4  issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.75. 

Technocracy  Digest,  1 166  West  Georgia 
St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  25c  per  copy; 
4  issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.75. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  117  4th  Ave. 
No.,  Seattle  9,  Wash.  25c  per  copy; 
4  issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.75. 

All  Three  Magazines,  one  year  (12  is- 
sues), $2.75. 
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Technocracy  Stands  Alone 

NO  OTHER  organization  has  had  the  courage  to  make  the  af- 
firmative statement  that  the  North  American  Continent  is  facing 
inevitable  social  change  and  that  we  must  prepare  for  it,  not  fight  it. 
Technocracy,  alone,  in  presenting  its  program  of  Total  Conscription 
has  recognized  that  social  change  is  inevitable.  Total  Conscription 
is  the  only  program  which  is  measured  to  the  sweeping  and  revolu- 
tionary social  changes  which  have  taken  place.  Total  Conscription 
itself  is  the  recognition  of  social  change.  It  is  an  acknowledgment 
that  this  Continent  must  prepare  to  change  its  methods  of  operation 
and,  therefore,  is  opposite  in  its  fundamentals  to  all  the  plans  for  con- 
tinuing the  status  quo. 
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Editorial 


Can  We  Afford  War? 


WHEN  WE  consider  the  fact  that  the  'cold  war' 
is  now  costing  the  American  people  twice  as  much 
for  each  soldier  as  World  War  II,  one  might  wonder 
how  it  would  be  financial!}'  possible  to  afford  a  'hot  war' 
or  even  'police  action'  at  present  inflationary  prices. 

At  the  present  rate  the  armed  forces  are  spending 
$59.7  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  which  will  end  June, 
1952.  And  this  figure  for  expenditures  does  not  include 
the  $8.8  billion  that  is  being  spent  for  'mutual'  defense 
assistance  programs,  and  the  cost  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  or  similar  projects. 

In  World  War  II,  the  cost  for  each  man  in  uniform 
per  year  was  $7531,  based  on  the  peak  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $94.1  billion  with  a  total  strength  of  12.5  mil- 
lion men  in  the  armed  forces.  When  the  armed  forces 
reaches  its  goal  of  3.5  million  men  by  next  June,  the 
cost  will  come  to  $17,060  per  man  for  the  year.  We 
might  ask,  how  many  taxpayers  would  like  to  receive  a 
yearly  income  in  the  five  figures? 

If  we  can  assume  the  'hot  war'  will  break  out  anytime 
as  has  been  predicted  by  the  experts  for  the  past  five 
years,  then  we  can  safely  assume  that  a  total  war  would 
conscript  as  many  or  more  men  into  the  armed  forces  as 
World  War  II.  In  this  case  it  would  cost  the  nation  at 
present  day  prices  close  to  $212  billion  a  year  for  the 
armed  forces  alone,  not  including  other  expenses  entailed 
in  government  operation. 

How  would  it  be  possible  for  any  economy  to  sustain 
such  an  expense  for  more  than  a  short  length  of  time  can 
not  be  explained  in  spite  of  all  apologies  to  the  contrary. 

The  United  States  would  have  to  continue  to  carry 
the  austerity-ridden  countries  of  western  Europe  and 
parts  of  Asia,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  case  of  a  'hot 
war.'  England  has  been  running  a  deficit  of  two  billion 
dollars  a  year,  and  has  been  forced  to  cut  imports  by 
one-billion  dollars  a  year.  The  French  parliament  re- 
cently voted  against  any  increase  in  taxes  for  armaments 
because    such    an    increase    would    upset    their    economy. 


The  Indo-China  war  is  costing  the  French  people  one- 
billion  dollars  a  year,  and  the  government  is  willing  to 
settle  the  affair  on  a  truce  basis.  No  wonder  the  Presi- 
dent stated  in  his  State  of  the  Nation  speech  that  the 
American  people  must  give  more  aid  to  the  French  in 
Indo-China.  Is  it  really  necessary  to  make  a  comment 
concerning  the  reason  for  Winsome  Winnie's  visit? 

For  the  United  States  to  continue  to  underwrite  the 
deficient  areas  of  the  world  in  their  financial  and  mili- 
tary endeavors,  the  expenditure  of  such  an  undertaking 
along  with  the  United  States  armament  program  would 
be  beyond  comprehension. 

Just  why  are  the  military,  political,  and  business  inter- 
ests of  this  nation  so  persistant  in  carrying  out  an  arma- 
ment or  'defense'  program  ?  Have  you  ever  asked  your- 
self what  would  happen  to  the  economy  if  the  govern- 
ment stopped  'defense'  spending?  'Without  government 
spending  the  Price  System  would  collapse.  But  with  the 
government  being  forced  to  spend  at  the  present  rate  it 
will  have  to  declare  bankruptcy.    Then  what? 

While  taxes  have  already  reached  the  limit  of  toler- 
ation, an  additional  increase  in  taxes  from  an  expanded 
armament  program  would  not  only  place  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  American  taxpayer  but  would  bring  a  domestic 
crisis  far  more  serious  than  all  the  exterior  problems 
combined. 

Before  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II, 
Technocracy  proposed  and  urged  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  adopt  a  program  of  Total  Conscrip- 
tion of  Machines,  Material,  Men,  and  Money  with  prof- 
its to  none  and  services  from  all  for  the  war  and  the 
duration.  Had  this  program  been  adopted  this  nation 
would  not  be  in  its  present  dilemma.  Whether  we  fool- 
ishly involve  ourselves  in  a  war  or  don't,  this  Continent 
is  faced  with  an  emergency  of  the  first  magnitude;  and 
nothing  short  of  Total  Conscription  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  situation. 
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The  LOW-DOWN  On 
INFLATION 


THE  CITIZENS  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent are  being  deluged  with  propaganda  advising 
them  that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  them  is 
that  of  inflation.  This  propaganda  has  some  appearance 
of  validity  because,  in  the  present  economic  circumstances 
there  are  a  few  symptoms  which  simulate  those  of  past 
and  present  inflations  in  other  countries.  But,  basically, 
the  whole  propaganda  campaign  is  false  and  fraudulent, 
intended  to  deceive  and  misdirect  the  attention  of  the 
public.  Inflation,  in  the  conventional  meaning  of  the 
term,  is  not  a  danger  to  this  Continent. 

Inflation  is  that  economic  condition  wherein  the  supply 
of  goods  are  much  scarcer  than  the  demand  and  wherein 
money  is  plentiful,  with  the  consequence  that  the  people 
'bid  up'  the  price  of  goods  all  out  of  proportion  to  their 
previous  price  levels.  Inflation  flourishes  most  where  there 
are  large  quantities  of  currency  in  circulation  so  that  the 
people  have  the  wherewithal  to  'bid  up'  the  prices.  None 
of  these  conditions  previa!  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are  not  suffering  from 
a  scarcity  of  goods  and  services,  but  contrariwise,  they 
are  plagued  with  a  virtual  abundance.  A  surplus  of  goods 
constitutes  a  strong  influence  in  the  opposite  direction — 
toward  DEFLATION.  If  this  Continent  had  a  'free 
competitive  economy,'  we  now  would  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  deflationary  depression;  but,  not  having  a  'free 
competitive  economy,'  the  tendency  toward  lower  prices 
is  being  restrained  temporarily  by  monopoly  control  tech- 
niques. This  artificial  condition  is  being  supported  in 
various  ways,  and  in  this  the  government  is  a  primary 
agency,  acting  in  part  through  its  Office  of  Price  Stabi- 
lization. (The  official  'black-white'  propaganda  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  OPS  has  the  function  of  holding 
prices  down,  but  its  real  function  is  just  the  opposite — 
to  keep  prices  from  going  down  and  to  boost  them  when- 
ever expedient.) 

Another  factor  that  mitigates  against  inflation  on  this 
Continent  is  the  small  proportion  of  business  that  is 
transacted  with  currency.  Most  money  transfers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  with  forms  of  paper  other 
than  currency.  Although  the  amount  of  currency  in  cir- 
culation in  the  United  States  is  four  times  that  prior  to 
World  War  II — about  $28  billion  now,  about  $7  billion 
then — this  is  not  enough  to  grease  a  full-scale  inflation, 
particularly  since  a  large  part  of  this  currency  (about 
$8  billion)  is  in  large-denomination  bills  which,  pre- 
sumably, are  hoarded. 

A  substitute  for  currency  inflation  is  credit  inflation. 
That  is,  instead  of  the  consumers  using  currency  to  pay 
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for  goods,  they  use  credit — in  other  words,  they  go  into 
debt.  Installment  buying  is  a  popular  means  of  credit 
inflation.  Buying  on  long-term  mortgages  is  another;  and 
borrowing  from  banks  and  loan  companies  to  meet  ex- 
penses is  also  widely  used.  But,  the  trouble  with  credit 
inflation  is  that  it  is  limited.  A  person  can  go  into  debt 
only  so  far  before  he  runs  into  difficulty  finding  creditors. 
If  the  amount  of  currency  and  credit  combined  is  not 
adequate  to  absorb  the  goods  available  and  give  them  ex- 
cessive scarcity  value,  then  the  inflation  bogs  down.  The 
goods  for  sale  exceed  the  money  available  to  buy  them  at 
inflated  prices.  That  happens  to  be  the  present  situation 
on  this  Continent.  The  present  attempts  to  hold  up  prices 
in  the  face  of  market  saturation  are  too  feeble.  The  im- 
mediate alternatives  under  the  Price  System  are  either 
deflation  or  a  large-scale  federal  expansion  of  debt  ac- 
companied by  a  wholesale  destruction  of  consumer  goods. 

'Pump  Priming'  Prevented  Deflation 

The  deflation  of  the  'thirties'  was  halted  and  eventu- 
ally 'cured'  by  unprecedented  creation  of  federal  debt, 
particularly  that  which  was  rendered  permissible  by 
World  War  II.  Our  getting  involved  in  World  War  II 
enabled  our  Price  System  administrators  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  deflation  in  two  ways:  (1)  It  gave  them  a  special 
dispensation  to  create  unlimited  debt;  and  (2)  it  enabled 
them  to  destroy,  shoot  away,  and  dump  a  major  part  of 
the  produce  and  thus  keep  it  away  from  the  consumer 
markets.  So,  by  keeping  consumer  goods  scarce  and  at  the 
same  time  pumping  out  billions  of  dollars  into  the  hands 
of  the  consumers,  a  limited  inflation  was  stimulated. 
Eventually,  prices  rose  to  two,  three,  and,  on  selected 
items,  to  four  or  more  times  their  previous  levels ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  prices  have  little  more  than  doubled. 

No  matter  how  much  the  political  administration  at- 
tempts to  stimulate  prices  (while  at  the  same  time  two- 
facedly  'deploring'  the  high  prices  brought  about  by 
'gougers'  and  'profiteers'),  the  over-all  results  have  been 
discouraging.  While  a  'ten-cent  dollar'  was  and  still  is 
a  political  desire,  the  Price  System  is  stuck  with  a  'fifty- 
cent  dollar,'  which  is  only  a  little  bit  'better'  than  a 
hundred-cent  dollar  in  the  eyes  of  the  guardians  of 
scarcity  values.  And  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  'fifty- 
cent  dollar'  might  begin  to  accumulate  more  'cents'  as 
time  goes  on.  That  is  the  horrible  fear  that  in  recent  years 
and  months  has  been  gripping  the  politicians  and  business- 
men of  North  America.  What,  oh  what,  they  wail,  has 
happened  to  that  'ten-cent  dollar'  which  was  being  so 
freely  mentioned  as  a  probability  only  a  short  time  ago? 
If   the   debtors  of  this  nation  have  to  pay  off  all   their 


debts   with   'fifty-cent    dollars'    (or   higher),    it   will    be 
rugged,  indeed. 

The  people  who  benefit  most  from  inflation  are  those 
who  can  create  debt  against  others  faster  (the  faster  the 
better)  than  debt  is  created  against  them.  Thus  they 
receive  physical  wealth  in  terms  of  high-value  dollars 
and  pay  for  it  with  low-value  dollars.  It  is  the  creditor 
who  is  most  likely  to  suffer  in  times  of  inflation.  In  the 
case  of  the  federal  debt,  the  American  citizens  who  hold 
the  government  bonds  are  the  creditors;  the  government 
is  the  debtor.  Thus,  the  government  stands  to  gain  many 
billions  of  dollars  (pre-war  value)  if  somehow  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  inflation  can  be  induced.  But,  if  there 
is  going  to  be  only  a  fifty  percent  inflation  in  ten  years, 
then  bonds  sold  to  the  public  ten  years  ago  will  have  to 
be  paid  off  at  two-thirds  of  their  purchase  cost  (after 
adjusting  for  inflation  and  interest).  It  would  be  much 
more  satisfying  to  the  federal  money-changers  if  they 
could  pay  off  these  bonds  at,  say,  one-tenth  of  their 
original  cost  to  the  public.  It  certainly  is  not  their  will 
or  desire  that  the  bond-buying  public  should  get  two- 
thirds  of  its  invested  values  back.  This  'unhappy'  cir- 
cumstance is  due  to  our  technological  capacity  being  able 
to  turn  out  'too  many'  goods  for  the  consumer  market. 

Scarcity  Must  Be  Induced 

The  repetitious  rounds  of  wage  increases,  followed  by 
price  increases,  and  vice  versa,  is  one  technique  for  in- 
ducing a  gradual  inflation ;  and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, it  might  work  out  as  planned.  But,  on  this  Con- 
tinent, those  circumstances  do  not  prevail.  Theoretically, 
if  a  manufacturer  has  to  pay  higher  wages,  he  will 
charge  higher  prices  for  his  product,  and  the  workers 
will  again  demand  higher  wages  to  meet  the  increased 
costs,  and  so  on ;  a  progressive  inflation  is  on  the  way. 
In  a  hand  tool,  human  toil  economy,  one  would  expect 
it  to  work  out  that  way.  But,  under  our  high-energy, 
'free  enterprise'  economy,  in  which  each  industry  is 
seeking  to  make  ever  greater  profits  from  the  system 
for  itself,  the  manufacturer  proceeds  to  install  more 
labor-displacing  machinery  in  an  effort  to  cut  down  on 
the  rising  labor  costs.  These  machines  produce  still  more 
goods  and  the  corporation  pays  out  less  in  wages.  The 
goods  pile  up,  and  the  inflation  spiral  runs  into  trouble. 
It  doesn't  balance  out  right;  jor,  there  are  too  many 
goods  in  the  warehouses  and  too  little  purchasing  power 
(both  currency  and  credit)  in  the  hands  of  the  consumers. 

Politicians  and  financiers  do  not  like  DEFLATION. 
Under  the  Price  System,  that  means  a  business  depression. 
The  only  antidote  for  a  business  depression  is  monetary 
inflation — a  condition  wherein  there  is  more  money  than 
there  are  consumers  goods.  This  can  be  induced  in  one 
of  two  ways,  or  a  combination  of  them.  The  first  way 
is  the  creation  of  a  scarcity  of  goods  by  destroying  the 
'surpluses.'  This  was  the  antidote  attempted  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic New  Deal  during  the  'dirty  thirties,'  but  is  was 
a  failure.  While  the  New  Deal  was  able  to  hold  the  de- 
flation in  check,  it  was  not  able  to  turn  it  into  an  in- 
flation. Some  more  drastic  means  was  needed  to  save 
political  face;  and  a  nice  big  war  turned  out  to  be  the 
answer.  But,  the  trouble  with  World  War  II  (from 
the   viewpoint   of    inflation    stimulation)    was    the   com- 


plexity of  motivations  involved,  particularly  those  that 
brought  the  Russians  into  it ;  for,  it  so  happened  that  the 
Russians  had  no  incentive  for  promoting  an  inflation  and 
they  proceeded  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  They  were 
the  one  major  element  in  the  war  with  which  we  could 
not  make  a  deal,  and  we  have  not  forgiven  them  for  it. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  Russians,  the  war  might  have 
been  going  still. 

However,  with  the  war  over,  we  took  what  emergency 
measures  we  could.  We  dumped  and  destroyed  as  much 
of  the  war  material  and  supplies  as  possible ;  and  we 
hesitated  as  long  as  we  could  before  going  back  to  civil- 
ian production.  (The  government  offered  the  big  cor- 
porations substantial  tax  rebates  as  a  bribe  to  hold  back 
new  production  for  a  year  or  more,  which  they  gladly 
accepted.)  But  the  day  arrived  when  industry  caught  up 
on  production  of  consumer  goods,  hastened  by  the  new 
machines  and  techniques  developed  during  the  war,  and 
the  warehouses  began  to  bulge  with  immovable  surpluses. 
This  happened  sooner  than  was  expected  (the  government 
economists  had  promised  that  consumer  satiation  of  goods 
would  not  be  reached  before  1960),  and  with  the  medi- 
ocre statesmanship  at  the  helm  of  government,  the  only 
antidote  that  could  be  thought  up  in  a  hurry  was  another 
war. 

By  the  winter  of  1950  another  war  became  a  national 
imperative  if  the  Price  System  was  to  survive  much 
longer.  Since  Russia  did  not  accept  war  in  Europe  and 
the  season  was  getting  late,  John  Foster  Dulles  made  a 
hurried  trip  to  the  orient,  and  in  no  time  at  all  we  were 
involved  in  a  'police  action'  in  Korea.  It  was  widely  an- 
ticipated that  Russia  would  come  to  the  aid  of  North 
Korea  and  that  we  would  be  engaged  in  a  full-sized  war. 
The  Russians  stayed  home;  nevertheless,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  full-sized  war  anyway — those  'backward' 
people  had  learned  how  to  fight.  But  the  war  was  not 
big  enough  to  destroy  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  increased 
production  of  our  expanded  industrial  capacity.  It  soon 
became  urgent  that  the  war  be  expanded.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  more  than  eager  to  cooperate.  But  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  was  not  willing  to  let  a  Republican 
general  get  the  credit  for  this  great  national  service,  so 
General  MacArthur  was  fired.  His  basic  idea  was  not 
unacceptable  to  the  high  command,  but  his  politics  was 
wrong.  Besides,  some  favorable  thought  was  being  given 
to  the  idea  that  a  big  war  in  Europe  would  be  nearer 
home  and  among  people  who  understood  us  better. 

Can't  Ignore  Modern  Technology 

Now  we  are  approaching  the  spring  of  1952,  and  war 
is  more  urgently  needed  than  ever.  Our  inflation  is  wob- 
bling dangerously.  Merchants  are  beginning  to  cut  prices 
in  an  effort  to  move  their  inventories.  Our  whole  economy 
is  faced  with  saturation  (the  first  time  such  a  circum- 
stance has  ever  developed,  anywhere,  anytime).  Govern- 
ment taxes  are  making  the  people  squawk;  for,  during 
trucetime,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  government  to  practice 
deficit  spending  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  get  anywhere. 
General  Eisenhower  has  made  a  survey  of  Europe  and 
the  chances  of  starting  and  containing  a  'good'  war  over 
there  are  not  encouraging.  At  the  moment,  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  get  involved  in  a  big  war  in  east  Asia, 
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where  Korea,  China,  Indo-China,  the  Philippines,  and 
Malay  all  provide  ready-made  wars  for  us  to  jump  into 
and  exploit.  Yet,  the  boys  in  Washington  are  worried. 
Look  at  the  miscalculations  they  made  about  Korea.  They 
could  be  wrong  again.  Besides,  there  is  no  advantage  in 
getting  stymied  in  any  more  'limited  wars;'  this  time, 
they  want  a  general  war,  and  no  fooling. 

During  the  summer  of  1951,  there  was  an  opportunity 
and  some  official  desire  to  call  off  the  Korean  War 
under  the  prevailing  circumstances  which  would  have 
given  us  an  honorable  out.  But,  at  the  first  hint  of  a 
truce,  there  was  such  a  let-down  in  war  enthusiasm 
among  the  American  people,  including  the  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  that  the  truce  negotiations  were  promptly 
stalled  (and  at  this  writing  they  are  still  stalled),  while 
the  war-against-Russia  propaganda  was  stepped  up.  It 
appears  that  any  kind  of  a  war  is  considered  better  than 


no  war  at  all,  at  least  until  a  bigger  war  can  be  started. 
But,  where,  when,  and  how  to  get  another  war  started  ? 
That  is  the  bothersome  question. 

War  or  no  war,  the  government  now  has  abandoned 
the  policy  of  balanced  budget  and  is  headed  into  deficit 
spending,  partly  to  create  more  purchasing  power  and 
partly  to  head  off  production  that  is  now  going  into 
consumer  channels.  If  enough  production  can  be  diverted 
into  war  material,  it  is  hoped  that  a  deficiency  of  con- 
sumer goods  will  develop  in  the  retail  markets  of  the 
nation.  This,  along  with  billions  of  dollars  of  new  debt, 
should  permit  the  inflation  spiral  to  proceed  upward,  it 
is  reasoned,  and  with  it  brings  gladness  to  the  hearts  of 
the  political  economists.  The  greatest  fallacy  of  that 
theory  is  that  it  ignores  the  effects  of  modern  technology 
on  the  system.  It  is  a  beautiful  theory,  but  it  won't  work. 

The  administrators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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obviously  want  inflation,  but  they  are  not  able  to  get 
enough  of  it.  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  and  other 
countries  have  had  successful  inflations  recently,  so  why 
can't  we?  Well,  those  countries  have  scarcity  economies; 
that  is,  they  can  create  debt  faster  than  they  can  create 
goods.  That  is  possible  where  a  nation's  productive 
capacity  is  low  and  most  of  the  people  are  employed  at 
human  toil ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  duplicate  where 
the  bulk  of  a  nation's  goods  are  produced  by  modern 
machinery  and  its  productive  capacity  is  much  greater 
than   its  distributive  capacity. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  consumer  demand  for 
automobiles  in  the  United  States  was  much  greater  than 
the  market  supply,  with  the  result  that  a  lucrative  in- 
flation in  automobile  prices  was  possible.  But,  now, 
there  are  millions  of  surplus  cars  on  the  market;  the 
tendency  is  to  give  'discounts'  on  the  list  price  instead  of 
ask  for  sub  rosa  'bonuses.'  Giving  'discounts'  is  a  trend 
toward  deflation ;  and  this  trend  is  becoming  steadily 
more  evident  in  spite  of  the  continual  increases  in  auto- 
mobile prices  being  granted  by  the  OPS  (the  government 
agency  that  is  supposed  to  'hold  prices  down,'  remember?). 
The  same  trend  is  developing  in  many  other  lines. 

Preserving  Price  System 

The  current  American  propaganda  screams  that  the 
'Russians  are  coming,'  that  the  Russians  want  war,  that 
the  'Reds'  are  preparing  to  attack  this  Continent.  But 
note,  it  is  OUR  propaganda  that  is  saying  this,  not  that 
of  the  Russians.  Frankly,  we  don't  know  what  are  the 
aspirations  and  intentions  of  the  Russians ;  but,  we  sus- 
pect, they  have  enough  problems  in  their  own  sphere  of 
influence  to  keep  them  busy  for  some  time  to  come  with- 
out going  around  the  world  looking  for  more  trouble. 
Besides,  their  economy  is  making  a  successful  adjustment 
to  deflation,  at  least  for  the  present,  so  there  is  no  in- 
ternal economic  pressure  for  an  outside  war.  But,  it  is 
argued,  the  Russians  are  building  up  their  armaments, 
and  they  must  be  preparing  for  war.  That  is  obvious, 
but  might  it  not  be  that  they  are  preparing  only  for  a 
defensive  war?  Suppose  you  had  a  neighbor  who  was 
going  around  boasting  how  he  plans  to  blow  up  your 
house,  kill  off  part  of  the  household  occupants,  capture 
and  enslave  the  others,  forcing  a  different  religion,  dif- 
ferent politics,  and  a  different  system  of  economy  on 
them,  and  who  was  also  publishing  colored  maps  and 
strategic  blueprints  of  how  he  intends  going  about  it, 
wouldn't  you  arm  for  defense,  too?  Particularly  if  said 
neighbor  imported  an  oldtime  trouble-maker  and  free- 
booters to  fire  the  opening  shot  and  get  the  feud  started  ? 
(Refer  to  President  Truman's  import  of  Winston 
Churchill  in  1946  to  make  the  opening  speech  in  the 
Cold  War  at  Fulton,  Missouri.) 

We  know  that  American  public  relations  men  are 
among  the  world's  most  proficient  liars.  They  have  had 
expert  training;  for,  didn't  they  get  their  start  in  Holly- 
wood and  in  business  advertising?  After  all,  their  tradi- 
tion goes  back  to  that  famous  'smoothie,'  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  rose  to  fame  as  an  expert  in  the  art  of 
kissing  the  'right'  people  in  the  'right'  places,  both  here 
and  abroad.  Now,  we  have  Eisenhower. 


American  public  relations  has  reached  such  a  state  of 
duplicity  that,  if  its  spokesmen  and  writers  say  'peace,' 
they  mean  'war;'  if  they  mention  'freedom,'  they  mean 
'regimentation;'  and  if  they  speak  of  'lower  taxes'  and 
'rollback  of  prices,'  you  know  right  off  they  mean  'higher 
taxes'  and  'increased  prices.'  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
a  top-notch  public  relations  man.  He  was  swept  into 
power  by  a  landslide  vote  after  making  a  long  series  of 
solemn  promises  to  the  American  people.  As  it  turned 
out,  he  did  keep  ONE  of  those  promises:  he  repealed  the 
Prohibition  Amendment.  All  of  his  other  promises  were 
brazenly  violated.  But,  he  did  save  the  Price  System 
and  the  dumb  American  suckers  loved  him  for  it.  Now, 
Harry  (S)  Truman  says  he  is  fighting  inflation,  so  you 
can  make  a  safe  bet  that  he  is  fighting  DEFLATION. 

There  is  only  one  one  obvious  way  of  saving  inflation 
on  this  Continent  within  the  framework  of  the  Price 
System;  that  is,  get  involved  in  a  nice  big  war  with 
Russia.  It  is  apparent  that  'limited  wars'  and  'defense 
programs'  are  not  big  enough ;  they  do  not  permit  enough 
new  debt  to  be  created  nor  enough  waste  to  maintain  an 
inflationary  imbalance  between  production  of  goods  and 
consumer  purchasing  power.  As  it  appears  on  the  surface, 
it's  either  war  or  deflation;  and  nobody  in  government 
or  business  wants  deflation.  Only  the  consumer  would 
benefit  from  deflation,  and  to  hell  with  the  consumer! 

Either  War  or  Deflation 

There  is  one  other  way,  under  the  Price  System,  of 
stimulating  an  inflation,  which  would  not  be  obvious  to 
political  and  business  mentalities;  but,  it  would  be  very 
effective  while  it  lasted — for  one  or  two  political  admin- 
istrations at  most.  Instead  of  wasting  our  resources  and 
effort  on  destructive  warfare,  we  could  turn  our  Conti- 
nental effort  toward  large-scale  construction  projects  on 
this  Continent:  Install  Technocracy's  Continental  Hy- 
drology program ;  rebuild  the  transportation  system  ; 
build  a  Continental  Power  grid ;  reorganize  the  terminal 
handling  of  bulk  freight  shipments;  etc.  These  projects 
would  divert  considerable  production  away  from  retail 
channels  and  would  provide  as  much  surplus  purchasing 
power  as  a  full-scale  war ;  and  they  would  be  controllable. 

A  Better  Alternative 

Of  course,  there  is  another  and  still  better  alternative 
for  this  Continent — the  way  of  abundance,  security,  and 
freedom  from  toil.  There  is  Technocracy.  But,  imagine 
if  you  can,  a  politician,  a  businessman,  or  an  ecclesiastic 
who  would  advocate  abundance,  security,  and  freedom 
from  toil  for  all  North  Americans  in  preference  to  war, 
regimentation,  death,  and  destruction.  No,  if  we  look  to 
these  for  guidance,  we  shall  have  Scarcity — in  the  name 
of  Christianity  and  Democracy — or  we'll  have  chaos!  It 
is  only  when  the  American  consumers  organize  a  social 
movement  in  support  of  Technocracy  that  we  as  a  Conti- 
nent shall  approach  the  realization  of  Abundance  and 
Security,  and  Freedom  from  toil,  fear,  and  want.  When 
the  instituted  leaders  of  a  people  betray  them,  it  is  time 
that  the  sovereign  people  took  a  direct  hand  in  organizing 
themselves  for  a  greater  and  more  beneficient  destiny. 

—Wilton  Ivie— CHQ 
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AGRICULTURE 


DURING  1948,  the  nation's  farms  established  an 
all  time  record  in  productivity.  On  the  average, 
each  agriculture  worker  produced  5  percent  more  than 
he  had  during  the  previous  peak  year  of  1944.  The  high 
level  of  output  per  worker  in  1948  resulted  from  an  un- 
precedented crop  produced  by  a  work  force  no  greater 
than  that  of  1944.  Comparing  1948  with  1947,  output 
per  worker  rose  12  per  cent,  as  production  increased  11 
percent  with  almost  no  change  in  employment.  The  un- 
precedented volume  of  farm  production  was  the  result  of 
favorable  weather  conditions,  widespread  use  of  fertilizer, 
and  increased  mechanization. 

The  trend  of  output  per  worker  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  over  the  past  40  years  shows  an  increase  of 
96  percent,  reflecting  a  62  percent  rise  in  production  de- 
spite a  17  percent  decline  in  employment.  In  the  30  years 
preceding  1939,  productivity  increased  50  percent.  The 
last  twelve  years  alone,  however,  have  seen  an  increase  of 
30  percent. 

The  saving  in  labor  by  virtue  of  mechanization  has 
been  enormous.  Up  to  that  time  American  production  in 
1944  was  the  largest  in  history,  while  in  the  same  year 
the  number  of  people  employed  in  agriculture  was  the 
lowest  for  seventy  years.  While  in  the  technologically 
backward  countries  up  to  90  percent  of  the  population  is 
engaged  in  agriculture,  the  percentage  of  the  population 
working  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States  declined  from 
50  percent  in  1870  to  less  than  20  per  cent  in  1940. 

Between  1940  and  1950  there  was  a  sharp  decline  of 
employed  workers  in  agriculture.  In  1940,  agriculture 
had  8,400,000  workers,  or  19  percent  of  all  employed 
workers.    In  1950,  however,  agriculture  had  only  7,100,- 


000  workers,  or  13  percent  of  the  total.  This  decline, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  long-term  trend,  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  increase  in  agricultural  productivity 
from  mechanization  and  the  development  of  new  or  bet- 
ter cultivated  plants.  The  decrease  in  agricultural  em- 
ployment was  especially  marked  in  the  South,  with  a  de- 
cline of  about  one-million  workers  to  a  1950  level  of  3,- 
400,000. 

Science  Demands  Change 

During  the  decade  from  1940  to  1950  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  713,000  farms,  but  the  average  size  of  farms 
in  the  United  States  increased  from  174  acres  in  1940 
to  210.5  acres  in  1950.  Farms  are  becoming  fewer  and 
larger.  More  than  a  million  additional  tractors  were  re- 
ported on  farms  in  1950,  as  compared  with  the  1940 
total,  while  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  decreased 
3,700,000  in  the  last  five  years  of  the  decade  alone. 

Despite  the  decrease  in  number  of  farms,  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  farm  workers  during  the  past  decade, 
and  the  enormous  decrease  in  horses  and  mules,  agricul- 
tural productivity  is  continually  increasing.  These  trends 
become  most  significant  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
the  Price  System  cannot  distribute  what  is  now  produced 
on  the  farms  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  important  to 
consider  the  plight  of  the  displaced  farm  worker.  While 
science  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  produce  abundance 
with  a  minimum  of  human  toil,  the  American  people 
cling  to  a  system  which  can  only  distribute  scarcity.  But, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  trend  of  the  impact  of 
technology  and  scientific  development  on  the  farms  and 
in  industry  will  compel  us  to  change  the  mode  of  operat- 
ing the  economy. 
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Why  Not  Abundance 

For  All? 


There  is  no  excuse  on  this  Continent  for  any  American  to  live  at  a  sub- 
standard level  because  of  insufficient  purchasing  power.  The  enforced 
scarcity  by  government  and  private  industry  makes  it  obvious  that  the 
Price  System  is  completely  inadequate  to  distribute  an  abundance. 


A  RECENT  release  from  the  Census  Bureau  shows 
that  the  top  fifth  of  the  population  in  the  United 
States  receives  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  national 
income  while  the  bottom  fifth  receives  only  3  per  cent  of 
the  total  income.  The  Census  Bureau  survey  was  a  pre- 
liminary analysis  of  information  gathered  in  the  1950 
census,  and  was  based  upon  the  income  of  families  and 
individuals  not  forming  part  of  families. 

The  information  from  this  survey  (see  graph)  reveals 
the  fact  that  nearly  30  million  people  have  an  income 
equal  to  the  remaining  120  million  people.  The  second 
highest  fifth  of  the  population  on  the  distribution  of  na- 
tional income  list  receives  slightly  less  than  the  third, 
fourth,  and  poorest  fifths  combined,  or  30  million  people 
have  as  much  income  as  the  90  million  people  of  the 
lower  social  strata. 

Further  analysis  of  these  figures  indicate  that  at  least 
60  million  Americans  (not  Europeans  or  Asiatics)  do 
not  have  sufficient  income  to  purchase  the  necessities  of 
life.  In  other  words,  two-fifths  of  the  American  people 
are  existing  at  a  substandard  level  without  adequate  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  or  medical  care.  But  the  mentioned 
facts  do  not  include  another  30  million  Americans  (on 
the  basis  of  $3,500  per  year  per  family  of  3.5)  who  just 
receive  enough  income  to  make  ends  meet.  The  second 
highest  fifth  of  the  population  can  afford  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  providing  their  income  is  figured  on  a  fam- 
ily instead  of  an  individual  basis.  Only  the  highest  fifth 
of  the  population  can  indulge  in  ostentatious  living  and 
make  investments  of  any  consequence. 

'These  facts  clearly  show  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
American  people  receive  incomes  far  below  their  physical 
capacity  to  consume,  while  a  large  part  goes  to  a  small 
amount  of  people,  and  in  an  amount  far  in  excess  of  their 
ability  to  consume.'  It  is  physically  impossible  for  the  30 
million  Americans  who  receive  47  percent  of  the  national 
income  to  consume  as  much  of  our  production  as  the  re- 
maining 120  million  Americans.  Those  people  in  the 
higher  income  brackets  have  no  other  alternative  except 
to  invest  or  save  their  debt  tokens  for  future  devaluation. 

But  the  future  of  the  monetary  structure  and  the  in- 
dustrial output  under  a  Price  System  depends  on  the  rate 
which  people  spend  money  for  consumable  goods.  If  a 
larger  proportion   of   the  American  people  do  not  have 


sufficient  purchasing  power  to  buy  what  industry  pro- 
duces, this  means  that  the  industrial  mechanism  will  have 
to  shut  down  for  the  lack  of  purchasing  power. 

The  bulk  of  the  consumers  who  have  to  work  for  a 
living  are  finding  the  going  much  tougher  because  they 
cannot  compete  with  the  efficiency  of  the  machine.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century  the  industrial  employee  who  had 
steady  work  throughout  the  year  worked  a  total  of  nearly 
3,000  man-hours,  but  today  the  industrial  worker  aver- 
ages no  more  than  2,000  man-hours  per  year.  In  some 
industries  the  man-hours  of  work  are  considerably  less 
than  the  latter  figure. 

In  the  past  fifty  years  the  acceleration  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  has  been  tremendous.  Even  before  the 
introduction  of  the  newest  technological  methods  during 
World  War  II,  the  output  per  man-hour  by  the  individ- 
ual worker  rose  at  an  average  rate  of  3  percent  a  year  for 
several  decades.  The  work  output  from  mineral  fuels 
was  500  times  greater  in  1944  than  in  1850.  The  con- 
tribution of  coal,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas  along  with 
water  power  has  increased  from  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  total  to  more  than  94  percent  while  animals  and  men 
do  a  meager  6  percent  of  the  work. 

Disparity  Will  Become  Greater 

From  this  trend  we  can  safely  surmise  that  man  will 
contribute  a  smaller  and  smaller  percentage  of  the  energy 
needed  to  produce  goods  and  services.  Yet,  under  a  Price 
System,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer  depends 
upon  the  number  of  man-hours  worked  over  a  period  of 
time.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  displacement  of  labor 
from  the  use  of  machines  has  brought  about  an  enormous 
increase  in  productivity  per  man-hour.  The  disparity  be- 
tween the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  consumers 
and  our  industrial  production  will  become  greater  as  auto- 
matic machines  decrease  the  man-hours  of  labor  and  in- 
crease productivity. 

Only  by  government  spending  has  this  disparity  been 
prevented  from  becoming  disasterous  in  magnitude.  Pur- 
chasing power  has  been  pumped  into  the  national  econ- 
omy by  the  so-called  national  defense  program  and  other 
artificial  devices  such  as  the  ECA,  foreign  military  aid, 
'police  action',  subsidies  to  farmers  and  business,  and  by 
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use  of  installment  buying.  To  make  up  the  deficit  pur- 
chasing power  the  federal  government  is  spending  about 
$70  billion  a  year.  Installment  buying  in  home  mort- 
gages and  consumers  credit  has  created  a  further  more- 
gage  of  about  $80  billion,  the  highest  in  all  history.  Had 
these  measures  not  been  taken  by  the  government  and 
business  enterprise,  the  Price  System  would  have  col- 
lapsed long  ago.  As  it  is,  the  buy  and  sell  system  is  just 
postponing  its  day  of  doom. 

Although  the  figures  made  public  by  the  Census  Bur- 
eau are  startling,  the  facts  revealed  by  this  report  pres- 
ent the  same  old  story  which  has  been  known  for  quite 
some  time.  The  disparity  in  the  distribution  of  national 
income  has  been  characteristic  of  the  Price  System  over 
the  years.  This  trend  will  continue  at  an  ever  increasing 
rate.  For  those  Americans  who  have  the  concept  of  'keep- 
ing up  with  the  Jonses',  we  are  happy  to  announce  that 
your  chances  of  fulfilling  your  ambition  is  becoming  more 
and  more  remote. 

It  is  inherent  within  the  Price  System  for  a  bulk  of  the 
American  consumers  to  fall  within  those  income  groups 
which  do  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  consume  what  our 
technology  can  produce.    If  it  was  possible  under  a  Price 


System  to  divide  the  national  income  equally,  the  end 
result  would  still  be  the  distribution  of  scarcity  without 
any  increase  in  the  total  standard  of  living. 

As  Technocracy  has  stated  on  numerous  occasions,  any 
attempt  at  social  betterment  that  does  not  take  ino  ac- 
count the  operation  of  our  industrial  equipment  at  tin 
highest  possible  efficiency,  irrespective  of  individual  or 
collective  ownership,  and  insists  on  leaving  the  Price  Sys- 
tem enforcement  of  scarcity  intact,  is,  no  matter  hoiu  well 
intentioned,  sheer  lunacy. 

In  spite  of  all  the  pump-priming  to  maintain  the  price 
structure  of  the  economy,  the  American  consumer  is  be- 


1949 

1950 

Population  of  U.  S.  A. 

(Estimated) 

149,149,000 

150,697,361 

Income  per  capita 

$1,320 

$1,436 

Total  Personal  Income 

(In  Billions) 

$196.9 

$216.4 

Source:  1951  World  Almanac. 
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ginning  to  feel  the  pinch  from  all  sides.  Already,  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  are  taxing  the  American 
people  one-third  of  their  national  income,  and  further  in- 
creases are  inevitable.  As  is  well  known,  the  cost  of 
living  has  reached  stratospheric  heights  with  prices  more 
than  doubling  in  the  past  ten  years.  And  the  value  of 
the  dollar  has  shrunk  considerably.  The  market  is  already 
saturated  with  the  highest  inventories  in  our  history.  In 
spite  of  the  armament-economy  at  the  present  many  areas 
are  showing  a  decided  increase  in  unemployment.  Include 
these  factors  along  with  the  expansion  of  capital  goods 
(new  plants  and  equipment)  and  you  will  get  some  idea 
of  what  is  in  store  for  the  American  consumer.  All  this 
in  the  midst  of  plenty! 

There  is  no  excuse  on  this  Continent  for  any  American 
to  live  at  a  substandard  level  because  of  insufficient  pur- 
chasing power.  We  have  the  resources  and  technological 
equipment    to    produce    and    to   distribute   abundance   to 


every  North  American.  The  enforced  scarcity  by  govern- 
ment and  by  private  industry  makes  it  obvious  that  the 
Price  System  is  completely  inadequate  to  distribute  an 
abundance.  The  impact  of  technology  upon  the  Price 
System  has  brought  about  a  greater  disparity  between 
production  of  goods  and  services  and  the  distribution  of 
national  income,  and  has  made  it  mandatory  for  us  to 
accept  a  medium  of  distribution'  as  proposed  by  Tech- 
nocracy. 

It  is  now  technologically  possible  to  insure  a  contin- 
uous distribution  of  abundance  to  every  member  of  the 
population  at  the  lowest  possible  energy  cost  and  with  a 
minimum  use  of  human  toil.  If  you  are  concerned  with 
this  most  vital  problem,  Technocracy  welcomes  your  in- 
vestigation of  its  design  for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  abundance  for  every  North  American. 


-Clyde  Wilson. 


'For  further  discussion  of  distribution  refer  to  the  official  pamphlet,  The  Energy  Certificate. 


WHO  WANTS  TO  FIGHT? 

Emden,  Germany  (AP) — "Those  white  yachts  over 
there  are  Germany's  new  navy,"  smiled  the  old  whiskered 
fisherman. 

"It's  a  navy  that  will  run  away  in  case  of  war." 

All  along  the  German  North  Sea  Coast  between  Cux- 
haven  and  Emden  it  is  common  knowledge  that  pleasure 
boats  have  been  prepared  by  cautious,  well-to-do  Ger- 
mans to  carry  them  to  distant  refuge  if  war  breaks  out. 

Most  owners  are  tight-lipped  about  their  emergency 
plans,  but  the  wife  of  an  export  merchant  said  frankly: 

"Within  two  hours  our  boat  would  be  ready  to  sail. 
Over  there  we  could  sell  it  for  $50,000  and  get  a  new 
start  in  life. 

"The  pantry  is  well  equipped,  and  fuel  is  stowed  away 
in  the  saloon." 

"Over  there,"  in  this  woman's  case,  means  the  United 
States.  But  others  prefer  such  destinations  as  South 
Africa  and  South  America. 


IS  THERE  NO  END 

Washington,  D.  C. — Korean  casualties  mounted  above 
the  100,000  mark  in  the  figures  released  by  the  Defense 
Department  last  December.  The  total  casualties  were 
103,009. 

The  American  casualty  rate  for  Korean  "police  action" 
is  higher  than  suffered  by  the  U.  S.  during  a  comparable 
time  in  World  War  II.  The  total  of  American  dead, 
wounded,  and  missing  reached  100,000  during  the  sev- 
enteenth month  of  the  Korean  fighting,  while  that  figure 
was  not  reached  until  the  20th  month  of  World  War  II. 

According  to  Defense  Department  figures,  there  were 
364,800  American  casualties  in  World  War  I,  and  948,- 
574  in  World  War  II.  The  armed  forces  numbered 
4,300,000  at  their  peak,  during  the  first  World  War 
and  12,300,000  during  the  second,  compared  to  the  3,- 
500,000  men  and  women  now  in  uniform. 


BLAME  YOURSELF — YOU  ALLOW  IT 

The  countries  receiving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  the  United  States  taxpayers  are  selling  steel  in 
the  United  States  at  'grey  market'  prices. 

The  highest  shippers  are  West  Germany,  Belgium, 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  All  are  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  the  United  States  foreign  aid,  running 
last  year  to  $6^  billion. 

The  scandal  in  the  foreign  'grey  marketing'  of  steel  in 
the  United  States  is  that  it  has  the  full  approval  of  the 
United  States  price  regulating  agencies,  State,  and  Com- 
merce departments.  Where  this  steel  goes  in  the  rearma- 
ment program  and  into  consumer  lines  further  inflates 
the  cost  of  living. 

Some  of  the  mills  shipping  this  steel  at  high  'grey 
market'  profits  were  rehabilitated  with  United  States 
funds. 


THIS  MONTH'S  COVER 

The  giant  excavator  built  for  the  open  lig- 
nite mines  near  Helmstedt,  Germany,  is 
shown  at  work.  Driven  by  electric  motors 
with  a  capacity  of  one  million  watts,  it  digs 
about  850  cubic  yards  per  hour.  The  giant 
machine  is  about  240  feet  long  and  105  feet 
high  with  a  1100-ton  blade-wheel  excavator. 
Along  with  technological  efficiency,  which 
in  many  respects  has  become  an  economic 
necessity  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  have 
come  new  scientific  concepts.  We  coidd  learn 
from  technological  developments  taking 
place  abroad  were  it  not  for  business  enter- 
prise's policy  of  withdrawing  efficiency  for 
the  sake  of  profits  and  thereby  deterring 
scientific  progress  on  the  North  American 
Continent. — (Wide  World  Photo). 
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SCIENCE  in  the  NEWS 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  staff  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  has  selected  some  of  the  latest  information  and 
developments  in  technological  advancement,  discoveries,  and  inventions  which  are  responsible  in  changing 
our  way  of  life  from  a  system  of  scarcity  to  an  economy  of  abundance.  As  the  impact  of  technology  de- 
scends upon  the  Price  System,  bringing  with  it  an  ever  increasing  rate  of  social  change,  the  result  will  be 
a  non-operative  economy,  unless  we,  the  American  people,  have  the  intelligence  to  demand  the  application 
of  science  as  a  method  of  social  operation. 


PROGRESS  IN  SUGAR  CANE  INDUSTRY 


Sugar  cane  is  a  giant  type  of  grass.  The  stalks  are 
tough,  thick  and  heavy.  Mature  cane  ranges  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  grows  from  10  to  35  feet 
high.  Harvsting  and  hauling  the  cane  to  the  factory  has 
always  been  one  of  the  major  problems  and  expenses  of 
the  sugar  cane  industry. 

In  the  hundred-odd  year  history  of  cane  culture  in 
Hawaii,  handling  methods  have  gone  through  a  complete 
revolution.  They  have  progressed  from  hand-cutting  and 
hand-loading  onto  ox  carts  to  bulldozer  rake  and  mechan- 
ical grab-lifting  into  heavy  duty  cane  hauling  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

A  spectacular  break  with  tradition  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  giant  tractor-trailers.  Now  haulers  have  re- 
placed the  miles  of  mainland  railroad,  thousands  of  rail- 
road cane  cars,  locomotives  and  other  equipment. 

The  new  hauling  rigs  are  among  the  largest  vehicles 
made.  The  tires  are  almost  eight  feet  high,  higher  than 
the  average  passenger  car,  and  weigh  3,500  pounds  each 
when  inflated.  The  trailer  body  is  40  feet  long,  13  feet 
wide  and  12  feet  high.  Th  entire  overall  height  from  the 
ground  is  13  feet,  nine  inches. 


The  haulers  are  so  large  that  it  is  not  legal  to  run 
them  on  government  roads.  Part  of  the  conversion  re- 
quired the  development  of  more  than  50  miles  of  roads 
for  their  use.  Despite  their  immense  size,  the  haulers 
have  only  four  wheels  and  maneuver  like  an  automobile. 

They  go  directly  into  the  cane  fields,  the  huge  wheels 
rolling  over  the  soft-furrowed  soil  without  difficulty. 
Mechanical  grabs  take  20  minutes  to  load.  A  completely 
loaded  hauler  may  weigh  as  much  as  90  tons. 

Producing  sugar  used  to  be  hard  work,  but  not  any 
more,  thanks  to  machines. 


THE  LATEST  IN  GLASS  PRODUCTION 

The  extensive  glass  manufacturing  operations  of  the 
new  Ford  Rouge  plant  are  very  unique  in  the  automobile 
industry.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  plants  of  its  kind.  Currently  a  ribbon  of  plate 
glass  52  inches  wide  and  3/16  inches  thick  is  produced 
at  the  rate  of  215  inches  per  minute,  amounting  to  11,- 
085,000  linear  feet  a  year.    Daily  production  of  laminat- 


Broadside  view  of  cane  hauling   unit  shows  immense  size.     The  cost  of  cane  hauling   has  been  considerably  reduced  by 

the   use   of  the   improved   method. — (Photo,   Courtesy  of  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Company,  Ltd.) 
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Extending    as   far   as   the   eye   can   see   is  the   continuous 
grinding     line     used     in    the    production    of    plate    glass. 

— (Photo,  Courtesy  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company.) 


The  world's  highest  conveyor  belt  lift  was  recently  in- 
stalled for  the  Chicago,  Wilmington,  and  Franklin  Coal 
Corp.  mine  near  Waltonville,  III.  The  42-inch-wide  belt 
is  capable  of  lifting  1,200  tons  of  coal  an  hour  up  a 
3,290-foot  slope  to  a  height  of  963  feet. — (Photo,  Cour- 
tesy of  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.) 


ed  (safety)  glass  ranges  from  115,000  to  120,000  square 
feet.  Glass  production  time  from  sand  to  finish  is  approxi- 
mately 16  hours. 

The  grinding  and  polishing  lines  are  600  feet  in 
length.  They  are  supported  by  39  concrete  piers  extend- 
ing 110  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  bedrock. 

The  actual  cutting  is  done  automatically  by  means  of 
a  small  steel  wheel  or  glass  cutter  mourtfed  in  a  cutting 
head  on  a  master  template.  One  man  places  the  rectang- 
ular sheet  in  a  form  on  the  machine  which  holds  it  firm- 
ly. It  then  revolves  to  the  next  step  under  the  master 
template  and  is  cut  to  the  shape  specified.  A  second  man 
removes  the  trim  and  places  the  templet  cut  glass  on  a 
truck.  These  machines  rotate  counterclockwise  and  can 
cut  approximately  500  pieces  an  hour. 

With  test  tubes,  mortars  and  an  array  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  devices  the  quality  of  the  finished  product  is 
protected  through  every  manufacturing  process. 

LARGEST  COMPLETE  STEEL  WORKS 

On  the  peninsula  of  the  Delaware,  near  Trenton,  has 
been  built  the  largest  steel  works  ever  constructed  at 
once.  Known  as  the  Fairless  Works,  this  plant  will  pro- 
duce 1,800,000  tons  of  automobiles.  The  steelworks  will 
cover  an  area  of  3,800  acres.  Iron  ore  to  be  processed  by 
this  steel  works  will  be  shipped  from  Venezula. 

The  Fairless  Works  will  be  one  of  the  most  modern  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  complete  steelworks  in  the  world. 
Its  continuous  steel  mill  will  turn  out  plates  and  sheets 
for  cruisers,  tanks,  automobiles,  refrigerators,  etc.,  at  the 
rate  of  60  miles  per  hour. 

INCREASED  COAL  PRODUCTION 
WITH  FEWER  MINERS 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Institute  reports  that  in  1950 
production  of  soft  coal  in  the  United  States  reached  a 
peak  of  nearly  seven  tons  a  man-day  (8  man-hours).  This 
was  one-third  higher  than  ten  years  ago  and  two-thirds 
higher  than  30  years  ago. 

The  institute  reported  that  400,000  miners  produced 
as  much  coal,  and  with  more  ease,  than  640,000  miners 
could  in  1920  because  of  the  use  of  machinery  in  mines. 

SCIENCE  DOES  IT  AGAIN! 

Just  as  you  call  across  town,  Englewood,  New  Jersey, 
telephone  users  are  now  dialing  direct  to  some  11,000,000 
telephones  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  and  Sacra- 
mento, Boston,  Chicago  and  other  cities.  It's  a  trial 
service,  of  course,  limited  to  Englewood.  But  it's  the  first 
step  in  a  long-range  plan  which  will,  one  day,  enable 
most  telephone  users  in  the  nation  to  dial  their  own  long 
distance  calls. 

Intricate  electronic  equipment  makes  this  new  service 
possible.  It  works  like  this:  To  call  San  Francisco,  for 
example,  Englewood  customers  simply  turn  the  dial  ten 
times.  The  first  three  turns  form  a  code  which  the  sensi- 
tive equipment  uses  to  switch  the  call  onto  the  proper 
line  to  the  distant  city.  The  next  seven  digits  are,  of 
course,  the  number  of  the  telephone  called  in  that  city. 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Howard  Scott  Tour 


While  on  tour  in  Southern  California  last  November 
and  December,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.,  informed  the  members  of  the  Organization 
and  their  non-member  guests  that  the  Price  System  has 
reached  a  saturation  point,  and  a  new  social  order  based 
on  science  is  in  the  making,  here  and  now,  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  The  Chief  placed  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  Technocracy  is  the  only  Organization  on  this 
Continent  preparing  the  American  people  to  meet  the 
rapid  social  change  prevalent  in  the  world  of  today. 

As  social  change  is  no  respecter  of  man  or  time,  the 
Chief  further  stressed  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
members  to  become  more  militant  in  the  presentation  of 
Technocracy's  scientific  design  of  social  operation  to  the 
American  public. 


Enroute  to  the  West  Coast  the  Director-in-Chief, 
accompanied  by  R.  J.  Hunting  (MAL),  visited  and  spoke 
to  groups  of  members  in  the  Southeastern  Area  at  Green- 
ville, South  Carolina,  and  Hattiesburgh,  Mississippi. 
Upon  arrival  at  Indio,  California,  the  Tour  Party  was 
met  by  the  Gray  Fleet  of  the  Los  Angeles  region,  and 
escorted  to  Riverside  where  other  Units  were  waiting  to 
greet  the  Chief.  After  a  brief  intermission  the  entire 
motorcade  proceeded  to  Los  Angeles.  Following  a  short 
rest  the  Chief  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  with  his  full 
schedule  of  activities. 

The  evening  of  November  24,  Section  1,  R.D.  11834, 
sponsored  a  dance  at  Normandie  Hall  in  the  Chief's 
honor.  The  following  day  the  Gray  Fleet  held  a  review 
at  Venice,  and  that  evening  the  Chief  spoke  at  a  Mem- 


A  review  of  the  Gray   Fleet  Mobile  Sound   Unit  of  the   Los   Angeles  area  mobilized  at  Venice  during  the  Howard  Scott 
tour  of  Southern  California. — (Techphoto,  by  Fulton.) 
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The    Chief    speaking     before     a     large     Membership 
Meeting  at  the  Embassy  Auditorium  in  Los  Angeles. 

— (Techphoto  by  Phebus). 


Gray  Fleet  Motorcade  in  formation  at  Riverside  dur- 
ing the  Howard  Scott  Tour. — (Techphoto  by  Phebus). 


bership  Meeting  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
Embassy  Auditorium.  The  members  of  this  area  had  not 
heard  the  Chief  since  1948,  and  were  anxiously  awaiting 
this  meeting.  Members  from  points  as  far  north  as  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  as  far  south  as  San  Diego,  California, 
were  present.  The  members  greeted  the  Chief  with  the 
regulation  salute  when  he  appeared  on  the  platform,  and 
the  meeting  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and,  as  usual, 
a  very  interesting  question  period  followed. 

The  itinerary  of  the  Chief's  schedule  while  he  was  in 
Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  was  as  follows : 

November 
R.D.  Membership  meeting — Assembly  Hall, 

Embassy  Auditorium   25 

Informal  meeting— SHQ  11834-1  26 

Informal  meeting— SHQ   11833-2,  11833-B, 

Torrance  invited  - - 28 

Informal  meeting— SHQ  11833-5,  Lynwood 

1 1732-2,  Santa  Ana  invited - 29 

Informal  meeting— SHQ  11834-6,  11834-4, 

Pasadena,  and  11834-15,  Duarte  invited.-       30 

December 
Afternoon  meeting— SHQ  11732-1,  San  Diego 
Trip  to  Jess  Ranch,  afternoon.  SHQ  11734-2, 

San  Bernardino  4 

14 


A  review  of  Technocracy's  Gray   Fleet  of  the  Los  Aj< 
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Informal  meeting— SHQ  11834-16,  Van  Nuys..  5 

Meeting  with  12035-A,  San  Luis  Obispo 6 

Lecture — Embassy  Auditorium — Members 

and  guests  14 

We  commend  the  Area  Tour  Headquarters,  the  Gray 
Fleet,  the  Sections,  and  all  personnel  who  participated  in 
making  this  tour  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  in 
Southern  California. 

VISIT  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco  has  its  share  of  visitors.  From  year  to 
year  we  witness  an  endless  parade  of  politicians,  conven- 
tion speakers,  military  heroes  on  figurative  white  horses, 
and  a  motley  collection  of  other  celebrities  with  their 
hangers-on.  As  far  as  Technocrats  are  concerned,  the 
verbal  shots  fired  by  these  men  on  white  horses  are  in- 
variably 'duds'.  Those  of  us  whose  conditioning  forces  us 
to  abandon  the  myopian  concept  of  hero  worship,  know 
that  horses  (including  white  ones)  can  stumble  and  de- 
posit their  riders  rudely  in  the  mud  of  obscurity. 

Though  Technocrats  are  not  addicted  to  hilarious 
applauding  of  soap  box  orators,  it  has  been  forcefully 
demonstrated  that  they  are  capable  of  generating  a  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  whenever  a  GENUINE  LEADER 
arrives  on  the  scene.  Such  a  leader  of  men  is  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc. 

On  December  7  the  Technocracy  Grey  station  wagon 
from  CHQ  arrived  from  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  Chief 
and  his  aide  were  greeted  by  many  friends,  old  and  new, 
at  Section  1,  R.D.  12237.  That  day  was  the  beginning  of 
a  week  end  of  intensely  stimulating  activities.  On  Satur- 
day evening,  December  8,  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
West  Coast  converged  upon  the  SHQ  for  a  social  and 
dance  at  which  the  Chief  was  guest  of  honor.  Fun  was 


The  Director-in-Chief  beside  the  new  Technocracy 
Gray  station  wagon,  a  symbolic  representation  of 
the  Organization. — (Techphoto  by  Phebus). 


J  es'  region  held  at  Venice. — (Techphoto  by  Phebus). 


the  order  of  the  evening,  with  dancing,  games,  refresh- 
ments and  friendly  conversation  abounding.  Amidst  the 
blowing  off  of  steam  and  consumption  of  refreshments 
by  ravenous  Technocrats,  all  those  present  had  time  for 
the  renewal  of  old  acquaintances.  Sections  in  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle,  Everett  and  Bellingham,  Washington,  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  Vancouver,  B.  C,  were  among  those  repre- 
sented, as  well  as  M.A.L.'s  from  widely  scattered  areas. 
Vancouver  was  well  represented  by  five  members  who 
braved  several  storms  on  the  long  stretch  of  highway. 
Grey  Fleet  members  contributed  considerable  worthwhile 
symbol ization  during  the  trip. 

The  following  day  a  late  breakfast  was  served  from 
9  a.m.  until  noon  at  the  section.  The  very  functional 
kitchen  personnel  outdid  themselves  and  will  be  long 
remembered  by  visitors  who  had  breakfast  as  well  as  the 
delicious  turkey  dinner  that  evening  before  the  Member- 
ship meeting. 

It  is  rare  for  an  overstuffed  gathering  to  listen  atten- 
tively to  a  speaker.  But  Howard  Scott  is  not  an  ordinary 
speaker,  so  the  turkey  and  trimmings  failed  to  make  any- 
one drowsy  this  time.  All  present  were  nearly  consumed 
by  suspense — it  had  been  almost  three  and  a  half  years 


(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Designed  for  America 


EVERY  President  of  the  United  States  since  Wood- 
row  Wilson  has  recommended  the  development 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  as  an  ocean-going 
waterway  and  for  electrical  power  production.  But  ever 
since  Wilson's  time  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  voted  against  this  project  which  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  North  American  Continent. 

Recent  reports  from  Ottawa  are  to  the  effect  that 
Canada  has  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  project  without  the  United  States.  While  the 
United  States  has  been  so  reluctant  over  the  years  con- 
cerning the  acceptance  of  the  project,  Canada  has  favored 
its  immediate  construction.  For  its  action,  the  Canadians 
deserve  the  support  of  all  North  Americans. 

The  cost  to  Canada  for  the  construction  of  the  seaway- 
electrical  power  project  will  amount  to  approximately 
$750  million.  When  we  consider  that  the  United  States 
is  spending  billions  of  dollars  for  'defense'  and  foreign 
aid,  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  spent  on  the 
project  would  be  insignificant  in  comparison.  But  the 
actual  benefits  derived  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
would  be  much  greater  than  all  the  armament  programs 
ever  undertaken  by  the  United  States. 

We  might  ask  why  Canada  has  decided  to  proceed 
alone  in  this  great  project  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  many  vested  interests  in  the 
United  States  opposing  its  construction  bcause  the  develop- 
ment of  the  seaway  and  electrical  power  would  interfere 
with  their  lucrative  rackets.  The  Atlantic  shipping 
companies  are  opposing  the  project  because  of  the  decrease 
of  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Atlantic  seaboard 
ports.  The  railroads  are  againse  it  because  the  freight 
hauling  from  the  seaboard  to  the  interior  would  be  de- 
creased considerably.  The  coal  operators  are  opposed  to 
the  seaway  project  because  the  use  of  electric  power  from 
water  power  would  decrease  the  use  of  coal  in  generat- 
ing electricity.  And  there  are  many  other  interests  which 
are  not  in  favor  of  the  project  because  it  would  affect 
them  financially,  directly  or  indirectly.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  supposed  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  voted  against  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way? 

While  the  steel  interests  opposed  the  project  in  the 
past,  they  have  made  an  about-face  in  favor  of  it  because 
extravagant  utilization  of  the  high  grade  iron  ore  in  the 
U.  S.  has  forced  them  to  make  huge  capital  investments 
in  the  Labrador  iron  ore.  As  usual  this  switch  by  the 
steel  companies  was  purely  from  a  self-interest  point 
of  view.  To  the  steel  industry  the  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  would  mean  cheap  transportation  of  iron 
ore  from  Labrador  to  the  plants  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  near  by  industries. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  not  the  only  hydrology  problem 
which  exists  on  this  Continent.  For  example,  the  flood 


in  the  Missouri  Valley  last  spring,  and  the  periodical 
floods  of  the  Columbia  River  basin.  The  destruction  of 
homes  and  industries  together  with  the  erosion  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  top  soil  could  have  been  prevented  had 
it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  business  enterprise. 

We  are  paying  a  terrible  'price'  for  not  meeting  this 
problem.  Many  of  those  people  who  lived  through  the 
flood  of  1951  will  never  during  their  lifetime  be  in  a 
position  to  rebuild  their  lives  to  their  former  level  of 
living.  The  destruction  and  devastation  caused  by  the 
flood  can  be  written  off  as  a  total  loss  to  the  Continent 
and  the  American  people. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  an  example  of 
what  could  be  done  providing  we  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  situation.  Although  this  project  has  many 
parts  to  its  design  which  are  undesirable  from  an  engin- 
eering and  scientific  point  of  view,  it  does  show  what  could 
be  accomplished  providing  there  were  no  outside  inter- 
ferences from  business  enterprise.  Technologically,  there 
are  no  limitations  in  the  construction  of  a  Continental 
Hydrology  as  proposed  by  Technocracy. 

Are  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  going  to  allow 
our  friends,  the  Canadians,  to  build  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  project  without  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States?  For  a  nation  that  came  in  to  existance  through 
a  revolution,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  and  a  humiliating 
experience  for  the  150  million  people  of  this  nation  not 
to  join  with  the  thirteen  million  Canadians  in  the  build- 
ing of  this  great  project. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  North  American  Conti- 
nental Hydrology  must  be  on  a  Continental  and  not  a 
regional   basis.   The  hydrology  of   this   Continent   is   no 


NO  RESPECTOR  OF  PERSONS  OR  THINGS 

When  the  Missouri  River  and  its  branches  rose  to 
unprecedented  heights  last  July,  1951,  it  brought 
one  of  the  greatest  flood  losses  of  all  time.  In  the 
Kansas  City  area  about  30,000  people  were  left 
homeless.  The  livestock  Industry  was  paralyzed,  and 
thousands  of  hogs  and  cattle  were  swept  away. 
When  fire  broke  out  on  the  oily  waters  and  spread 
to  floating  drums  of  petroleum  products,  it  brought 
havoc  that  for  a  time  made  the  flood  seem  only 
secondary.  The  threat  of  a  blast  from  the  chemical 
plant  exposed  to  the  fire  presented  a  constant  peril 
to  the  community.  Damage  to  property  was  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  one  billion  dollars.  The  loss 
from  the  erosion  of  soil  cannot  be  evaluated  in  terms 
of  money.  These  scenes  of  the  Missouri  River  flood 
make  it  plain  that  North  America  needs  a  Contin- 
ental Hydrology  now,  or  disasters  of  this  nature  will 
happen  time  and  time  again. 

— Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photographs. 
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respecter  of  political  boundary  lines,  and  is  fundamentally 
solvable  only  as  a  technological  problem. 

'The  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent are  so  situated  that  they  provide  the  greatest  op- 
portunity existing  on  the  face  of  the  globe  today  for  the 
application  of  a  technological  control  of  a  Continental 
hydrology.  It  is  possible  to  institute  on  this  Continent  a 
hydrology  that  will  provide  more  miles  of  water  trans- 
portation than  the  rest  of  the  river  highways  of  the 
world.  It  would  make  possible  a  tremendous  development 
of  Hydro-electric  power,  considerably  increasing  all 
known  engineering  estimates  of  possible  hydro-electric 
power  production.  It  would  introduce  climatic  changes, 
increase  local  precipitation,  and  raise  the  water  table 
over  large  areas,  rendering  possible  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands  and  the  prevention  of  desert  growth.  It 
would  create  lakes  of  large  volume  in  areas  at  present 
considered  arid — such  as  parts  of  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Saskatchewan  and  Alberta;  it  would  render  pos- 
sible the  transportation  of  bulk  material  at  an  energy  cost 


of  one-tenth  per  ton  mile  of  that  of  railroad  freight 
haulage  from  areas  at  present  inaccessable  to  future  areas 
of  fabrication  and  use.  We  are  touching  only  a  few  of 
the  high  spots.  Space  does  not  permit  more  than  a  fleet- 
ing statement  of  Technocracy's  Continental  Hydrology.' 
The  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  offers 
a  real  challenge  to  the  American  people.  And  the  con- 
struction of  a  Continental  Hydrology  as  proposed  by 
Technocracy  presents  to  this  Continent  its  greatest  op- 
portunity. 'No  concept  of  design  can  be  too  great  for 
this  Continent.  If  the  United  -States  and  Canada  can 
create  a  war  debt  over  $300  billion  and  can  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  sole  purpose  of  consuming  our 
fabricated  resources  for  military  destruction,  then  our 
respective  countries  can  with  equal  facility  appropriate 
amounts  of  similar  magnitude  to  design  and  construct  on 
this  Continent  of  North  America  a  civilization  that  will 
be  proclaimed  by  the  generations  of  Americans  to  come 
as  the  glory  of  the  ages.' 

From  the  TECHNO-HUB 


PERTINENT  PARAGRAPHS 


Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Taxpayer 

Washington — Every  time  the  clock  ticks  off  a  minute 
in  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  government  would  spend 
more  than  $163,000  under  President  Truman's  new 
budget — almost  $10,000,000  an  hour.  If  you  counted  a 
dollar  for  every  second  for  eight  hours  a  day,  40  hours 
a  week,  it  would  take  you  11,416  years  to  do  the  job. 
The  government  will  spend  as  much  the  next  fiscal  year  as 
it  put  out  in  the  first  136  years  of  operations  from  1789 
to  1925. 

It  would  spend  48%  more  than  the  $57,751,000,000 
spent  in  the  first  full  12  months  of  World  War  II.  The 
budget  is  bigger  than  any  two  years'  spending  put  to- 
gether, in  the  first  five  years  after  World  War  II. 

The  budget  is  four  times  bigger  than  the  $18,514,- 
000,000  spent  in  the  peak  year  of  World  War  I. 


The  American  Way  of  Life 

Los  Angeles  has  59,000  substandard  dwelling  units, 
the  Health  Department  reported  to  City  Council,  a  total 
equal  to  the  number  existing  here  as  far  back  as  1940. 
"This  indicates  that  in  spite  of  old  units  eliminated  by 
freeway  and  similar  projects,  city  departments  are  barely 
keeping  abreast  of  (housing)  problems  as  they  arise," 
the  report  said. 

Every  year  1000  to  2000  dwelling  units  become  so 
dilapidated  as  to  fall  into  the  category  of  being  unfit  for 
human  occupation,  the  council  was  advised.  All  told,  the 
health  authorities  listed  22,541  units  which  lack  all  es- 
sentials for  decent  shelter.  Thousands  of  these  are  with- 
out toilets,  bathtubs  or  hot  water. 

"Serious  deficiencies  in   housing  laws"   were   cited   by 


Charles  L.  Senn,  engineer-director  of  the  sanitation 
division  of  the  Health  Department.  Under  present 
statutes,  houses  built  before  1923  are  not  required  to  have 
inside  toilets,  and  there  are  no  legal  requirements  for 
bathing  facilities  or  hot  water  in  any  existing  dwelling 
or  apartment  house. 

During  World  War  II  the  department  drafted  its 
food  inspectors  to  help  meet  the  housing  crises,  the  report 
recalled,  and  in  one  year  forced  2000  families  out  of 
shacks,  sheds  and  chicken  coops  unfit  for  habitation. 


Printing  Miracle  Reduces  Man-Hours 

New  York — A  mechanical  marvel  is  fomenting  a  revo- 
lution in  the  business  of  publishing  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  wonder  worker  is  a  teletypesetter — TTS 
for  short.  It's  a  device  for  helping  turn  words  on  paper 
into  words  in  type.  It  does  the  job  in  about  half  the 
usual  time.  Unlike  conventional  typesetting  apparatus, 
it  can  be  operated  from  a  place  thousands  of  miles  from 
the  scene  of  the  typesetting — as  far  away  as  a  wire  will 
reach. 

At  one  end  of  the  teletypesetter  is  a  machine  with  a 
typewriter  like  keyboard.  Anyone  who  can  type  can 
operate  it.  Each  tap  on  one  of  its  keys  punches  a  com- 
bination of  holes  on  a  paper  tape,  making  it  look  some- 
thing like  an  old-time  piano  roll.  For  remote  control 
operation  the  tape  is  fed  into  a  machine  where  it  sets 
electrical  impulses  winging  over  a  wire  to  the  far-away 
target  and  produces  a  similar  tape.  The  tape  is  then 
fed  into  a  standard  linotype  machine,  its  whole  com- 
binations are  translated  automatically  into  type  setting 
movements.  No  highly-skilled,  highly-paid  linotype 
operator  is  needed. 
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Teletype  setters  first  went  to  work  in  1932.  But  not 
until  last  year  did  their  employment  take  a  really  size- 
able jump.  Then  they  were  taken  on  by  the  three  big 
news  wire  services — Associated  Press,  United  Press,  and 
International  News  Service- — for  speeding  news  in  ready- 
to-set  form  to  the  papers  they  serve. 

Newsweek,  which  completed  its  switch  to  TTS  in 
July  1950,  reports  total  typesetting  time  for  each  issue 
has  been  cut  from  38  hours  to  15  hours  since  the  change. 

A.  T.  &  T.,  which  handles  the  circuit-installation 
chores,  says  it  has  on  hand  orders  covering  more  than  a 
thousand  units.  By  the  end  of  1952  it  expects  to  have 
facilities  for  the  service  in  every  state. 

For  publishers,  remote  control  typesetting  means  some 
substantial  savings  in  time  and  money.  A  TTS-control 
linotype  machine  turns  out  about  7^>  lines  of  type  a 
minute  against  average  manual  output  of  about  3j^  lines. 

Greater  Efficiency  on  the  Farm 

Farmer  demand  for  electric  power  continues  its  strong 
upward  trend  during  1951,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  in  a  year-end  review  of  activities 
of  the  rural  electrification  administration. 

The  average  annual  use  per  consumer  along  REA- 
financed  lines  jumped  14  per  cent  over  1950  to  2747 
kilowatt  hours.  The  result  was  a  gain  of  25  per  cent 
over  1950  in  total  energy  sales,  which  reached  the  record 
figure  of  9717  million  kwh.  These  figures  indicate  how 
farmers  are  turning  more  and  more  to  electric  power  for 
labor  having  and  for  health  in  increasing  farm  produc- 
tion efficiency. 

On  the  basis  of  complete  but  preliminary  1950  census 
figures,  the  REA  estimates  that  on  June  30,  1951,  84.2 
per  cent  of  the  United  States  farms  had  central  station 
electricity. 

Poiver  Radius  Increased 

Bonneville  Power  Administration's  third  230,000-volt 
transmission  line  from  Grand  Coulee  dam  to  Midway 
station  was  recently  energized.  One  of  the  key  lines  in, 
bring  the  full  potential  generation  of  the  dam  to  North- 
west load  centers,  the  105-mile  steel  tower  line  cost  $4 
million. 

The  line,  believed  to  be  the  largest  230,000-volt  con- 
ductor in  the  nation,  has  about  60  per  cent  more  power 
carrying  capacity  than  the  conventional  230,000-volt 
lines,  says  S.  E.  Schultz,  chief  engineer.  The  aluminum 
conductor,  reinforced  with  steel  core,  is  nearly  one  and 
three-eighths  inches  in  diameter  and  suspended  from  the 
light  steel  towers. 

He  said  that  initially  the  line  will  carry  a  190,000 
kws.  for  load  centers  of  Puget  Sound,  Portland-Van- 
couver, Hanford,  and  Spokane- Walla  Walla  area.  In- 
stallation of  series  capacitors  early  nert  year  will  boost 
capacity  of  the  line  to  nearly  250,000  kws.,  he  added. 

More  Social  Change 

The  greatest  boom  in  capital  expenditures  in  U.  S. 
history  continues  apace  as  the  new  year  progresses  and 


will  reach  another  new  annual  peak  in  1952.  Last  year 
new  plant  and  equipment  outlays  set  a  record  of  $23 
billion,  up  some  30  per  cent  from  1950. 

Following  the  regular  survey  made  some  weeks  ago 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  SEC,  which 
estimated  that  these  expenditures  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1952  would  be  18  per  cent  above  a  year  earlier,  the 
McGraw-Hill  organization  has  now  completed  a  survev 
of  programs  for  the  whole  year  which  indicates  an  in- 
crease of  13  per  cent  over  1951. 

Manufacturing  industries  plan  as  8.5%  increase  in 
capacity  during  this  year,  compared  with  last  year's  7% 
increase,  the  survey  shows.  By  the  end  of  this  year 
manufacturing  capacity  will  be  more  than  double  the 
1939  level. 

Shades  of  the  'Thirties' 

Detroit,  January  31 — (UP) — The  Detroit  area, 
which  saw  a  near-riot  of  unemployed  men  for  snow- 
shoveling  jobs  last  month,  today  had  its  first  soup  kitchen 
for  laid-off  workers  since  the  depression. 

The  soup  kitchen  was  set  up  in  Hamtramck,  an  in- 
dustrial suburb  within  the  city  limits  of  Detroit,  by 
Circle  36  of  the  American  Relief  for  Poland. 

Only  Polish  refugees,  who  had  been  hard-hit  by 
Detroit's  defense  unemployment  because  they  lack 
seniority,  are  eligible  for  handouts. 

But  Hamtramck  City  Councilman  John  Wojtylo  said, 
"The  city  should  set  up  public  soup  kitchens  immediately. 
One-third  of  the  men  in  this  town  are  out  of  work." 

The  biggest  factory  in  Hamtramck  is  the  Chrysler 
Corporation's  Dodge  main  plant.  Local  3  of  the  CIO- 
UAW  union  says  16,000  of  the  36,000  there  have  been 
laid  off. 

"These  people  expected  America  to  be  a  land  of 
plenty,"  said  Dr.  A.  M.  Jezefczyk,  vice  president  of  the 
relief  society,  "But  they  find  nothing  but  unemployment. 
They  hate  to  take  charity  but  they're  hungry." 

Business  Failures  Trend  Upward 

New  York,  February  %,  (AP) — Business  failures 
totaled  164  in  the  week  ended  January  31,  compared  with 
142  in  the  preceding  week  and  159  a  year  ago,  Dunn 
and  Bradstreet  reported  today.  Failures  involving  lia- 
bilities of  $5000  or  more  totaled  140  in  the  latest  week, 
against  115  in  the  preceding  period,  and  123  a  year  ago. 

More  Power  for  a  Continent 

A  tunnel  large  enough  to  'swallow'  a  four  story  build- 
ing, stretching  for  more  than  five  miles,  will  be  built  to 
feed  water  into  a  new  generating  plant  at  Queenston, 
Ontario.  The  power  project,  expected  to  stretch  over  the 
next  four  years  is  one  of  the  largest  engineering  jobs  in 
the  world  today.  When  completed,  the  new  underground 
waterway  will  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  development  involves,  besides  construction  of  the 
long  pressure  tunnel,  the  building  of  an  open-cut  canal 
about  two  and  one-half  miles  long  and  the  erection  of  a 
generating  station  with  seven  100,000  horsepower  units 
giving  a  total  output  of  525,000  kilowatts. 
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IT  WILL  TAKE  MORE  THAN  DIMES 

The  head  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
that  28,000,000  Americans  suffer  from  some  mental  or 
physical  disability. 

'Approximately  600,000  have  some  type  of  cancer;  be- 
tween 9,000,000  and  10,000,000  have  some  type  of  heart 
ailment;  half  a  million  people  are  suffering  from  active 
tuberculosis,  and  more  than  900,000  have  a  complete  or 
partial  disability  from  the  crippling  effects  of  arthritis 
and  rheumatism,"  Dr.  Leonard  J.  Scheel  said  on  a  radio 
program. 


THOUGHT  THEY  WERE  ONLY 
MAKING  GUNS 

London,  (UP)  —  Soviet  engineers  have  invented  a 
2500-ton  digging  machine  that  does  the  work  of  35,000 
men,  five  railroad  locomotives  and  200  railroad  cars,  the 
Soviet  news  agency  said  today.  Tests  on  the  gigantic 
'earth-pumping'  machine  have  been  completed  recently  at 
Stalingrad,  Tass  said  in  a  broadcast. 


THE  ROAD  TO  RUIN 

The  sixth  world  conference  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  found  that  world  food  output  'is 
steadily  falling  behind  the  increase  in  population,  and  the 
world  has  less  food  per  person  than  before  the  war  when 
more  than  half  the  world  suffered  from  malnutrition.' 

The  report  said  it  was  'convinced  that  the  progress 
that  can  be  achieved  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  will 
be  insufficient  to  change  this  situation  radically.' 


EXPLANATION  FOR  CHURCHILL'S  VISIT 

Britain  has  announced  a  loss  of  nearly  $1,000,000,000 
in  the  sterling  area's  vital  gold  and  dollar  reserves  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1951.  It  spelled  even  greater  sacrifices  to 
come  for  this  austerity-ridden  country. 

It  was  the  biggest  financial  setback  this  hard  pressed 
country  has  suffered  since  a  similar  loss  was  reported  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1947.  The  actual  loss  for  the  period 
was  $934,000,000  bringing  the  working  capital  of  hard 
currency  for  the  entire  sterling  area  to  the  periously  low 
level  of  $2,355,000,000. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchecquer,  Richard  Austin  Butler, 
indicated  that  Britons,  already  short  of  consumer  goods, 
will  have  even  greater  shortages.  He  lopped  off  almost 
$1,000,000,000  in  imports  of  much  of  Britian's  food. 


THE  REAL  REASON 

J.  P.  Gould,  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  drilling  for 
the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd.,  worlds  largest  oil 
syndicate,  has  stated  that  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Com- 
pany, which  owns  23  per  cent  of  other  Middle  East 
holdings,  will  lose  them. 

"One  oil  well,  2800  feet  deep,  could  produce  10,000  to 
12,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day — that's  more  than  all  the 
production  of  the  Signal  Hill  (Long  Beach,  Calif.)  area 
here." 


THERE  MUST  BE  A  LIMIT 

Washington. — The  national  debt  this  year  is  expected 
to  push — if  not  pass — the  present  legal  limit  of  $275 
billion.  If  official  forecasts  on  spending  and  tax  receipts 
are  about  right  the  debt  should  climb  close  to  $262.5 
billion  by  June.  Then  will  follow  six  months  of  peak 
deficits  which  could  push  indebtedness  to  the  $275  bil- 
lion. 

Interest  payments  on  loans  will  take  about  ten  cents 
out  of  every  tax  dollar  put  up  this  year — almost  $6  bil- 
lion. At  $275  billion  the  debt  would  be  $1773  for  each 
person. 


SOMETHING  ELSE  NEEDS  TO 
BE  CONSCRIPTED 

The  Selective  Service  System  has  reported  that,  of  the 
1,828,000  men  examined  for  the  draft  between  July, 
1950,  and  November,  1951,  about  800,000,  or  45  per 
cent,  were  rejected  as  physically  or  mentally  unfit  for 
military  service. 

Obviously  those  startling  figures  indicate  either  that 
the  draft  standards  are  too  high,  or  that  this  country 
needs  some  sort  of  health  program  despite  the  opposition 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 


MALDISTRIBUTION  OF  SAVINGS 

Merchandisers  have  been  waiting  (and  they  will  prob- 
ably be  waiting  for  some  time  to  come)  for  the  time  when 
savings  will  start  burning  holes  in  the  people's  pockets 
and  lighten  up  inventory  positions.  A  critical  analysis  of 
the  facts  in  the  savings  picture  don't  lend  too  much  en- 
couragement to  the  merchandisers. 

An  important  point  in  the  liquid  fund  picture  is  the 
maldistribution.  According  to  current  estimates  the  top 
one-tenth  of  families  holds  about  65%  of  them  and  the 
entire  lower  half  own  a  mere  1%. 
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QUESTIONS  FROM  OUR  READERS— (Editor's  Note:  Readers  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  are 
invited  to  submit  brief  questions  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  social  problem  of  North  America  or  on  point!; 
of  Technocracy's  program  which  are  not  entirely  clear  to  them.  Questions  must  bear  the  signature  and 
address  of  the  writer;  this  is  for  reference  only  and  will  not  be  used  in  the  magazine.  The  Editor  reserves 
the  right  to  select  the  questions  to  be  used  and  to  change  the  wording,  if  necessary,  for  brevity  or  clarity.) 


What  Do  You  Technocrats  Mean  By  The  Term 
Social  Change? 

When  Technocrats  refer  to  social  change,  they  mean 
an  appreciable  change  within  a  society  of  the  average 
per  capita  rate  of  energy  conversion.  In  other  words, 
social  change  involves  a  change  in  the  technique  whereby 
people  live. 

Before  the  introduction  of  modern  technology  (in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century)  man  lived  in  a 
social  steady  state,  a  society  in  which  the  amount  of 
energy  expanded  per  capita  in  the  whole  society  showed 
no  appreciable  change  as  a  function  of  time.  It  is  most 
probable  that  during  this  period  no  society  expended 
over  2,000  kilogram  calories  per  capita  per  day.  In  this 
type  of  society  there  was  no  appreciable  change  in  the 
methods  of  the  production  of  commodities  and  the  opera- 
tion of  services. 

A  little  over  a  century  ago  the  advent  of  modern 
science  and  technology  started  social  change  on  this  North 
American  Continent.  During  this  relatively  short  span 
of  time,  we  have  seen  the  use  of  extraneous  energy  in- 
crease from  2,000  to  over  180,000  kilogram  calories  per 
capita  per  day — and  it  steadily  continues  to  increase. 

Because  'social  change,'  as  it  is  used  by  Technocrats, 
has  been  defined  in  terms  of  physical  qualities  (energy 
and  time)  it  can  be  measured  accurately.  This  measur- 
ability  allows  one  to  plot  the  trends  of  our  social  change 
and  predict  its  most  probable  future  magnitudes.  The 
social  implications  of  these  trends  are  startling,  because 
a  small  increase  in  the  per  capita  rate  of  energy  con- 
version will  force  drastic  changes  in  our  method  of  social 
operation. 

Technocracy  is  designed  to  meet  this  social  change. 

What  Effect  Would  Technocracy's  Program  of 
Total  Conscription  Have  On  Our  National  Debt? 

There  would  be  no  increase  in  our  federal  debt  with 
Total  Conscription  and  with  the  suspension  of  financial 
transactions  the  debt  structure  would  remain  constant. 

With  the  adaptation  of  Total  Conscription,  as  pro- 
posed by  Technocracy,  the  title  to  all  material  will  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States  government  before  it 
can  be  shipped  to  any  common  carrier.  This  means  that 


'business-as-usual',  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods  for 
profit,  would  be  suspended  for  the  duration  of  the  na- 
tional emergency. 

Because  the  government  would  have  title  to  all  of  the 
bulk  material  and  manufactured  goods  being  shipped,  it 
would  not  have  to  negotiate  with  private  industry,  at  the 
present  inflated  prices  and  at  enormous  profits,  for  needed 
supplies.  Instead  of  contracting  for  small  groups  of  in- 
dividual products,  the  government  would  requsition  the 
entire  30  days  output  of  a  particular  plant. 

With  Total  Conscription,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  assume  all  financial  indebtedness 
of  all  municipalities,  counties,  and  states,  and  in  return 
would  arrogate  to  itself  the  sole  power  of  levying  taxes. 
However,  with  this  method  of  supplying  the  requirements 
of  a  total  emergency  there  would  also  be  no  need  for 
taxes. 

As  the  result  of  the  installation  of  Total  Conscription, 
America  would  emerge  from  a  taxless,  inflationless  emer- 
gency with  a  federal  debt  and  financial  structure  in  the 
same  condition  as  it  was  upon  the  day  that  Total  Con- 
scription was  instituted. 


What  Will  Be  A  Person's  Incentive  In  The  Tech- 
nate  If  We  Don't  Have  Money? 

In  the  Technate,  as  under  our  present  Price  System 
operation,  social  recognition  will  be  one  of  the  primary 
incentives  for  our  activities. 

Today,  many  Americans  have  been  so  conditioned  to 
the  importance  of  money  that  they  think  of  everything 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  Many  fail  to  realize  that 
America's  highly  industrialized  society  is  made  possible 
by  our  vast  resources,  technological  equipment,  and 
trained  personnel;  our  complicated  financial  structure  is 
something  superimposed  upon  our  physical  operations. 

Under  a  Price  System  there  exist  many  activities  which 
do  not  have  pecuniary  rewards  as  an  incentive.  Amateur 
sports  is  an  example.  Most  of  us  have  participated  in 
sports,  but  not  because  of  the  money  involved,  but  be- 
cause of  the  self-satisfaction.  We  are  finding  out  that 
athletics,  under  a  competitive  Price  System,  have  been 
practically  ruined  by  commercialization. 
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At  the  present  many  members  of  our  armed  forces 
are  willing  to  face  almost  certain  death,  and  not  because 
of  the  money  involved.  To  most  of  them  it  is  better  to 
face  death,  rather  than  social  disapproval. 

There  are  many  people  who  have  hobbies  which  con- 
sume much  of  their  time  and  energy.  Most  of  these  hob- 
bies are  not  remunerative,  only  in  some  form  of  social 
approval,  recognition,  or  satisfaction. 

In  a  society  of  abundance,  with  a  drastically  changed 


environment,  our  behavior  will  change  and  many  of  our 
old  Price  System  concepts  will  be  altered  or  discarded. 
One  of  these  will  be  our  attitude  about  the  importance 
of  money.  The  fact  that  homo-sapiens  still  exist  today 
shows  that  he  is  capable  of  adapting  himself  to  a  chang- 
ing environment,  and  we  have  reasons  to  suspect  that 
present  day  man  is  as  intelligent  as  his  cave-dwelling 
ancestors.  For  once  in  our  lives  we  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
life  without  worrying  about  how  to  make  ends  meet. 


Critical  Comments 


OF  THE  NEWS 


Five  Years  of  Futility 

In  Indo-China 

It  is  finally  dawning  on  the  French,  what  Technocracy 
announced  years  ago,  that  their  position  in  Indo-China 
is  untenable  and  that  their  staying  there  merely  makes 
a  badly-bungled  situation  progressively  worse.  The  day 
of  the  European  and  American  in  Asia  is  over,  and  any 
attempt  to  ignore  that  dictum  of  history  will  prove 
costly  to  say  the  least.  In  spite  of  huge  shipments  of 
American  arms  to  the  French  in  Indo-China,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  "backward 
colonials"  of  that  area;  and  the  French  have,  in  effect, 
notified  the  U.S.A.  that  if  we  want  them  further  en- 
slaved with  Western  Freedom,  the  job  of  doing  it  is 
all  ours. 

From  the  standpoint  of  resources  aiid  strategic  posi- 
tion, Indo-China  is.  far  more  important  than  Korea  in  the 
struggle  of  "Asia  for  the  Asians".  But  it  is  an  even  less 
suitable  place  for  Americans  to  be  fighting  than  is  Korea. 
The  Indo-Chinese  are  natives  of  a  tropical  semi-jungle 
and  have  shown  that  they  are  willing  and  able  to  fight 
for  their  homeland.  But  Indo-China  is  a  strange  and 
hostile  place  for  Americans  to  be  fighting  and  dying, 
especially  in  a  war  that  can  have  only  one  outcome — a 
retreat  to  reality. 


told  that  "Crime  does  not  pay",  and  now  we  are  due  for 
a  practical  lesson  in  it  on  a  continental  scale,  thrice 
repeated:  In  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  eventually  in  South 
America. 


The  Black  Man's  Continent 

The  ferment  that  has  been  developing  in  Africa  for 
years  is  becoming  ever  more  obvious  and  ever  more  per- 
sistent. Africa  is  the  continent  of  the  Black  Man ;  and 
the  White  intrusions  of  the  past  3000  years  have  done 
nothing  to  alter  that.  The  day  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  the  Black  Man  will  have  the  knowledge  and 
technique  at  his  command  to  reclaim  his  own  continent. 
The  ferment  is  spreading  most  conspicuously  at  the 
moment  through  the  Mohammedan  countries  of  North 
Africa,  but  the  big  social  explosion  will  be  farther  south, 
and  the  White  intrusions  then  will  be  "homeward" 
bound.  As  in  Asia,  the  Europeans  and  Americans  entered 
Africa  with  the  concepts  of  freebooters.  Their  objectives 
were  to  loot  the  Continent  and  to  enslave  the  native 
inhabitants  to  help  them  in  the  process.    We  have  been 


An  Outrageous  Expenditure,  Sir! 

President  Truman's  budget  message  calls  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  $86  billion,  and  there  is  the  impli- 
cation that  this  amount  will  be  increased  later.  It  so 
happens  that  this  is  just  about  the  amount  of  "pump 
priming"  that  the  system  needs  for  the  coming  year  if  it 
is  to  keep  pumping  out  "prosperity"  for  American  busi- 
ness. As  usual,  the  economy-minded  members  of  Con- 
gress express  "bitter  opposition"  to  this  extravagance.  In 
effect,  their  opposition,  as  usual,  follows  this  pattern: 
"Look  at  that  budget!  It's  outrageous!  It's  scandalous! 
It  means  bankruptcy.  Eighty-six  billion  dollars,  that's 
preposterous!  If  our  socialistic  administration  would  cut 
out  extravagance  in  its  non-defense  spending — reduce 
its  lush  payments  to  the  old  folks,  curtail  its  lavish  hand- 
outs to  the  unemployed,  cut  back  on  its  postal  service,  its 
river  and  harbor  projects,  and  its  aid  to  public  health 
and  education — it  could  save  the  taxpayers  millions, 
literally  millions!  By  pruning  out  the  non-essential  spend- 
ing, the  budget  could  be  cut  at  least  two  or  three  billion 
dollars.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  whatsoever  why 
the  budget  should  call  for  more  than  $82  or  $83  billion. 
What  we  need  is  economy  in  government,  not  extrava- 
gance." So,  when  it  comes  to  voting  on  the  appropria- 
tions, Congress  "reluctantly"  endorses  all  the  expenditure 
the  budget  calls  for  and  a  little  bit  more. 


Paying  a  High  Price  for  a  Stinking  Fish 

Last  month,  the  United  States'  Sixth  Fleet  made  a 
courtesy  call  on  our  most  dear  friend,  Francisco  Franco 
in  Spain.  But,  alas,  it  was  discovered  that  Franco's  har- 
bors are  in  a  deplorable  condition.  They  need  to  be 
dredged  and  renovated  if  we  are  to  honor  them  with  the 
presence  of  our  navy.  Moreover,  the  railroads  and  the 
roadways  are  in  terrible  condition ;  and,  how  can  harbor 
facilities  be  maintained  if  one  doesn't  have  decent  con- 
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necting  roads  and  railways?  And  Franco  is  such  a  devout 
hater  of  communism,  too!  Tslc,  tslc!  We  can't  let  that 
condition  go  on.  It  is  fitting  and  proper,  for  the  sake 
of  an  old  and  dear  friendship,  that  the  United  States 
spend  a  few  hundred  millions  in  refurbishing  the  physical 
facilities  of  a  rundown  Spain,  so  that,  when  we  make 
another  courtesy  call  with  our  free  and  democratic  navy, 
Francisco  can  receive  us  in  a  style  befitting  his  high 
position  as  fascist  dictator  of  a  clerical  state. 


Churchill  Calls  on  Santa  Claus 

A  feeble  and  dying  old  Tory,  Winston  Churchill, 
made  a  final  and  desperate  call  on  Uncle  Sam  in  a 
frantic  effort  to  get  financial  and  military  support  for  a 
political  regime  and  a  national  policy  that  are  no  less 
old  and  decrepid  than  its  outworn  personal  symbol. 
Britain,  no  longer  a  first  magnitude  power  in  the  world, 
is  faced  with  the  denoument  of  three  centuries  of 
strategic  blundering  by  its  elegant  and  cultured  "States- 
men." The  days  of  easy  plundering  are  over  and  British 
"statesmen"  know  no  other  way  of  maintaining  national 
greatness.  Now,  they  want  to  cut  Uncle  Sam  in  on  the 
business,  provided  he  does  the  muscle  work  and  divvies 
the  loot.  But,  regardless  of  his  eloquent  sputtering, 
Churchill  and  his  way  of  life  are  on  the  way  out.  Britain 
itself  has  become  almost  as  untenable  for  the  British  as 
did  her  empire  holdings  around  the  world  following  the 
strategic  blunders  of  World  Wars  I  and  II.  The  great 
problem  facing  Britain  at  this  time  is  how  to  support  51 
million  people  on  one  and  one-third  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Europe,  which  have  a  capacity  for  supporting  only 
15  or  20  millions.  So  far,  the  old  school  statesmanship 
of  Britain  can  think  only  of  asking  Uncle  Sam  for 
economic  handouts  in  exchange  for  its  saying  "Boo" 
to  the  Reds. 


Does  Technocracy  Believe  That  the  United 
States  Must  Eventually  Fight  Russia? 

Technocracy  sees  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  fight  anyone  off  this  continent.  If  we  must  fight, 
let  us  fight  for  an  American  objective,  and  let  us  fight 
for  it  on  this  Continent ;  and  don't  let  us  go  out  and 
fight  for  alien  objectives  on  foreign  continents.  If  we 
should  get  into  a  war  against  Russia,  we  would  also  have 
to  fight  the  Chinese,  the  Indo-Chinese,  the  Koreans,  the 
Mongolians,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Rumanians,  the  Hun- 
garians, the  Poles,  the  Czechoslovakians,  the  Albanians, 
and  probably  many  others — and  for  what  ?  Simply  to 
destroy  our  abundance  and  thereby  create  scarcity  for  the 
American  consumer  and  prosperity  for  American  busi- 
ness? War  against  Russia  would  solve  none  of  our  fun- 
damental social  problems,  but  could  lead  us  to  disaster. 
It  would  be  a  mighty  high  price  to  pay  merely  to  uphold 
the  stinking  Price  System  for  a  little  while  longer. 

Before  World  War  II  was  over,  the  Vatican  with 
the  collaboration  of  certain  Americans  (including  Wil- 
liam C.  Bullitt  and  the  Editors  of  Life  Magazine)  called 
for  an  aggressive  war  against  Russia.  Less  than  a  year 
later,   Winston   Churchill,   under   the   auspices   of   Presi- 


dent Truman  (  made  a  declaration  of  cold  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  be  followed  another  year  later  by 
the  official  enunciation  of  the  "Containment  Policy" 
against  Russia  and  her  allies,  outlined  by  George  Ken- 
nan  (Mr.  X)  and  enunciated  by  President  Truman. 
Since  then,  we  have  made  one  overt  gesture  after  another 
in  an  effort  to  provoke  Russia  into  war.  Suppose  we  call 
off  our  cold  war  against  a  third  of  the  world  and  put 
our  home  Continent  in  order;  then,  if  anyone  wants  to 
make  war  on  us,  let  him  come  over  here  where  we  can 
fight  from  our  own  prepared  positions  and  let  him  have 
the  problem  of  logistics? 


What  Is  the  Greatest  Menace  to 
America  Today? 

The  greatest  menace  to  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent comes  from  within,  but  it  is  not  a  specific  institu- 
tion, party,  or  segment  of  the  population.  It  is  the  Price 
System — the  set  of  sules  under  which  the  society  is  regu- 
lated. The  Price  System  deprives  most  of  the  citizens 
of  this  Continent  of  the  goods  and  services  that  would 
make  their  lives  easier  and  more  pleasant,  and  which 
could  be  provided  in  abundance  for  everyone ;  it  stimu- 
lates ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  crimes  against  persons 
and  property;  it  wastes  our  non-replaceable  resources  and 
dissipates  our  energy  in  useless  or  destructive  activities; 
it  fosters  superstition  and  outmoded  traditions,  depriving 
us  of  adequate  health,  education,  and  freedom  of  action  ; 
it  is  forcing  this  Continent  to  seek  aggressive  war  as  a 
means  of  destroying  the  goods  and  materials  which  it 
can  produce  faster  than  they  can  be  distributed  under  the 
Price  System. 

The  people  of  North  America  cannot  have  abundance, 
security,  freedom  from  toil,  and  a  healthful,  worry-free 
way  of  life  so  long  as  they  permit  the  Price  System  to 
dominate  them.  There  is  only  one  concept  and  only  one 
Organization  in  this  Continent  that  can  show  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  way  out  of  the  Price  System  quagmire, 
and  that  in  Technocracy.  All  other  institutions  and 
movements  are  either  parts  of,  or  compromises  with  the 
Price  System ;  they  would  aid  and  abet  the  menace  rather 
than  take  part  in  its  eradication.  So,  the  only  way  to 
eliminate  the  Price  System  is  for  enough  Americans  to 
join  Technocracy  and  thus  declare  themselves  as  being 
opposed  to  the  Price  System  and  FOR  the  New  America. 
You'd  be  surprised  at  how  few  Americans  would  be  re- 
quired to  'put  it  over.' 


Medievalism  in  Britain 

During  the  past  month,  the  Western  World  was 
subjected  to  a  nauseating  display  of  one  of  its  most 
useless  traditions.  The  sudden  death  of  ailing  King 
George  VI,  chief  figurehead  of  the  United  Kingdom's 
political  farce,  set  in  motion  a  routine  of  medieval 
ceremonies  which  were  traditionally  associated  with  the 
decease  of  one  monarch  and  the  installation  of  a  successor. 
In  spite  of  'austerity,'  Britain  still  insists  on  keeping  an 
expensive  and  parasitic  royal  family  on  the  payroll.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Science   In  the   News 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

BUT  WE  CAN'T  DISTRIBUTE 
WHAT  IS  NOW  PRODUCED 

A  soil  conditioner  which  quickly  restores  the  physical 
structure  of  the  soil  to  the  proper  consistency  and  con- 
verts nonproductive  into  productive  soil  in  a  matter  of 
hours  was  demonstrated  last  December  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  The  tests,  carried  out  during  the  past 
three  years  by  approximately  eighty  soil  scientists  in 
various  sections  of  the  Untied  States,  including  officers 
of  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Company  at  its  central  re- 
search laboratories  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  are  hailed  as  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  a  revolutionary  era  in  agriculture. 
As  shown  by  these  tests,  the  chemical,  called  Krilium, 
is  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  times  as  efficient  in  improv- 
ing soil  structure  as  compost,  manure  or  peat  moss,  sub- 
stances now  used  for  this  purpose. 


This  60-ton  water  impeller,  said  to  be  the  largest  ever 
constructed,  was  built  for  installation  at  Grand  Coulee, 
Wash.  It  will  deliver  605,880  gallons  of  water  per  min- 
ute, enough  to  supply  each  person  in  the  United  States 
a  glass  full  every  15  minutes. — (Wide  World  Photo.) 
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The  synthetic  chemical  has  thus  far  been  found  to  be 
resistant  to  decomposition  by  bacteria,  which  means  that 
a  soil,  once  restored  to  its  proper  consistency,  may  remain 
in  that  condition  for  a  long  time.  The  new  product  is 
now  undergoing  extensive  tests  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  including  universities  and  Federal  and  state 
agricultural  agencies.  The  primary  effect  of  Krilium, 
it  was  stated,  is  to  form  and  stabilize  natural  soil  ag- 
gregates against  dispersing  or  slaking  action  of  water. 
Already  scientists  are  looking  forward  to  the  effect  of 
Krilium,  to  be  on  the  market  by  1953,  on  peoples  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  who  are  living  on  soils  unable 
to  support  the  increasing  population. 


Critical  Comments 


(Continued  from  Page  23) 

installation  of  Elizabeth  as  queen  was  as  unnecessary 
and  anachronistic  as  the  ceremonies  which  attended  it — a 
social  pattern  that  might  as  well  have  been  buried  with 
the  Dark  Ages,  of  which  it  was  a  part.  The  most  de- 
pressing part  of  the  whole  affair  was  the  extent  to  which 
the  American  publicity  agents  went  'whole  hog'  in 
maudlin  support  of  it.  American  social  concepts  obviously 
need  a  revolution  nearly  as  much  as  do  those  of  Britain. 

The  last  attempt  at  a  revolution  in  Britain  was  the 
military  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  by  Oliver  Cromwell 
in  1644.  But,  unfortunately,  Cromwell  was  only  a  mili- 
tary revolutionist  and  not  a  social  revolutionist.  After  he 
won  a  military  victory,  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  He  failed  to  liquidate  the  institutions  against  which 
he  had  rebelled.  As  a  result,  after  his  death,  those  in- 
stitutions came  back  and  wiped  out  the  gains  he  had 
made.  Those  same  political,  economic,  and  clerical  in- 
stitutions still  infest  Britain  and  are  still  in  need  of 
being  liquidated.  Now  that  Britain's  predatory  power  is 
on  the  decline,  some  important  decisisions  will  have  to 
be  made  and  some  new  social  concepts  developed. 

Only  when  some  movement  in  Britain  openly  cam- 
paigns for  the  abolition  of  the  royal  family,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  end  of  all  titles  of 
nobility,  will  we  concede  that  the  fundamentals  of 
Britain's  problems  are  about  to  be  given  "prompt, 
resolute,  and  effective"  consideration. 

— Techno  Critic 


IS  U.  S.  ENCOURAGING 
THE  RISE  OF  FASCISM? 

Edmonton  Journal,  (Hamburg,  Germany  AP) — The 
'Waffen  SS,"  Hitler's  elite  army  corps  which  acquired  a 
reputation  for  terrorism  in  the  Second  World  War,  was 
summoned  Friday  night  to  hold  its  first  post-war  con- 
vention in  Hamburg  next  spring. 

A  group  of  1,500  former  members,  who  met  here  to 
call  the  convention,  issued  a  demand  for  'complete  re- 
habilitation of  the  German  army  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world,'  as  a  condition  for  any  German  contribution  to 
European  defense. 
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OPERATIONS  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

since  we  had  been  with  the  Chief.  When  Reo  McCaslin 
turned  the  platform  over  to  Howard  Scott,  every  word 
fell  upon  intent  ears. 

Some  of  us  have  heard  many  lectures  by  the  founder 
of  Technocracy,  but  each  new  one  brings  an  avalanche 
of  fresh  facts.  By  comparison  with  the  intellectual  dwarf- 
ism of  the  daily  press  and  radio  spokesmen,  Howard 
Scott's  command  of  facts  and  figures  is  devastating.  One 
cannot  resist  the  grip  of  sheer  genius  and  powerful 
integrity  accompanying  a  virile  personality.  Truly,  his 
rugged,  erect,  6  foot  5  and  a  half  inch  frame  and  booming 
voice  are  startling,  but  they  alone  do  not  account  for  the 
great  respect  and  loyalty  accorded  him  by  Technocrats 
all  over  the  Continent  of  North  America.  In  a  self- 
disciplined  organization  which  recognizes  no  authority  but 
facts,  Howard  Scott  is  the  Director-in-Chief  simply  be- 
cause he  has  more  facts  at  his  disposal  and  is  better  able 
to  correlate  them  than  is  anvone  else. 


The  Chief  talking  at  a  Membership  Meeting  in  San 
Francisco  while  on  tour  of  California. 


As  for  the  details  of  the  talk  to  a  capacity  attendance, 
after  having  taken  copious  notes,  it  is  apparent  that  very 
little  can  be  done  here  in  a  few  words  to  convey  his  mes- 
sage. That  lecture,  as  well  as  informal  meetings  with 
groups  of  members,  was  literally  a  barrage  of  facts.  He 
fires  facts  and  figures  on  trends  throughout  the  world 
like  a  human  multiple  rocket-launcher.  Scientifically 
accurate  presentation   interspersed  with  humorous  quips ; 
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Howard  Scott  addressing   a   Membership  Meeting   at 
San   Diego. — (Techphoto  by  Fulton). 


a  warm  understanding  of  human  problems  and  the  solu- 
tion of  them,  coupled  with  a  biting  derision  of  those  who 
would  sell  humanity  down  the  river  to  destruction — that 
description  helps  us  to  understand  Howard  Scott. 

The  Chief  had  some  encouraging  words  about  the  state 
of  our  organization.  It  is  more  sound  than  ever,  he  said, 
after  having  gotten  rid  of  the  deadwood  and  vermin. 
During  the  past  trying  years,  less  patient  and  less  cour- 
ageous members  have  withered  and  dropped  out.  Now, 
with  a  strong  nucleus  and  in  a  sound  financial  position, 
the  sections  are  ready  for  the  imminent  expansion.  In 
eastern  cities,  usually  the  bellwethers  of  economic  fluc- 
tuations, events  are  strongly  favoring  us.  New  sign-ups 
are  coming  more  easily.  As  the  march  of  events  accelerates, 
let's  not  let  it  be  said  that  the  Technocrats  ALMOST 
won  the  battle  for  a  North  American  Technate.  Nothing 
short  of  the  goal  is  acceptable,  which  means  that  we  must 
all  function  to  the  limit  of  our  time  and  capabilities. 

After  other  meetings  with  officers  and  organizers  of 
R.D.  12237  and  other  Regional  Divisions,  the  Chief  left 
on  Tuesday,  December  11,  for  a  lecture  to  Sacramento 
members,  after  which  he  resumed  his  tour. 

To  the  Chief  we  say,  "Happy  Landings"  and  to  all 
those  whose  efforts  made  the  tour  activities  a  success,  a 
sincere  Salute! 

— Report  by  F.  C.  Farrington,  12237-1. 

Members  looking  at  the  new  Technocracy  Gray  station 
wagon  presented  to  the  Chief  as  a  gift  from  the  members 
of  the  Organization  on  his  latest  birthday.  The  picture  was 
taken  during  a  stopover  at  Riverside  as  the  Gray  Fleet 
escorted  the  Tour  Party  from  Indio  to  Los  Angeles. 
— (Techphoto,   by  Fulton.) 


• 


Technocracy's  Mobile  Sound  Unit  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  success  of  National  Kid's  Day,  sponsored  by  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  who  made  the  request  for  the  M.S.U.  A 
letter  of  appreciation  was  received  by  Section  2,  R.D. 
11949,  Penticton,  B.  C,  Canada,  from  the  Kiwanis  Club 
following   the   event. — (Techphoto,    by   Broderick.) 


CHIEF  SPEAKS  AT  GREENVILLE 

Director-in-Chief,  Howard  Scott,  spoke  to  a  group  of 
Southeastern  Area  members  in  Greenville,  S.  C,  on  the 
evening  of  November  16.  Even  while  suffering  with  a 
cold,  the  Chief  again  demonstrated  his  amazing  ability  to 
deliver  a  speech  which  held  his  audience's  attention  to 
every  word  and  gesture  for  three  and  one-half  hours.  His 
knowledge  of  physical  trends,  on  North  America  in  par- 
ticular and  world  in  general,  is  unsurpassed.  He  started 
out  by  saying  that  when  one  crosses  this  North  American 
Continent  today,  he  finds  more  and  more  people  who  are 
questioning  the   fundamental  structure  of  the  society  in 


which  they  live  than  ever  before.  He  explained  how  the 
present  technological  society  on  this  Continent  differs 
from  any  previous  society  and  how  we  are  holding  on  to 
the  outmoded  political  ideas  of  an  age  long  since  relegated 
to  the  garbage  heap,  as  far  as  this  Continent  is  concerned. 

While  we  readily  accept  any  new  idea  concerning  some 
new  gadget,  we,  up  until  now,  have  had  no  major  political 
change  in  176  years.  He  explained  at  length  how  the 
hand  tool,  low  energy  societies  of  yesterday  differs  from 
this  high  energy,  technological  society  of  today  on  this 
Continent,  how  the  political  ideas  of  yesterday  are  still 
being  attempted.  His  explanation  of  the  increasing  use  of 
new  machines,  such  as  the  new  2-row  cotton  picker  which 
picks  39,000  lbs.  of  cotton  in  7^  hours,  the  new  rotary 
loom  which  has  no  shuttle,  which  will  produce  so  much 
cloth  that  it  will  have  to  be  taken  away  by  conveyor  belts, 
the  new  cotton  now  being  grown  in  California,  680  or 
more  pounds  per  acre,  the  multiple-head  wheat,  and  many 
others,  and  his  remarks  on  future  employment  and  finan- 
cial and  social  problems  were  extremely  important  and 
timely. 

The  Chief  explained  that  employment  in  agriculture, 
mining  and  factory  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  declin- 
ing trend,  that  of  necessity  employment  in  parasitic  rackets 
is  increasing.  At  the  same  time  almost  every  product  of 
American  industry  is  overflowing  the  warehouses  and 
spilling  out  into  vacant  lots,  fair  grounds,  etc.  The 
Korean  war  is  not  big  enough  to  use  up  the  abundance 
produced.  In  the  face  of  these  and  other  trends,  a  con- 
tinued attempt  to  preserve  the  political  and  social  antiqui- 
ties of  the  past  is  sheer  nonsense. 

The  members  attending  this  meeting  left  with  a  feeling 
that  they  had  been  honored  by  having  been  able  to  attend. 

The  Chief  and  J.  R.  Hunting  stopped  over  in  Green- 
ville for  this  meeting  while  on  their  way  to  California. 
Greenville,  8234-A,  salutes  the  intelligence  of  the  New 
America. 


General  Business  Conditions 


The  business  situation  has  shown  little  change  either 
in  fact  or  sentiment  during  January.  The  principal  news 
of  the  month  has  come  from  Washington,  in  the  trans- 
mission to  the  Congress  of  the  federal  budget  and  the 
President's  economic  report.  The  budget  sets  expenditures 
for  fiscal  1953  at  $85  billion.  The  economic  reports 
indicate  an  increase  of  close  to  $20  billion  in  government 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  in  the  calendar  year 
1952.  These  are  stupendous  figures,  with  inflationary 
implications  that  have  deeply  disturbed  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  the  day-to-day  news  contains  almost  no 
evidence  of  fears  of  shortages  in  consumers'  goods  or  of 
markedly  higher  prices,  through  which  further  inflation 
would  be  expected  to  show  itself.  Trade  has  continued 
on  the  sluggish  side,  and  commodity  prices  on  the 
average  have  moved  a  little  lower. 

In  short,  what  more  and  more  observers  are  calling 
"a  state  of  precarious  balance"  persists.  People  abhor 
the  waste  and  extravagance  which  all  know  must  go 
with  enormous  spending,  and  they  fear  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences in  the  form  of  deficit  financing  and  further 
depreciation    of    the    dollar.    On    the    other    hand,    they 


wonder  whether  expenditures  will  actually  come  up  to 
the  estimates,  and  they  are  continuously  impressed  by  the 
remarkable  demonstration  the  industries  have  given  of 
their  ability  to  satisfy  both  defense  needs  and  consumers' 
wants. 

The  impact  of  the  spending  figures  on  sentiment  is 
further  reduced  by  the  evidence  that  the  defense  pro- 
gram is  being  stretched  out,  which  means  that  the  peak 
of  its  demand  will  come  later  than  previously  estimated. 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  Director  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
said  at  a  dinner  in  New  York  January  28  that  the  peak 
of  nearly  $65  billion,  annual  rate,  will  be  reached  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1953,  the  latest  date  so  far  given.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  1952  thus  will  be  somewhat  slowed. 
During  the  month  rescheduling  of  deliveries  and  can- 
cellation of  certain  projects  have  been  reported.  This 
represents  revision  of  earlier  schedules — now  shown  to 
have  been  unrealistic  in  view  of  the  machine  tool  bottle- 
neck and  other  production  problems — and  also  delay  in 
freezing  designs,  which  is  understandable  in  light  of  the 
production  delays  as  well  as  the  danger  of  obsolescence. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own 
members.  The  widespread  membership  ac- 
tivities of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  stall 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member 
to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy —  the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol   signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  he  winter  ot 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers,  and  economists  that 
became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Al- 
liance— a  research  organization.  In  1933  it  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  ot 
New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his 
first  Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  Continent-wide 
membership  organization.  Since  1934  Tech- 
nocracy has  grown  steadily  without  any 
spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  re- 
births. This  is  in  spite  ol  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it-  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  lull 
swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  ol  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and 
politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  office  or 
active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doctor, 
lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher,  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  wel- 
come   in    Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  out- 
lining Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 

Introduction  to  Technocracy 25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change.... 15c 
Man    Hours    and    Distribution. ...15c 

The  Energy  Certificate 10c 

Science   vs.   Chaos 10c 

Continentalism — The   Mandate 

of  Survival  15c 

The  Culture  of  Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an 

England'    10c 

'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong'. .15c 
America  Must  Show  the  Way.. ..15c 


Magazines 

The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.  25c  per 
copy;  4  issues,  $1 ;   12  issues,  $3.00. 

Technocracy  Digest  ,    1166      West 

Georgia    St.,  Vancouver,   B.   C.    25c 

per    copy;    4  issues,    $1;    12    issues, 
$3.00. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  117  4th  Ave. 
No.,  Seattle  9,  Wash.  25c  per  copy; 
4  issues,  $1;   12  issues,  $3.00. 

All    Three    Magazines,    one   year    (12 

issues),  $3.00. 
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WANTED:  A   NEW   STATESMANSHIP 

The  political  statesmanship  of  foreign  countries  will  sell  out 
for  a  price,  hut  on  this  Continent  it  will  sell  out  any  cause  for 
nothing.  This  douhle-crossing  of  the  people  is  more  evident  here 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  heen  psychologized  hy  the  politicians  and  have 
been  made  so  accustomed  to  political  lousiness  that  they  have  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  anything  else. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  human  race  has  been  taught  that 
all  decisions  were  predicated  on  the  just  and  ethical  in  human  con- 
duct, but  the  failure  of  democratic  decision  is  as  evident  as  the 
failure  of  communist  and  fascist  decision.  Modern  technology  de- 
mands a  more  accurate  methodology.  Technocracy  has  stated  the 
mechanics  of  the  social  order  in  quantitative,  physical  terms.  A 
new  statesmanship  is  in  the  making. 
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